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There is no class of men who personally exert less influence 
over society, and yet, by their profession, possess a more despotic 
sway, than critics. ‘The details of their lives are generally 
quite barren of interest—a mere story of struggles with poverty ; 
quarrels with booksellers and publishers; and often of indivi- 
dual insignificance and obscurity. Not unfrequently they are 
found to be the mean hirelings of literature, ready to barter the 
award of their censure or praise for the gold which is needed 
for their daily necessities. And yet the pen, whose holder 
would pass unknown through the crowd, his name even un- 
familiar to the world, may be potent to establish or to damn a 
reputation for ever. Politics and literature are the wide fields 
where critics disport, and in which they hur! their darts, tinged, 
at times, with most deadly poison. 

Periodical literature has for many years been gradually yet 
surely rising into importance, until it has now attained an 
influence of unspeakable value for either weal or wo. France, 
England, and the United States, are the three countries of 
which this may be most correctly predicated, and, at the present 
day, the strongest proofs may be seen of its truth. With the 
two former nations, we have just now little concern in this par- 
ticular; but the condition and prospects of the press in our own 
must weigh upon the minds of the least thoughtful and patriotic 
among us. The literature of America is not now, and cannot 
be for many years to come, of a solid or even distinct cha- 
racter. The reasons for this are so obvious as not to require 
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elucidation, even if we had space for it here ; and the few bril- 
liant exceptions to the remark, which may be pointed out, do 
not impugn its correctness. It is emphatically of an ephemeral 
and floating character, and its lightness and mobility carry it 
throughout the land, and bring it to the doors and firesides of 
even the humblest of those who possess them. Fortunately, 
the number of citizens who are without these comforts is very 
few ; and to those whose individual means are too |fmited for 
their attainment, the doors of Apprentices’ Libraries, 'T'rades- 
mens’ and Mechanics’ Exchanges, and kindred institutions, are 
thrown open, where the current pubiications of the day are 
easily accessible. Every one, then, becomes more or less im- 
bued with the principles and tastes which these publications 
embody. Literary opinions are formed more from such autho- 
rities, and by such standards, than by recourse to the great 
models in English literature; and sciolism, therefore, is in 
danger of becoming the prevailing fault of our people. It is, of 
course, but a natural result of this, that ancient learning should 
be discountenanced ; recondite studies discouraged ; what our 
fathers regarded as solid acquisitions, be lightly esteemed ; and 
the cheapness of productions be their grand merit. No literary 
undertaking, requiring the expenditure of even a reasonable 
sum, receives adequate support; and the encouragement ex- 
tended to such designs is in exact proportion to their more or 
less ephemeral character. As to politics, which constitute a 
chief employment of men’s thoughts in the United States, and 
political essays and paragraphs, which form a large proportion 
of the publications, the spirit of the constitution and laws natu- 
rally engenders a rather superficial view of such matters. Our 
governments are eminently popular—they appeal at once to the 
people; they are founded upon a few principles received among 
us as axioms, which are captivating from their adaptation to the 
natural pride of the mass, and in the elucidation of which a 
little smattering goes a great way. Popularity is naturally 
affected by all aspirants for power—and who are not such ?— 
appeals are directly made, founded upon the received political 
creed, to the feelings and passions of the people—the more ad 
captandum, the better for the end in view—and no little satisfac- 
tion and pride are experienced by the populace, in being led to 
suppose that the true foundations and rules for government and 
society are as well understood by themselves as by the most 
educated man in the country. No refinement of distinctions, 
nor niceties of argument, are of course needed or desired ; and 
the country being free from hereditary rank, privileged orders, 
and great landed estates held by a permanent tenure, delicate 
and intricate questions are of comparatively rare occurrence; or 
if such should arise, the probability is in favour of their being 
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settled by the very speedy and potent interference of King Mob, 
rather than by the cooi and sage reason of statesmen and 
patriots. 

All this has what may be considered its peculiar advantages ; 
and yet, on the whole, is a‘subject of deep regret. It may be 
thought to arise from our pecukar circumstances; to contribute 
to our rapid growth and developement; and to be a sign of 
youth, and strength, and life. But order and security being, as 
we think, the great value of every system of government, and 
the best constituents, too, of their vigour and health, we should 
see with a livelier satisfaction a state of things which held out 
the promise of more fondness for the cultivation of the intellect, 
greater reverence for institutions of learning, and more sacred- 
hess attendant upon the tenure of property. 

While, therefore, periodical literature is, and is likely to be 
for a length of time, most consonant to the tastes of the people, 
it should be the aim and desire of all well-wishers of their coun- 
try to elevate it to as high a standard as possible. The daily 
press of course exercises the most potent influence; that of pub- 
lications appearing at stated intervals of a month or a quarter 
must be proportionably less. 'The effect, indeed, of these last, 
will be felt more in correcting and checking the excesses of the 
former, and in holding out the promise of a higher tribunal, by 
which to be judged and to which to appeal, than in any direct 
immediate effect upon popular taste and feeling. 'The circula- 
tion of such works is confined to the more educated and higher 
classes ; and it is therefore only through these, so far as they 
are impelled to exert their influence and means in restraining 
popular excesses, and guiding the popular will, that the good 
effects of such productions, when properly managed, can be 
appreciated. ‘The different classes of social life are operated 
upon in different ways and through different agents—and they 
must all be approached through the channel appropriate to each. 
All should be affected,—all made to feel their direct personal inte- 
rest in the concerns and condition of the society in which they 
live, if it be at all expected or desired that. that society should 
prosper. 

The wealthy, the educated, the refined, and the intellectual 
classes in the United States have, in the present state of their 
country, much to do; much more than at any former era was 
necessary ; and much more, we fear, than they have any con- 
ception of themselves. 'They are invoked, if they desire their 
own preservation, and that of their country, by every consider- 
ation which can address itself to them as men and as patriots, 
to throw their weight into the scale of order and peace. They 
are asked not merely to give a silent or an indifferent vote, but 
to exhibit an active participation in the political struggles of their 
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time. They can do this without lowering their dignity, or 
descending to the vile arts of their unprincipled opponents. 
They can exercise their franchises as citizens of our great 
republic without sullying the purity of their private character, 
or mortifying the lofty independence of their minds. They 
must do this, if they wish to stem the headlong current of dis- 
order and dishonesty, and to prevent America from becoming 
the grave of peaceful liberty. 

We have spoken of the influence of the daily press. Upon 
this the persons we have alluded to can most surely operate, 
and aging it, upon the people at large; and thus, even if their 
nature and habits keep them back from the arena of party strife, 
they may, in some degree, discharge the duty which every man 
with us owes to his country. They can withhold their patronage 
from those papers which minister to the bad passions of the popu- 
lace, and they can accord it to those publications whose tendency is 
to encourage security, repose, and rational freedom. Fortunately, 
a disorganizing faction rarely numbers in its ranks those who 
are blessed with a large share of this world’s goods ; their wild 
schemes generally perish for lack of sustenance, unless open 
robbery supply an exhausted treasury. Here and there an indi- 
vidual possessing a large estate may be seen in the ranks of the 
faction, blinded by his ambition, or seduced by flattery, or 
enticed by the illusions of power, to raise his arm, in order to 
give additional force to a blow which will certainly, in the end, 
recoil upon his own head. But these are rare instances—rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto—which serve but to “point a moral” 
whose importance, we trust, will not be disregarded by others. 

The mass of revolutionists are the mob. Under this desig- 
nation may be comprised all who are either swayed by their 
unregulated passions, or are misled by their ignorance. They 
can be governed but in two ways; by the terror of force, wielded 
by the determined friends of order ; or by the milder process of 
enlightening and improving them. ‘The former is the only 
resource in seasons of sudden rebellion and outrage, such as 
occasionally we have unfortunately beheld in our own country; 
and should be applied with no sparing hand when the emer- 
gency arises. ‘The latter is the nobler remedy, and it may be 
effectually offered through the press. 

Newspapers should be made the vehicles of sound political 
doctrine, and of correct religious principle—the advocates of 
the purest morality, and the undeviating, unflinching supporters 
of order and justice. Their editors should aim, moreover, at 
cultivating the literary taste of their readers ; and endeavour to 
sustain the real dignity of their calling. ‘They should be alive 
to the great responsibilities of their stations; and such patronage 
should be extended to them by those who have the means, as to 
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secure the services of men whose high talents could not be 
better employed than in improving the condition of their 
country. 

With such a press as we have attempted to describe, enlight- 
ened, regulated, and free, and with the best talents of her best 
sons enlisted in her service, what has America to fear? Her 
high oftices would be filled by men worthy to fill them. Lite- 
rature, the arts and sciences, education in its largest sense—in a 
word, the best interests of the country, and not the mere benefit 
of any particular party, would be fostered and promoted, and 
in the far future, the second sight of even the most croaking 
prophet would spy nothing to dread. But with a press corrupted 
and enslaved, the purest and most enlightened citizens shrink- 
ing or driven from the contest, unprincipled demagogues grasp- 
ing all the fruits of possession, and instigating the worst pas- 
sions of the mob, in order to further their own selfish designs, 
what has our country not to fear? She has to fear disorder, 
agrarianism, the reign of ignorance and of terror, the destruc- 
tion of fondly cherished hopes, and the dread reality of anarchy. 
To avert these may well demand the patriot’s exertion. 

The tendency of political action in the United States is 
undoubtedly towards ultra-radicalism. The fears of many 
well-informed and intelligent men, in the outset of our career, 
of a propensity to aristocratic results, have proved altogether 
groundless. ‘The admirable structure of our political institu- 
tions, the universality of the right of suffrage, and the fre- 
quency of elections, are an all sufficient safeguard against 
danger upon that side of the precipice. And, indeed, the prin- 
ciple of aristocracy in our country, (so far as the influence of 
wealth, of education, and refinement, is embraced in that much 
abused term,) has been so peeled down that nothing but its 
decidedly beneficial characteristics, we mean the support it 
yields to the security of property and social order, has been left. 
As to a tendency to monarchy, or even the supposable contin- 
gency of such an event, so far from any dread being enter- 
tained, the soji-disant prophet, who should predict it, would be 
merely laughed at. The nature of our people would first have 
to undergo a radical change before such a condition would seem 
less strange than would a plain countryman decked in the 
gaudy finery of spangled garments ; and even if the insane 
ambition of any one should impel him to attempt an establish- 
ment of kingly rule in his own person, the result would 
speedily demonstrate that the spirit of the younger Brutus still 
breathed in many a bosom. Against, however, the opposite 
danger, as we have hinted, less precaution has been taken. 
Sufficient calculation was not made upon the selfish properties 
of man’s nature; in fact, the information to be derived from the 
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lights of experience was in some degree slighted. If the 
majority of men were influenced by a love of virtue, or regarded 
merely the good of their country without reference to self, there 
could be no bar to the onward progress of this Union; the 
machine of government would play with undisturbed harmony. 
But it was not recollected that there are, in every nation, and 
proportionably more so in a republic, disorderly and selfish 
spirits, who, knowing that in the regular operation of affairs 
they have little to gain, or nothing more than their neighbours 
enjoy, seek, in the confusion and plunder consequent upon tur- 
moil and anarchy, the gratification of their unholy passions. 
It was not remembered that on the level arena of a pure 
republic there is a wide and open space for the full action of 
the arts of demagogues ; and that these arts may be, perhaps, 
successfully cultivated before the perception of good citizens 
becomes keen enough to scent the danger. 

Is the press in the United States sufficiently independent ? 
Is a fearless expression of opinion in either politics, morals, or 
literature, sustained by that of the public, evinced in an un- 
hesitating and decided way? Does the press boldly avow its 
sentiments, conscious of their integrity, and leave the result to 
the good sense of the community, careless of the consequences ? 
Or is a dictum upon any topic weighed and measured by what is 
supposed to be consonant to the views and interests of the mass 
of subscribers ? Does an editor ever, for the purpose of sailing 
along with a prosperous wind and tide, fall in with the preju- 
dices or passions of the mass ; or does he boldly and invariably 
stem the current when it sets counter to reason, religion, 
morality, and the public good? We should fear the decision 
of an upright and independent man upon this question—fear for 
the credit of the press of our country. An editorial Curtius is 
not likely soon to be seen. But if such be the conclusion, to 
what is it attributable? We apprehend that much must be 
charged upon the supporters of the press themselves. ‘They do 
not evince as much of decision and energy in the cause they 
both advocate, and feel to be the best, as do their opponents in 
the support of their unrighteous aims. ‘The press in America 
is content to follow the course of popular opinion at the moment, 
without seeking to direct its progress in the ways of justice and 
reason. 

In a country, then, constituted as ours, where the laws and 
constitution prohibit any other check, recourse must be had to 
the only one that is left—one, which, by the ne of heaven, 
may prove amply sufficient—the warning society of its danger, 
and so enlightening the mass that they may fully comprehend 
and knowingly meet the emergency. In our humble sphere, 
this duty will never be shunned; on the contrary, we trust to 
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be ever found the wary sentinels of the gates of liberty. We 
have pointed out the mode in which every man may lend a 
hand in the good work ; and should the daily as well as the 
periodical press be found undeviatingly on the side of order and 
true liberty, the foes of both may batter the walls of the social 
edifice in vain ; its firm foundations will resist all their impo- 
tent efforts at destruction. 

The foregoing remarks are well suggested by the times, though 
our attention was more immediately called to the subject by the 
life of the late William Hazlitt. He was for many years connected 
with the press in England, and identified with the more radical 
portion of the whig party in that country. He was a reporter 
and then a contributor to the Times and Morning Chronicle, and 
also to the Edinburgh Review, New Monthly Magazine, and 
other celebrated journals. His life was a fair specimen of that 
of a literary man dependent upon his pen alone for support ; 
not marked by any very striking peculiarities, but checkered 
by alternate disappointment and success, family disquietude 
and poverty. 'T'o no one department of letters were the efforts 
of his pen confined ; but theatrical criticisms, dramatic writings, 
history, theology, politics, metaphysics, and men and manners, 
all supplied materials for the exercise of his talents. His merits 
in these different walks of literature, were various ; and to some 
of them, as not generally known in this country, we propose 
directing the brief attention of our readers. 

Hazlitt was born on the 10th of April, 1778; he was the son 
of a dissenting minister of the Unitarian persuasion, and was 
destined by his father to the same profession. At the age of 
fifteen, with this object in view, he was entered as a student at 
the well known college of that sect at Hackney ; and his first 
production was a defence of their great Apollo, Dr. Priestley. 
This publication was distinguished by more zeal than talent ; 
and indeed his earlier productions were written in a very inele- 
gant style, which he bitterly regretted, and which it cost him 
many years of hard labour to correct. 

His attention at school was soon turned to metaphysical stu- 
dies, which for some years engrossed all his attention. His 
learning in this department was very great, and his acuteness 
as a metaphysician not a little remarkable. ‘These are studies 
not generally popular, and yet, when at all in accordance with 
the taste of an individual, or pursued to any extent, become all- 
captivating, and are apt tu exclude most other intellectual pur- 
suits. When not too much attended to, their effect upon 
the reasoning powers is very beneficial, and they are among 
the very best : species of n nental discipline. It is beside our pur- 
pose to enter into the metaphysical arguments which Hazlitt 
discusses in some of the essays to be found in the volume whose 
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title stands above, and yet we cannot avoid expressing the gra- 
tification we derived from the perusal of some of them. We 
would particularly allude to those upon “ liberty and necessity,” 
and on “ Locke’s Essay,” and commend them to the attention of 
the lovers of such abstruse reading. His objections to Locke’s 
theory as embracing the whole compass and origin of our ideas, 
appear to us unanswerable. In fact, we are disposed to re- 
— with peculiar favour whatever opinion tends to exalt the 

ignity of mind ; to evince its distinct existence from the body, 
and its possession of capacities not altogether dependent upon, 
or derived from, its less noble companion. 

The profession of a clergyman was soon found to be altoge- 
ther unsuited to Hazlitt’s turn of mind; indeed his piety, we 
should say, was not his peculiar characteristic. At seventeen, 
therefore, much to his father’s disappointment, he abandoned 
Hackney, and returned home. A living of some kind was to be 
the result of his own labour; and indulging his natural tastes, 
he took up the profession of a painter. fie devoted himself 
ardently to the prosecution of this favourite art, and his success 
was considered, by every one but himself, decisive. His own 
nicety of taste was, however, never gratified, and finally this 
also was given up. His pencil alone was not employed upon 
the art to which he was so partial, but he freely used his pen 
in the elucidation of her principles, and in criticisms upon the 
works of the great masters. [or the virtuoso, his remarks upon 
“the fine arts,” and on the “ pleasure of painting,” must possess 
much interest. 

When about twenty years of age, chance introduced him to 
the acquaintance of one of the greatest men of his age, the poet 
Coleridge. The interchange of sentiment with this eminent 
genius seems to have influenced very much his future career. 
Hazlitt was fortunate in the acquisition of friends. Besides 
Coleridge ; Wordsworth, Southey, Holcroft, and Lamb, honour- 
ed him with their friendship. With the latter, unfortunately, a 
slight disagreement arose, which disturbed their intimacy for 
some time. The blame was entirely attributable to Hazlitt. 
During the pendency of the quarrel, Southey undertook in a 
letter to Lamb to pay a compliment to him at the expense of his 
former friend. The noble heart of Lamb rejected the offering. 
We extract, as a beautiful specimen of Elia’s fine head, and 
finer heart, the answer which he transmitted to Southey. 

“ From the other gentleman I neither expect nor desire (as he is well 
assured) any such concessions as L— H— made to C—. What hath 
soured him, and made him suspect his friends of infidelity towards him, 
when there was no such matter, I know not. I stood well with him for 
fifteen years (the proudest of my life), and have ever spoken my full 


mind of him to some to whom his panegyric must naturally be least 
tasteful. I never in thought swerved from him; I never betrayed him; 
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I never slackened in my admiration of him; I was the same to him 
(neither better nor worse), though he could not see it, as in the days 
when he thought fit to trust me. At this instant he may be preparing 
for me some compliment, above my deserts, as he has sprinkled many 
such among his admirable books, for which I rest his debtor; or, for any 
thing I know or can guess to the contrary, he may be about to read a 
lecture on my weaknesses. He is welcome to them (as he was to my 
humble hearth,) if they can divert a spleen, or ventilate a fit of sullen- 
ness. I wish he would not quarrel with the world at the rate he does ; 
but the reconciliation must be effected by himself, and I despair of living 
to see that day. But, protesting against much that he has written, and 
some things which he chooses to do; judging him by his conversations 
which I enjoyed so long, and relished so deeply, or by his books, in 
those places where no clouding passion intervenes—I should belie my 
own conscience, if I said less than that I think W. H. to be, in his 
natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing. 
So far from being ashamed of that intimacy which was betwixt us, it 1s 
my boast that I was able for so many years to have preserved it entire ; 
and I think [ shall go to my grave without finding or expecting to find, 
such another companion. But I forget my manners—you will pardon 
me, sir.—I return to the correspondence.” 


Fortunately a reconciliation took place, and Hazlitt had the 
presence of Lamb to minister at his dying bed. 

His first acquaintance with some of these distinguished men 
he has recorded in a delightful essay, from which we shall fur- 
nish some extracts. 

It is known that Coleridge started in life as a clergyman of 
the Unitarian persuasion. Hazlitt’s father lived at Wem, in 
Shropshire, and in the year 1798, Coleridge came down to 


Shrewsbury, to succeed a Mr. Rowe, who had charge of the 


church at that place. His arrival is thus described :— 


“ He did not come till late on the Saturday afternoon before he was 
to preach; and Mr. Rowe, who himself went down to the cvach in a 
state of anxiety and expectation to look for the arrival of his successor, 
could find no one at all answering the description but a round-faced 
man ina short black coat (like a shooting jacket), which hardly seemed 
to have been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great 
rate to his fellow passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give an 
account of his disappointment, when the round-faced man in black 
entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning to talk. 
He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, that I know of. He 
held the good town of Shrewsbury in delightful suspense for three 
weeks that he remained there, ‘fluttering the proud Salopians, like an 
eagle in a dove-cote ;’ and the Welsh mountains that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such mystic 
sounds since the days of 


‘High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay" 


As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and I eyed their 
blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or the red rustling leaves 
of the sturdy oak trees by the road side, a sound was in my ears as of a 
syren’s song; I was stunned, startled with it, as from deep sleep; but I 
had no notion then that I should ever be able to express my admiration 
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to others in motley imagery or quaint allusion, till the light of his genius 
shone into my soul, like the sun’s rays glittering in the puddles of the 
road. I was at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by 
the way-side, crushed, bleeding, lifeless; but now, bursting from the 
deadly bands that bound them, 


‘With Styx nine times round them,’ 


my ideas float on winged words, and, as they expand their plumes, 
catch the light of other years. My soul has indeed remained in its 
original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite and unsatisfied ; 
my heart, shut up in the prison house of this rude clay, has never found, 
nor will it ever find, a heart to speak to ; but that my understanding also 
did not remain dumb and brutish, or at length found a language to 
express itself, I owe to Coleridge.” 


_Of his first sermon to the people of his charge, our author 
gives an animated description. 


“It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before daylight, to 
walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this celebrated person preach. Never, 
the longest day I have to live, shall I have such another walk as this cold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798,—JI y a des impres- 
sions que ni le tems ni les circonstances peuvent effacer. Dusse-je vivre 
des siécles entiers, ledoux tems de ma jeunesse ne peut renaitre pour moi, 
ni s’effacer jamais dans ma memoire. When I got there, the organ was 
playing the 100th psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and 
gave out his text, ‘And he went up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF, 
atone.’ As he gave out his text, his voice ‘rose like a stream of rich 
distilled perfumes,’ and when he came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as if 
that prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the universe. 
The idea of St. John came into my mind, ‘of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, who had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts and wild 
honey.’ The preacher then launched into his subject, like an eagle 
dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon peace and war; 
upon church and state—not their alliance, but their separation—on 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christianity, not as the same but 
as opposed to one another. He talked of those who had ‘inscribed the 
cross of Christ on banners dripping with human gore.’ He made a 
poetical and pastoral excursion,—and, to show the fatal effects of war, 
drew a striking contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving his 
team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, ‘as though 
he should never behold,’ and the same poor country lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned into a 
wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end with powder and 
pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the loathsome 
finery of the profession of blood. 


‘Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung.’ 


And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had heard 
the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had met together, 
Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and with the sanction 
of Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. I returned home well 
satisfied. The sun that was stil] labouring pale and wan through the sky, 
obscured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause ; and the 
cold dank drops of dew, that hung half melted on the beard of the this- 
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tle, had something genial and refreshing in them; for there was a spirit 
of hope and youth in all nature, that turned every thing into good. ‘The 
face of nature had not then the brand of Jus Divinum on it: 


‘Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with wo.’ ” 


We shall offer no apology to our readers for furnishing them 
with continued extracts from this interesting essay. All the 
persons introduced have excited the attention of the world. 
We will merely premise that Coleridge soon tired of his pro- 


' fession. 


He was on a visit to our author’s father— 


“His appearance was different from what I had anticipated from 
seeing him before. At a distance, and in the dim light of the chapel, 
there was to me a strange wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, 
and I thought him pitted with the small-pox. His complexion was at 
that time clear, and even bright,— 


* As are the children of yon azure sheen.’ 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with large 
projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them, like a sea with 
darkened lustre. ‘A certain tender bloom his face o’erspread,’ a purple 
tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful complexions of the Spanish 
portrait painters, Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth was gross, volup- 
uous, open, eloquent ; his chin good-humoured and round; but his nose, 
the rudder of the face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing 
—like what he has done. It might seem that the genius of his face as 
from a height surveyed and projected him (with sufficient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world unknown of thought and imagination, 
with nothing to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus had 
launched his adventurous course for the New World in a scallop, with- 
out oars or compass. So at least I comment on it after the event. Cole- 
ridge, in his person, was rather above the common size, inclining to the 
corpulent, or like Lord Hamlet, ‘somewhat fat and pursy.’ His hair 
(now alas ! gray) was then black and glossy as the raven’s, and fell in 
smooth masses over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is peculiar 
to enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward; and is tra- 
ditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) from the pictures 
of Christ. It ought to belong, as a character, to all who preach Christ 
crucified, and Coleridge was at that time one of those!” 


His rambling, brilliant conversation is then well described. 
A visit, which Hazlitt paid to him soon after, afforded the former 
another opportunity of collecting some of his remarkable 
sayings. Italso introduced him to Wordsworth. 


“T returned home, and soon after set out on my journey with unworn 
heart and untried feet. My way lay through Worcester and Gloucester, 
and by Upton, where I thought of T’om Jones and the adventure of the 
muff. I remember getting completely wet through one day, and stopping 
at an inn (I think it was at Tewksbury) where | sat upal! night to read 
‘Paul and Virginia.’ Sweet were the enteih in early youth that drench- 
ed my body, and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read. 
I recollect a remark of Coleridge upon this very book,—that nothing 
could show the gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire corrup- 
tion of their imagination more strongly than the behaviour of the heroine 
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in the last fatal scene, who turns away from a person on board the sinking 
vessel, that offers to save her life, because he has thrown off his clothes 
to assist him in swimming. Was this a time to think of such a circum- 
stance? I once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his boat on 
Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed the idea of his ‘ Poems 
on the naming of Places,’ from the local inscriptions of the same kind in 
‘Paul and Virginia.’ He did not own the obligation, and stated some 
distinction without a difference, in defence of his claim to originality. 
Any the slightest variation would be sufficient for this purpose in his 
mind; for whatever he added or altered would inevitably be worth all 
that any one else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. I 
was still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridgewater, 
and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of its muddy river, re- 
turned to the inn, and read ‘Camilla.’ So have I loitered my life away, 
reading books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, 
writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy; but wanting that, have wanted every thing! 

“T arrived and was well received. The country about Nether Stowey 
is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea shore. I saw it but the 
other day, after an interval of twenty years, from a hill near Taunton. 
How was the map of my life spread out before me, as the map of the 
country lay at my feet! In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over to 
All-Foxden, a romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, where 
Wordsworth lived. It was then in the possession of a friend of the 
poet, who gave him the free use of it. Somehow that period (the time 
just after the French revolution) was not a time when nothing was 
given for nothing. The mind opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, beneath ‘the seales that fence’ our 
self-interest. Wordsworth himself was from home, but his sister kept 
house, and set before us a frugal repast; and we had free access to her 
brother’s poems, the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which were still in manuscript, 
or in the form of ‘ Sybilline Leaves.’ I dipped into a few of these with 
great satisfaction, and with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in 
an old room with blue hangings, and covered with the round-faced 
family-portraits of the age of George I. and II., and from the wooded 
declivity of the adjoining park that overlooked my window, at the dawn 
of day, could 


——‘ hear the loud stag speak.’ 


“Tn the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) our 
imagination has a body to it. We are in a state between sleeping and 
waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of strange shapes, and 
there is always something to come better than what we see. As in our 
dreams the fulness of the blood gives warmth and reality to the coinage 
of the brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered 
with our good spirits; we breathe thick with thoughtless happiness, the 
weight of future years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and we 
repose with undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we 
ps masa our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer wrapped 
in lamb’s-wool, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the pleasures of life, 
their spirit evaporates, the sense palls; and nothing is left but the phan- 
toms, the lifeless shadows of what. has been! 

“That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out into 
the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an old ash tree that 
stretched along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with a sonorous and 
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musical voice, the ballad of ‘ Betty Foy” Iwas not critically or scep- 
tically inclined. [ saw touches of truth and nature, and took the rest for 
granted. But in the ‘ Thorn,’ the ‘ Mad Mother,’ and the ‘ Complaint of 
a Poor Indian Woman,’ | felt that deeper power and pathos which have 
been since acknowledged, 


‘In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,’ 


as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new style and a 
new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me something of the effect 
that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first welcome 
breath of spring, 


‘While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.’ 


Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and his voice 
sounded high 


‘Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ;? 


as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or waterfall, gleam- 
ing in the summer moonlight! He lamented that Wordsworth was not 
prone enough to believe in the traditional superstitions of the place, and 
that there was a something corporeal, a matter-of-fact-ness, a clinging 
to the palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. 
His genius was not a spirit that descended to him through the air: it 
sprung out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green 
spray, on which the goldfinch sang. He said, however, (if I remember 
right,) that this objection must be confined to his descriptive pieces, that 
his philosophic poetry had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so that 
his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover 
truth by intuition, rather than by deduction. The next day Wordsworth 
arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. I think I see him now. He 
answered in some degree to his friend’s description of him, but was more 
gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according to the 
costume of that unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket and 
striped pantaloons. There was something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, 
not unlike his own ‘ Peter Bell.’ There was a severe, worn pressure of 
thought about his temples, a fire in his eye, (as if he saw something in 
objects more than the outward appearance,) an intense, high, narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, 
and a convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the sulemn, stately expression of the rest of his face. 
Chantry’s bust wants the marking traits ; but he was teased into making 
it regular and heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced into the En- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem, is the most like his drooping weight of 
thought and expression. He sat down and talked very naturally and 
freely, with a mixture of clear gushing accents in his voice, a deep gut- 
tural intonation, and a strong tincture of the northern burr, like the crust 
on wine. He instantly began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire 
cheese on the table, and said triumphantly that ‘his marriage with ex- 
erience had not been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a 
ate: sa of the good things of this life’ He had been to see the 
‘Castle Spectre’ by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it very 
well. He said, ‘it fitted the taste of the audience like a glove.’ ” 
* * ~ * * * 
In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I on my re- 
turn home, and he for Germany. It was a Sunday morning, and he was 
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to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. I asked him if he had 
prepared any thing for the occasion? He said he had not even thought 
of the text, but should as soon as we parted. I did not go to hear him,— 
this was a fault,—but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next 
day we had a long day’s walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a 
well-side on the road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when 
Coleridge repeated to me some descriptive lines from his tragedy of 
* Remorse ;’ which I must say became his mouth and that occasion better 
than they some years after did Mr. Elliston’s and the Drury Lane 
boards,— 


*O memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life.’ 


“7 saw no more of hiin for a year or two, during which period he had 
been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Germany; and his return was 
cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was not till some time 
after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. The last always ap- 
pears to me (as I first saw him) with a common-place book under his 
arm, and the first with a bon-mot in his mouth. It was at Godwin’s that 
I met him with Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were disputing 
fiercely which was the best—Man as he was, or man as he is to be. 
‘ Give me,’ says Lamb, ‘ man as he is not to be.’ This saying was the 
beginning of a friendship between us, which I believe still continues. 
Enough of this for the present. 


‘ But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And | to this may add a second tale.’ ” 


Hazlitt’s irregular life as a reporter and a critic, being, as he 
says himself, “regularly transferred from one paper to another, 
sometimes formally, and sometimes without notice,” probably 
contributed to a failing which injured his constitution, diminish- 
ed his respectability, and no doubt impaired his domestic hap- 
piness. We allude to his fondness for strong drink. The fact, 
however, is here recorded, as his subsequent course in this res- 
pect was highly honourable to him, and shows what may be 
effected in this important point by a determined resolution of 
abstinence. By a strong exercise of the will, he so conquered 
his propensity, that from the period of his abstinence to the day 
of his death, a space of sixteen years, he never touched either 
spirit or wine. 

His condition as a married man was any thing but a happy 
one, and a divorce under the law of Scotland was the conse- 
quence. But little is known of the causes of this unfortunate 
termination of his marriage, though it is supposed to have 
been owing to Hazlitt’s strange temper. ‘The next year he 
found a lady more to his taste, and married again. His opinions, 
however, were very unfavourable to the happiness of the married 
state, and indeed to the sex. His own misfortunes in this 
respect had clouded his judgment, and blunted his feelings. 
This is evident from a very interesting essay, entitled “On the 
Conduct of Life, or Advice to a School-boy.” As a whole, it 
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may be pronounced a very fine production. It contains much 
of the soundest and best advice, founded upon good principle 
and a deal of experience. The remarks upon the conduct of 
school-boys will be recognized as true by every one who has 
ever been embraced by that category. ‘The independence of 
Hazlitt’s mind, and his love of equality, are strikingly exempli- 
fied in this essay. We purpose to present our readers with 


some running extracts from it, upon the different topics of 


“conduct at school,” “study,” “society,” “love and marriage.” 
As to the first, he says: 


“You complain since, that the boys laugh at you and do not care 
about you, and that you are not treated as you were at home. My dear, 
that is one chief reason for your being sent to school, to inure you betimes 
to the unavoidable rubs and uncertain reception you may meet with in 
life. You cannot always be with me, and perhaps it is as well that you 
cannot. But you must not expect others to show the same concern about 
you as I should. You have hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been 
used to have your own way a good deal, both in the house and among 
your play-fellows, with whom you were too fond of being a leader: but 
you have good-nature and good sense, and will get the better of this in 
time. You have now got among other boys who are your equals, or 
bigger and stronger than yourself, and who have something else to attend 
to besides humouring your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a 
repulse or piece of injustice. But the first lesson to learn is, that there 
are other people in the world besides yourself. There are a number of 
boys in the school where you are, whose amusements and pursuits 
(whatever they may be) are and ought to be of as much consequence to 
them as yours can be to you, and to which, therefore, you must give 
way in your turn. The more airs of childish self-importance you give 

ourself, you will only expose yourself to be the more thwarted and 
aughed at. True equality is the only true morality or true wisdom. 
Remember always that you are but one among others, and you can 
hardly mistake your place in society. In your father’s house, you might 
do-as you pleased: in the world, you will find competitors at every turn. 
You are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate to millions: you can 
only expect to share their fate, or settle your differences amicably with 
them. You already find it so at school ; and I wish you to be reconciled 
to your situation as soon and with as little pain as you can. 

“It was my misfortune, perhaps, to be bred up among dissenters, who 
look with too jaundiced an eye at others, and set too high a value on 
their own peculiar pretensions. From being proscribed themselves, they 
learn to proscribe others; and come in the end to reduce all integrity of 
principle and soundness of opinion within the pale of their own little 
communion. Those who were out of it, and did not belong to the class 
of Rational Dissenters, 1 was led erroneously to look upon as hardly 
deserving the name of rational beings. Being thus satisfied as to the 
select few who are ‘ the salt of the earth,’ it is easy to persuade ourselves 
that we are at the head of them, and to fancy ourselves of more import- 
ance in the scale of true desert than all the rest of the world put together, 
who do not interpret a certain text of Scripture in the manner that we 
have been taught todo. You will (from the difference of education) be 
free from this bigotry, and will, I hope, avoid every thing akin to the 
same exclusive and narrow-minded spirit. Think that the minds of men 
are various as their faces—that the modes and employments of life are 
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numberless as they are necessary—that there is more than one class of 
merit—that cbcce | others may be wrong in some things, they are not so 
in all—and that countless races of men have been born, have lived and 
died without ever hearing of any one of those points in which you take 
a just pride and pleasure—and you will not err on the side of that spirit- 
ual pride or intellectual coxcombry which has been so often the bane of 
the studious and learned !” 


The following sensible remarks are made, atnong others, 
upon “study :” 


You are, J] think, too fond of reading as it is. As one means of 
avoiding excess in this way, I would wish you to make it a rule, never 
to read at meal-times, nor in company when there is any (even the most 
trivial) conversation going on, nor ever to let your eagerness to learn 
encroach upon your play-hours. Books are but one inlet of knowledge; 
and the pores of the mind, like those of the body, should be left open to 
all impressions. I applied too close to my studies, soon after I was of 
your age, and hurt myself irreparably by it. Whatever may be the value 
of learning, health and good spirits are of more. 

“JT would have you as I said, make yourself master of French, because 
ou may find it of use in the commerce of life; and I would have you 
earn Latin, partly because I learnt it myself, and I would not have you 

without any of the advantages or sources of knowledge that I possessed— 
it would be a bar of separation between us—and, secondly, because there 
is an atmosphere round this sort of classical ground, to which that of ac- 
tual life is gross and vulgar. Shut out from this garden of early sweet- 
ness, we may well exclaim— 


* How shall we part and wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits ? 


I do not think the classics so indispensable to the cultivation of your 
intellect as on another account, which I have seen explained elsewhere, 
and you will have no objection to turn with me to the passage. 

“* The study of the classics is less to be regarded as an exercise of 
the intellect, than as a discipline of humanity. The peculiar advantage 
of this mode of education consists not so much in strengthening the un- 
derstanding, as in softening and refining the taste. It gives men liberal 
views ; it accustoms the mind to take an interest in things foreign to 
itself; to love virtue for its own sake; to prefer fame to life, and glory 
to riches: and to fix our thoughts on the remote and permanent, instead 
of narrow and fleeting objects. It teaches us to believe that there is 
something really great and excellent in the world, surviving all the 
shocks of accident and fluctuations of opinion, and raises us above that 
low and servile fear which bows only to present power and upstart 
authority. Rome and Athens filled a place in the history of mankind, 
which can never be occupied again. They were two cities set on a hill, 
which could not be hid; all eyes have seen them, and their light shines 
like a mighty sea-mark into the abyss of time. 


‘ Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 
Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 
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Hail, bards triumphant, born in happier days, 
Immortal heirs of universal praise! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow!’ 


It is this feeling more than any thing else which produces a marked 
difference between the study of the ancient and modern languages, and 
which, by the weight and importance of the consequences attached to 
the former, stamps every word with a monumental firmness. By con- 
versing with the mighty dead, we imbibe sentiment with knowledge. 
We become strongly attached to those who can no longer either hurt or 
serve us, except through the influence which they exert over the mind. 
We feel the presence of that power which gives immortality to human 
thoughts and actions, and catch the flame of enthusiasm from all nations 
and ages.’ 

“ Because, however, you have learnt Latin and Greek, and can speak 
a different language, do not fancy yourself of a different order of beings 
from those you ordinarily converse with. They, perhaps, know and can 
do more things than you, though you have learnt a greater variety of 
names to express the same thing by. The great object, indeed, of these 
studies is to be ‘a cure for a narrow and selfish spirit,’ and to carry the 
mind out of its petty and local prejudices to the idea of a more general 
humanity. Do not fancy, because you are intimate with Homer and 
Virgil, that your neighbours who can never attain the same posthumous 
fame are to be despised, like those impudent valets who live in noble 
families and look down upon every one else. Though you are master 
of Cicero’s ‘ Orations,’ think it possible for a cobbler at a stall to be 
more eloquent than you. ‘ But you are a scholar, and he is not.’ Well, 
then, you have that advantage over him, but it does not follow that you 
are to have every other. Look at the heads of the celebrated poets and 
philosophers of antiquity in the collection at Wilton, and you will say 
they answer to their works: but you will find others in the same collec- 
tion whose names have hardly come down to us, that are equally fine, 
and cast in the same classic mould. Do you imagine that all the 
thoughts, genius, and capacity of those old and mighty nations are con- 
tained in a few odd volumes, to be thumbed by schoolboys? This re- 
flection is not meant to lessen your admiration of the great names to 
which you will be accustomed to look up, but to direct it to that solid 
mass of intellect and power, of which they were the most shining orna- 
ments. I would wish you to excel in this sort of learning, and to takea 
pleasure in it, because it is the path that has been chosen for you: but 
do not suppose that others do not excel equally in their line of study or 
exercise of skill, or that there is but one mode of excellence in art or 
nature. You have got on vastly beyond the point at which you set out; 
but others have been getting on as well as you in the same or other 
ways, and have kept pace with you. What then, you may ask, is the 
use of all the pains you have taken, if it gives you no superiority over 
mankind in general? It is this—You have reaped all the benefit of im- 
provement and knowledge yourself; and farther, if you had not moved 
forwards, you would by this time have been left behind.” 


To young men, particularly young students, who often enter 
the society of the world with very erroneous notions, which 
either destroy their own happiness, or injure permanently their 
reputation, the following reflections are of much value. 


“ Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, and perhaps a 
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certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed with. Few people can afford 
to be quite unaffected. At any rate do not put your worst qualities fore- 
most. Do not seek to distinguish yourself by being ridiculous; nor 
entertain that miserable ambition to be the sport and butt of the com- 
pany. By aiming at a certain standard of behaviour or intellect, you 
will at least show your taste and value for what is excellent. There are 
those who blurt out their good things with so little heed of what they 
are about, that no one thinks any thing of them; as others by keeping 
their folly to themselves gain the reputation of wisdom. Do not, how- 
ever, affect to speak only in oracles, or to deal in bon-mots: condescend 
to the level of the company, and be free and accessible to all persons. 
a whatever occurs to you, that cannot offend others or hurt your- 
self. Keep some opinions to yourself. Say what you please of others, 
but never repeat what you hear said of them to themselves. If you have 
nothing to offer yourself, laugh with the witty, assent to the wise; they 
will not think the worse of you for it. Listen to information on subjects 
you are unacquainted with, instead of always striving to lead the con- 
versation to some favourite one of your own. By the last method you 
will shine, but will not improve. I am ashamed myself ever to open 
my lips on any question I have ever written upon. It is much more diffi- 
cult to be able to converse on an equality with a number of persons in 
turn, than to soar above their heads, and excite the stupid gaze of all 
companies by bestriding some senseless topic of your own, and con- 
founding the understandings of those who are ignorant of it. Be not too 
fond of argument. Indeed, by going much into company (which I do 
not, however, wish you to do) you will be weaned from this practice, if 
you set out with it. Rather suggest what remarks may have occurred 
to yon on a subject than aim at dictating your opinions to others, or at 
defending yourself at all points. You will learn more by agreeing in 
the main with others, and entering into their trains of thinking, than by 
contradicting and urging them to extremities. Avoid singularity of 
opinion as well as of every thing else. Sound conclusions come with 
practical knowledge, rather than with speculative refinements: in what 
we really understand, we reason but little. Long-winded disputes fill 
up the place of common sense and candid inquiry. Do not imagine that 
ou will make people friends by showing your superiority over them: it 
is what they will neither admit nor forgive, unless you have a high and 
acknowledged reputation beforehand, which renders this sort of petty 
vanity more inexcusable. Seek to gain the good-will of others, rather 
than to extort their applause ; and to this end, be neither too tenacious of 
your own claims, nor inclined fo press too hard on their weaknesses.” 


“T would not, however, have you run away with a notion that the 
rich are knaves or that lords are fools. They are, for what I know, as 
honest and as wise as other people. But it is a trick of our self-love, 
supposing that another has the decided advantage of us in one way, to 
strike a balance by taking it for granted (as a moral antithesis) that he 
must be as much beneath us in those qualities on which we plume our- 
selves, and which we would appropriate almost entirely to our own use. 
It is hard, indeed, if others are raised above us not only by the gifts of 
fortune, but of understanding too. It is not to be credited. People have 
an unwillingness to admit that the house of lords can be equal in talent 
to the house of commons. So in the other sex, if a woman is hand- 
some, she is an idiot, or no better than she should be: in ours, if a man 
is worth a million of money, he is a miser, a fellow that cannot spell his 
own name, or a poor creature in some way, to bring him to our level. 
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? This is malice, and not truth. Believe all the good you can of every 
one. Do not measure others by yourself. If they have advantages which 

you have not, let your liberality keep pace with their good fortune. 
Envy no one, and you need envy no one. If you have but the magna- 
nimity to allow merit wherever you see it—understanding in a lord, or 
wit in a cobbler—this temper of mind will stand you instead of many 
accomplishments. Think no man too happy. Raphael died young. 
Milton had the misfortune to be blind. If any one is vain or proud, it is 
from folly or ignorance. Those who pique themselves excessively on 
some one thing, have but that one thing to pique themselves upon, as 
languages, mechanics, &c. I do not say that this is not an enviable de- 
lusion where it is not liable to be disturbed; but at present knowledge 
is too much diffused, and pretensions come too much into collision, for 
this to be long the case; and it is better not to form such a prejudice at 
first than to have it to undo all the rest of one’s life. If you learn any 
two things, though they may put you out of conceit one with the other, 
they will effectually cure you of any conceit you might have of yourself, 
by showing the variety and scope there is in the human mind beyond 
the limits you had set to it.” 


Te A ET ST 


Though our extracts have been already copious, we cannot 
abstain from copying Hazlitt’s views upon love and mar- | 
riage, which are contained in this same letter of advice. The h 
reader must bear in mind, that our author had been unfortunate 
in his married state, and his remarks show that this circum- 
stance had embittered his views, and deadened his perceptions 
of happiness, from a source which was peculiarly intended to 
minister to man’s felicity here. 'The deep feeling which the 
concluding portion of our extract evinces, will not, we are sure, 
be lost upon the reader. 


oe a re 


“If you ever marry, I would wish you to marry the woman you like. 
Do not be guided by the recommendation of friends. Nothing will atone 
for or overcome an original distaste. It will only increase from inti- 
macy ; and if you are to live separate, it is better not to come together. j 
There is no use in dragging a chain through life, unless it binds one to 
fy the object we love. Choose a mistress from among your equals. You 
will be able to understand her character better, and she will be more 
likely to understand yours. Those in an inferior station to yourself will 
doubt your good intentions, and misapprehend your plainest expressions. 
All that you swear is to them a riddle, or downright nonsense. You 
cannot by possibility translate your thoughts into their dialect. They 
| 7 will be ignorant of the meaning of half you say, and laugh at the rest. 





i As mistresses, they will have no sympathy with you; and as wives, 
: you can have none with them. But they will do all they can to thwart 
4 you, and to retrieve themselves in their own opinion by trick and low 
‘ cunning. No woman ever married into a family above herself that did 
> not try to make all the mischief she could in it. Be not in haste to 


marry, nor to engage your affections, where there is no probability of a 
return. Do not fancy every woman you see the heroine of a romance, 
a Sophia Western, a Clarissa, or a Julia; and yourself the potential 
hero of it, Tom Jones, Lovelace, or St. Preux. Avoid this error as you 

; would shrink back from a precipice. All your fine sentiments and ro- 
F mantic notions will (of themselves) make no more impression on one of 
these delicate creatures than on a piece of marble. Their soft bosoms 
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are steel to your amorous refinement, if you have no other pretensions. 
It is not what you think of them that determines their choice, but what 
they think of you. Endeavour, if you would escape lingering torments 
and the gnawing of the worm that dies not, to find out this, and to abide 
by the issue. We trifle with, make sport of, and despise those who are 
attached to us, and follow those that fly from us. ‘ We hunt the wind, 
we worship a statue, cry aloud to the desert.’ Do you, my dear boy, 
stop short in this career, if you find yourself setting out in it, and make 
up your mind to this, that if a woman does not like you of her own ac- 
cord, that is, from involuntary impressions, nothing you can say or do 
or suffer for her sake will make her, but will set her the more against 
you. So the song goes— 


* Quit, quit for shame; this will not move: 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her; the devil take her!’ 


“Your pain is her triumph; the more she feels you in her power, the 
worse she will treat you: the more you make it appear you deserve her 
regard, the more she will resent it as an imputation on her first judgment. 
Study first impressions above all things; for every thing depends on 
them, in love especially. Women are armed by nature and education 
with a power of resisting the importunity of men, and they use this 
power according to their discretion. They enforce it to the utmost rigour 
of the law against those whom they do not like, and relax their extreme 
ot proportionably in favour of those that they do like, and who in 

eneral care as little about them. Hence we see so many desponding 
overs and forlorn damsels. Love in women (at least) is either vanity, 
or interest, or fancy. It is merely a selfish feeling. It has nothing to 
do (I am sorry to say it) with friendship, or esteem, or even pity. I once 
asked a girl, the pattern of her sex in shape and mind and attractions, 
whether she did not think Mr. Coleridge had done wrong in making the 
heroine of his beautiful ballad story of Genevieve take compassion on 
her hapless lover— 


‘When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay—’ 


And whether she believed that any woman ever fell in love through a 
sense of compassion ? and she made answer—‘ Not if it was against her 
inclination!’ I would take the lady’s word for a thousand pounds, on 
this point. Pain holds antipathy to pleasure; pity is not akin to love; 
a dying man has more need of a nurse than of a mistress. There is no 
forcing liking. It is as little to be fostered by reason and good-nature, 
as it can be controlled by prudence or propriety. It is a mere blind, 
headstrong impulse. Least of all, flatter yourself that talents or virtue 
will recommend you to the favour of the sex, in lieu of exterior advan- 
tages. Oh! no. Women care nothing about poets, or philosophers, or 
politicians. They go by a man’s looks and manner. Richardson calls 
them ‘an eye-judging sex ;’ and I am sure he knew more about them 
than I can pretend todo. If you run away with a pedantic notion that 
they care a pin’s point about your head or your heart, you will repent it 
too late. Some blue-stocking may have her vanity flattered by your 
reputation, or be edified by the solution of a metaphysical problem, or a 
critical remark, or a dissertation on the state of the nation, and fancy 
that she hasa taste for intellect, and is an epicure in sentiment. No true 
woman ever regarded any thing but her lover’s person and address. 
Gravity will here answer all the same purpose without understanding, 
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gaiety without wit, folly without good-nature, and impudence without 
any other pretension. The natural and instinctive passion of love is 
excited by qualities not peculiar to artists, authors, and men of letters. 
It is not the jest but the laugh that follows, not the sentiment but the 
glance that accompanies it, that tells—in a word, the sense of actual 
enjoyment that — itself to others, and excites mutual understanding 
and inclination. Authors, on the other hand, feel nothing spontaneously. 
The common incidents and circumstances of life with which others are 
taken up make no alteration in them, nor provoke any of the common 
expressions of surprise, joy, admiration, anger, or merriment. Nothing 
stirs their blood, or accelerates their juices, or tickles their veins. In- 
stead of yielding to the first natural and lively impulses of things, in 
which they would find sympathy, they screw themselves up to some far- 
fetched view of the subject in order to be unintelligible. Realities are 
not good enough for them, till they undergo the process of ——— 
and reflection. If you offer them your hand to shake, they will hardly 
take it; tor this does not amount to a proposition. If you enter their 
room suddenly they testify neither surprise nor satisfaction: no new idea 
is elicited by it. Yet if you suppose this to be a repulse, re are mis- 
taken. They will enter into your affairs, or combat your ideas with all 
the warmth and vehemence imaginable, as soon as they have a subject 
started. But their faculty for thinking must be set in motion, before you 
can put any soul intothem. They are intellectual dram-drinkers; and 
without their necessary stimulus, are torpid, dead, insensible to every 
thing. They have great life of mind, but none of body. They do not 
drift with the stream of company or of passing occurrences, but are 
straining at some hyperbole, or striking out a by-path of their own. Follow 
them who list. Their minds are a sort of Herculaneum, full of old, 
petrified images ;—are set in stereotype, and little fitted to the ordinary 
occasions of life. 

* What chance, then, can they have with women, who deal only in the 
pantomime of discourse, in gesticulation and the flippant by-play of the 
senses, ‘nods and winks and wreathed smiles; and to whom to offer a 
remark is an impertinence, or a reason an affront? The only way in 
which I ever knew mental qualities or distinction tell was in the clerical 
character; and women do certainly incline to this with some sort of 
favourable regard. Whether it is that the sanctity of pretension piques 
curiosity, or that the habitual submission of their pe maya 9 to their 
spiritual guides subdues the will, a popular preacher generally has the 
helen among the elite of his female flock. According to Mrs. Inchbald, 
(see her ‘Simple Story,’) there is another reason why religious courtship 
is not without its charms! But as I do not intend you for the church, 
do not, in thinking to study yourself into the good graces of the fair, study 
yourself out of them, millions of miles. Do not place thought as a bar- 
rier between you and love: do not abstract yourself into the regions of 
truth, far from the smile of earthly beauty. Let not the cloud sit upon 
your brow: let not the canker sink into your heart. Look up, laugh loud, 
talk big, keep the colour in your cheek and the fire in your eye, adorn 
your person, maintain your health, your beauty, and your animal spirits, 
and you will pass fora fine man. But should you let your blood stagnate 
in some deep metaphysical question, or refine too much in your ideas of 
the sex, forgetting yourself in a dream of exalted perfection, you will 
want an eye to cheer you, a hand to guide you, a bosom to lean on, and 
will stagger into your grave, old before your time, unloved and unlovely. 
If you feel that you have not the necessary advantages of person, con- 
fidence, and manner, und that it is wp-hill work with you to gain the ear 
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of beauty, quit the pursuit at once, and seek for other satisfactions and 
consolations. 

“* A spider, my dear, the meanest creature that crawls or lives, has its 
mate or fellow: but a scholar has no mate or fellow. For myself, I had 
courted thought, I had felt pain; and Love turned away his face from me. 
I have gazed along the silent air for that smile which had lured me to 
my doom. I no more heard those accents which would have burst upon 
me like a voice from heaven. I loathed the light that shone on my dis- 

race. Hours, days, years, passed away ; and only turned false hope to 

xed despair. And as my frail bark sails down the stream of time, the 

od of love stands on the shore, and as I stretch out my hands to him 
in vain, claps his wings, and mocks me as I pass!” 


Hazlitt died on the 18th of September, 1830, from an attack 
of cholera, a disorder to which he had been subject, his peace 
of mind, too, having been much disturbed by pecuniary embar- 
rassments. ‘Though his unwearied yet erratic literary efforts 
yielded him annually a considerable sum of money, (£600, near 
$3000) yet his want of economy always rendered him needy. 
This fact of the amount of his income derived from the labours 
of his pen, speaks volumes for the encouragement accorded to 
literary men in England. And it is much to her praise. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of letters with us, it would take the 
aggregate of the receipts of many mere contributors to periodi- 
cals here, to equal this amount. We believe this not to arise 
from any deficiency of talent in American writers, but from the 
want of a general literary spirit and taste, which would induce 
those who have the means to encourage publishers to extend 
sufficient inducement for the exercise of native powers. 

The want of money which poor Hazlitt so often felt, was 
selected by him as a theme upon which to indite an essay. He 
succeeded most happily, and produced what we consider as 
decidedly the best of his lighter writings. It is much in the 
style of Lamb, (whom and Goldsmith we regard as the princes 
among essayists,) and possesses no small share of his admirable 
humour and feeling. If our readers have never seen it, they 
will thank us for presenting it to them. Of course our limits 
will allow the extraction of but a part. 


“It is hard to be without money. To get on without it is like traveling 
in a foreign country without a passport—you are stopped, suspected, and 
made ridiculous at every turn, besides being subjected to the most serious 
inconveniences. The want of money I here allude to is not altogether 
that which arises from absolute poverty—for where there is a downright 
absence of the common necessaries of life, this must be remedied by in- 
cessant hard labour, and the least we can receive in return is a supply of 
our daily wants—but that uncertain, casual, precarious mode of exist- 
ence, in which the temptation to spend remains after the means are ex- 
hausted, the want of money joined with the hope and possibility of getting 
it, the intermediate state of difficulty and suspense between the last 
guinea or shilling and the next that we may have the good luck to en- 
counter. This gap, this unwelcome interval constantly recurring, 
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however shabbily got over, is really full of many anxieties, misgivings, 
mortifications, meannesses, and deplorable embarrassments of every 
description. I may attempt (this essay is not a fanciful speculation) to 
enlarge upon a few of them. 

“It is hard to go without one’s dinner through sheer distress, but 
harder still to go without one’s breakfast. Upon the strength of that first 
and aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to face the difficulties be- 
fore one, and to dare the worst: but to be roused out of one’s warm bed, 
and perhaps a profound oblivion of care, with golden dreams, (for po- 
verty does not prevent golden dreams,) and told there is nothing for 
breakfast, is cold comfort, for which one’s half-strung nerves are not pre- 
pared, and throws a damp upon the prospects of the day. It is a bad 
beginning. A man without a breakfast is a poor creature, unfit to go in 
search of one, to meet the frown of the world, or to borrow a shilling of 
a friend. He may beg at the corner of a street—nothing is too mean for 
the tone of his feelings—robbing on the highway is out of the question, 
as requiring too much courage, and some opinion of a man’s self. It is, 
indeed, as old Fuller, or some worthy of that age, expresses it, ‘ the 
heaviest stone which melancholy can throw at a man,’ to learn, the first 
thing after he rises in the morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, 
that there is no loaf, tea, or butter in the house, and that the baker, the 
grocer, and butterman have refused to give any farther credit. This is 
taking one sadly at a disadvantage. It is striking at one’s spirit and 
resolution in their very source, the stomach—it is attacking one on the 
side of hunger and mortification at once; it is casting one into the very 
mire of humility and Slough of Despond. The worst is, to know what 
face to put upon the matter, what excuse to make to the servants, what 
answer to send to the tradespeople; whether to laugh it off, or be grave, 
or angry, or indifferent; in a 5 to know how to parry off an evil which 
you cannot help. What a luxury, what a God’s-send in such a dilemma, 
to find a half-crown which had slipped through a hole in the lining of 
your waistcoat, a crumpled bank note in your breeches pocket, or a 

uinea clinking in the bottom of your trunk, which had been thought- 

essly left there out of a former heap! Vain hope! Unfounded illusion! 
The experienced in such matters know better, and laugh in their sleeves 
at so improbable a suggestion. Not a corner, not a cranny, not a pocket, 
not a drawer has been left unrummaged, or has not been subjected over 
and over again to more than the strictness of a custom-house scrutiny. 
Not the slightest rustle of a piece of bank paper, not the gentlest pressure 
of a piece of hard metal, but would have given notice of its hiding-place 
with electrical rapidity, long before, in such circumstances. All the 
variety of pecuniary resources, which form a legal tender in the current 
coin of the realm, are assuredly drained, exhausted to the last farthing 
before this time. But is there nothing in the house that one can turn to 
account? Is there not an old family-watch, or piece of plate, or a ring, 
or some worthless trinket that one could part with? nothing belonging 
to one’s self or a friend, that one could raise the wind upon, till some- 
thing better turns up? At this moment an old-clothes man passes, and 
his deep, harsh tones sound like a premeditated insult on one’s distress, 
and banish the thought of applying for his assistance, as one’s eye glances 
furtively at an old hat or a great coat, hung up behind a closet door. 
Humiliating contemplations! Miserable uncertainty! One hesitates, 
and the opportunity is gone by; for without one’s breakfast, one has not 
the resolution to do any thing !” 
* * * * * a 


“The going without a dinner is another of the miseries of wanting 
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money, though one can bear up against this calamity better than the 
former, which really ‘blights the tender blossom and promise of the 
day.’ With one good meal, one may hold a parley with hunger and 
moralize upon temperance. One has time to turn one’s self and look 
about one—to ‘screw one’s courage to the sticking place,’ to graduate 
the scale of disappointment, and stave off appetite fill supper time. You 
gain time, and time in this weather-cock world is every thing. You may 
dine at two, or at six, or seven—as most convenient. You may in the 
mean while receive an invitation to dinner, or some one (not knowing 
how you are circumstanced) may send you a present of a haunch of 
venison or a brace of pheasants from the country, or a distant relation 
may die and leave you a legacy, or a patron may call and overwhelm 
you with his smiles and bounty, 


‘ As kind as kings upon their coronation day ;’ 


or there is no saying what may happen. One may wait for dinner— 
breakfast admits of no delay, of no interval interposed between that and 
our first waking thoughts. Besides, there are shifts and devices, shabby 
and mortifying enough, but still available in case of need. How many 
expedients are there in this great city, time out of mind and times with- 
out number, resorted to by the dilapidated and thrifty speculator, to get 
through this grand difficulty without utter failure! One may dive into 
a cellar, and dine on boiled beef and carrots for temperance, with the 
knives and forks chained to the table, and jostled by greasy elbows that 
seem to make such a precaution not unnecessary (hunger is proof against 
indignity !)—or one may contrive to part with a superfluous article of 
wearing apparel, and carry home a mutton chop and cook it in a garret ; 
or one may drop in at a friend’s at the dinner hour, and be asked to stay 
or not; or one may walk out and take a turn in the Park, about the time, 
and return home to tea, so as at least to avoid the sting of the evil—the 
appearance of not having dined. You then have the laugh on your side, 
having deceived the gossips, and can submit to the want of a sumptuous 
repast without murmuring, having saved your pride, and made a virtue 
of necessity. I say all this may be done by a man without a oy any 
what business has a man without money with one ?)—See English Mal- 
thus and Scotish Macculloch—and it is only my intention here to bring 
forward such instances of the want of money as are tolerable both in 
theory and practice. I once lived on coffee (as an experiment) for a 
fortnight together, while I was finishing the copy of a half-length portrait 
of a Manchester manufacturer, who died worth a plum. I rather slurred 
over the coat, which was a reddish brown, ‘ of formal cut,’ to receive my 
five guineas, with which I went to market myself, and dined on sausages 
and mashed potatoes, and while they were getting ready, and I could 
hear them hissing in the pan, read a volume of ‘ Gil Blas,’ containing 
the account of the fair Aurora. This was in the days of my youth. 
Gentle reader, do not smile! Neither Monsieur de Very, nor Louis XVIIL, 
over an oyster-pdté, nor Apicius himself, ever understood the meaning 
of the word /uzury better than I did at that moment!” 
* * * * * . 

“ There is a set of poor devils who live upon a printed prospectus of a 
work that never will be written, for which they solicit your name and 
half a crown. Decayed actresses take an annual benefit at one of the 
theatres; there are patriots who live upon periodical subscriptions, and 
critics who go about the country lecturing on poetry. I confess I envy 
none of these; but there are persons who, provided they can live, care 
not how they live—who are fond of display, even when it implies 
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exposure; who court notoriety under every shape, and embrace the public 
with demonstrations of wantonness. There are genteel beggars, who 
send up a well-penned epistle requesting the loan of a shilling. Your 
snug bachelors and retired old maids pretend they can distinguish the 
knock of one of these at their door. 1 scarce know which I dislike the 
most—the patronage that affects to bring premature genius into notice, 
or that extends its piecemeal formal charity towards it in its decline. I 
hate your literary funds and funds for decayed artists—they are corpo- 
rations for the encouragement of meanness, pretence, and insolence. Of 
all people, 1 cannot tell how it is, but the players appear to me the best 
able to do without money. They are a privileged class. If not exempt 
from the common calls of necessity and business, they are enabled ‘ by 
their so potent art,’ to soar above them. As they make imaginary ills 
their own, real ones become imaginary, sit light upon them, and are 
thrown off with comparatively little trouble. Their life is theatrical— 
its various accidents are the shifting scenes of a play—rags and finery, 
tears and laughter, a mock dinner or a real one, a crown of jewels or of 
straw, are to them nearly the same. I am sorry I cannot carry on this 
reasoning to actors who are past their prime. ‘The gilding of their pro- 
fession is then worn off, and shows the false metal beneath; vanity and 
hope (the props of their riya have had their day; their former 
gaiety and carelessness serve as a foil to their present discouragement ; 
and want and infirmities press upon them at once. ‘ We know what we 
are,’ as Ophelia says, ‘but we know not what we shall be.’ A work- 
house seems the last resort of poverty and distress—a parish pauper 1s 
another name for all that is mean and to be deprecated in human exist- 
ence. But that name is but an abstraction, an average term—‘ within 
that lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive us.’ I heard not long 
ago of a poor man who had been for many years a respectable tradesman 
in London, and who was compelled to take shelter in one of those 
receptacles of age and wretchedness, and who said he could be con- 
tented with it—he had his regular meals, a nook in the chimney, and a 
coat to his back—but he was forced to lie three in a bed, and one of the 
three was out of his mind and crazy, and his great delight was, when 
the others fell asleep, to tweak their noses and flourish his night-cap 
over their heads, so that they were obliged to lie awake and hold him 
down between them. One should be quite mad to bear this. To what 
a point of insignificance may not human life dwindle! To what fine, 
agonizing threads will it not cling! Yet this man had been a lover in 
his youth, in an humble way, and still begins his letters to an old maid, 
(his former flame,) who sometimes comforts him by listening to his 
complaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, ‘My pear Miss 
Nancy ! 

“ Another of the greatest miseries of a want of money, is the tap 
of adun at your door, or the previous silence when you expect it—the 
uneasy sense of shame at the approach of your tormentor; the wish to 
meet, and yet to shun the encounter; the disposition to bully, yet the 
fear of irritating; the real and the sham excuses; the submission to im- 
pertinence ; the assurances of a speedy supply; the disingenuousness 
you practise on him and on yourself; the degradation in the eyes of 
others and yourown. Qh! it is wretched to have to confront a just and 
oft-repeated demand, and to be without the means to satisfy it; to de- 
ceive the confidence that has been placed in you; to forfeit your credit ; 
to be placed at the power of another, to be indebted to his lenity; to 
stand convicted of having played the knave or the fool; and to have no 
way left to escape contempt but by incurring pity. The suddenly 
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meeting a creditor on turning the corner of a street, whom you have been 
trying to avoid for months, and had persuaded you were several hundred 
miles off, discomposes the features and shatters the nerves for some time. 
It is also a serious annoyance to be unable to repay a loan to a friend 
who is in want of it—nor is it very pleasant to be so hard run as to be 
induced to request a repayment. It is difficult to decide the preference 
between debts of honour and legal demands; both are bad enough, and 
almost a fair excuse for driving any one into the hands of money- 
lenders—to whom an application, if successful, is accompanied with a 
sense of being in the vulture’s gripe—a reflection akin to that of those 
who formerly sold themselves to the devil—or, if unsuccessful, is ren- 
dered doubly galling by the smooth, civil leer of cool contempt with 
which you are dismissed, as if they had escaped from your clutehes— 
not you from theirs. If any thing can be added to the mortification and 
distress arising from straitened circumstances, it is when vanity comes 
in to barb the dart of poverty—when you have a picture on which you 
had calculated, rejected from an exhibition, or a manuscript returned on 
your hands, or a tragedy damned, at the very instant when your cash 
and credit are at the lowest ebb. This forlorn and helpless feeling has 
reached its acme in the prison scene in Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 
where his unfortunate hero has just dropped the manager’s letter from 
his nands, with the laconic answer written in it:—‘ Your play has been 
read, and won’t do.’ To feel poverty is bad; but to feel it with the ad- 
ditional sense of our incapacity to shake it off, and that we have not 
merit enough to retrieve our circumstances—and, instead of being held 
up to admiration, are exposed to persecution and insult—is the last stage 
of human infirmity. e have heard it remarked, that the most pathetic 
story in the world is that of Smollett’s fine gentleman and lady in jail, 
who have been roughly handled by the mob for some paltry attempt at 
raising the wind, and she exclaims, in extenuation of the pitiful figure 
he cuts, ‘ Ah! he was a fine fellow once!’ ” 


Hazlitt’s many writings we cannot even enumerate. His criti- 
cisms upon the character of Shakspeare’s plays, and upon the 
literature of the age of Elizabeth, are probably the best known 
in this country. His favourite work, to which he devoted years 
of labour, was the Life of Napoleon, a man whom he most 
enthusiastically admired. He used to say, when recurring to 
the days of his youth, “give me back one single evening at 
Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled woods, before 
Bonaparte was yet beaten, with ‘ wine of attic taste,’ when wit, 
beauty, friendship, presided at the board.” His “ Life” is in 
four volumes. The last two are particularly well written, and 
the book should be better known here thai it is. ‘The compa- 
ratively little reputation of this work poorly repaid the labour 
that was bestowed upon it by its author. Very great praise is 
awarded to this production by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd in his 
sketch of Hazlitt’s intellectual character, prefixed to the Essays. 
He must have been no ordinary man, who could draw from two 
such persons as Talfourd and Bulwer the enthusiastic enco- 
miums which they have accorded to him. Indeed, the critical 
faculty seems to have been possessed in an eminent degree by 
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Hazlitt ; and this is no small praise, for it conduces to make its 
possessor apt for the study and appreciation of every department 
of intellect. T’o “'The Thoughts on his Genius,” by the author 
of Eugene Aram, we would direct the attention of our readers; 
and will conclude with the following beautiful extract from the 
close of Bulwer’s notice : 


“ When Hazlitt died he left no successor; others may equal him, but 
none resemble. And I confess that few deaths of the great writers of 
oe time ever affected me more painfully than his: for most of those 
who, with no inferior genius, have gone before him, it may be said that 
in their lives they tasted the sweets of their immortality—they had their 
consolations of glory ; and if fame can atone for the shattered nerve, the 
jaded spirit, the wearied heart of those ‘who scorn delight and love 
laborious days,’—verily, they had their reward. But Hazlitt went down 
to dust without having won the crown for which he had so agate 
struggled; the shouts of applauding thousands echoed not to the sic 
man’s bed; his reputation, great amongst limited circles, was still ques- 
tionable to the world.- He who had done so much for the propagation of 
thought—for the establishment of new sectaries and new schools—from 
whose wealth so many had filled their coffers,—left no stir on the surface 
from which he sank to the abyss:—he who had vindicated so nobly the 
fame of others—what critic to whom the herd would listen had vindi- 
cated his? Men with meagre talents and little souls could command 
the ear of thousands, but to the wisdom of the teacher it was deafened. 
Vague and unexamined prejudices, aided only by some trivial faults, or 
some haughty mannerism of his own, had steeled the public, who eagerly 
received the doctrines filched from him second hand, to the wisdom and 
eloquence of the originator. A great man sinking amidst the twilight 
of his own renown, after a brilliant and unclouded race, if a solemn, is 
an inspiring and elating spectacle. But nature has no sight more sad 
and cheerless than the sun of a genius which the clouds have so long 
and drearily overcast that there are few to mournand miss the luminary 
when it sinks from the horizon.” 





Arr. IL— “My Prisons.” Memoirs of Silvio Pellico of Saluzzo; 
and Additions, &c., with a Biographical Notice of Pellico. By 
Prero Maroncettt, of Forli. 2 vols. Translated from the 
Italian. Cambridge: 1836. 


The original work of Pellico—the whole of which is com- 
prised in the first volume of the two now before us—was 
translated three years since, by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, and given 
to the British public with the title of “ My Imprisonments.” 

The translator unhappily thought fit to prefix a disquisition 
of his own, upon the wrongs sustained by Italy, in which he, 
most inappropriately, revived the unwelcome subject of Lord 
Nelson’s execution of Carraccioli; and indulged himself in a 
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lengthened strain of severe invective against the governments 
that claim to be exclusively legitimate. It is not easy to ima- 
gine Mr. Roscoe’s inducement thus to mar the wiser design 
which Pellico had manifested throughout his work, and ex- 
pressly declared in his first chapter—to exclude all asperity, all 
irritating topics and reflections, and every degree of uncharita- 
bleness ; even when the facts disclosed might plainly warrant 
severity of remark. He felt, indeed, the dignity of his situation 
and character too sensibly, 


“ To unpack his heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab.” 


The persecution that he had just passed through, had been 
so base as well as atrocious—so equally marked with palt 
malice and odious tyranny—that it was not for him to spea 
its character. The endeavour seemed to have been made to 
degrade him by those oppressions, and it became not him to 
say whether the attempt had been successful. All that could 
properly be expected from him was performed when he related 
the facts, so far as they could be made known without probable 
detriment to others; and the world, or at least all generous 
minds, will not fail to supply the indignant comment. 

This delicacy should have been respected, also, by his trans- 
lator ; but it appeared to be entirely lost on Mr. Roscoe, who, 
by making the book incongruous as a whole, rendered it, in a 
degree, distasteful to many of its English readers; and pro- 
voked a portion of the periodical press into harsh and illiberal 
strictures on the ingenuous narrative of the author. Yet, never 
was such rancour less deservedly incurred, since it would have 
been impossible for him to disown more explicitly or carefully 
all political purpose in his publication. “ Like a lover,” he says, 
“j]l-treated by his mistress, and manfully resolved to keep 
aloof from her, I shall leave politics where they are, and speak 
of other things.” 

He had, indeed, a worthier, a far more elevated aim; the 
whole tenor of his work shows his motives to have been sin- 
cerely such as he declared, namely, to contribute to the comfort 
of the unhappy, by making known the consolations that he 
found attainable under the greatest misfortunes——to bear wit- 
ness that, in long sufferings, he had not found human nature 
so unworthy or so deficient in excellent characters as it is often 
represented ; to invite to a universal charity, holding nothing 
worthy of hatred but deceit and moral degradation ; and to 
repeat a truth, too often forgotten, that religion and philosophy 
both require a calm judgment and an energetic will, without 
whose union there is no justice, or dignity, or strength of 
principle. 
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It was to a work faithfully intended for such purposes as 
these—and, surely, not ill adapted to its object—Mr. Roscoe 
unaccountably chose to fasten his acrimonious treatise. Ona 
laburnum of Italy, rich in the soft verdure of its foliage, and 
the balmy fragrance of its blossoms, he engrafted an English 
bramble, presenting thorns and briars on every side. We cannot 
wonder, ‘therefore, that the admixture gave some dissatisfac- 
tion; yet several among the most respectable of the critical 
journals had the candour to make a discrimination, ard to 
award to the work of Pellico the meed of their unqualified ap- 
proval. A republication in this country followed, almost of 
course, and it is understood that a pretty large edition has been 
exhausted. Yet, an impediment remained to prevent its being 
perfectly appreciated. ‘The translation had been unskilfully 
performed, so as to furnish, to those who were unacquainted 
with the original, a very inadequate idea of the deep and tender 
pathos, or the unaffected simplicity of style, that mark the pro- 
duction as it came from the pen of the author. 

We must admit that a translator’s task is truly difficult, 
when, aiming at more than a mere transfer of the prominent 
thoughts, he endeavours, by the choice and arrangement of 
words in another language, to produce the effect on the un- 
derstanding and feelings of his readers that arose from a 
perusal of the original by such as were familiar with its dic- 
tion. The difficulty is multiplied when nice shades of senti- 
ment are to be shown, and where the phrase originally employed 
has been particularly simple. It is, then, a very hard task to 
present the exact thought unaltered by exaggeration, or dimi- 
nution, dressed from the stores of a different vocabulary, in 
conformity with the laws of a different idiom, yet preserving 
the grace and ease of the original. This has, however, been 
satisfactorily performed in the work before us; especially in 
the Additions, with some exceptions as to the biography, which 
we shall have occasion to notice. 

The first volume contains the narrative of Pellico—a narra- 
tive rather of feelings and operations of the mind, than of 
striking events or wonderful performances. This, excepting 
the difference in the version, is the same that, when originally 
published, was justly called a work of great truths and great omis- 
sions. The omissions were, perhaps, unavoidable, in the actual 
circumstances of the author’s condition, and more especially in 
those of his many compatriots and friends, who were still liable 
to an aggravated malignancy of persecution. The work also 
needed some completion that he thought his opportunities did 
not allow him to give. The omissions were supplied, in a great 
degree, at least, by the Additions written by M. Maroncelli, 
in accordance with the wishes of Pellico, and now presented to 
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- the public, for the first time, in an English dress. 'These oc- 


cupy the second volume, along with an excellent biography of 
Pellico, which, in all the European editions of the work, except 
the first one, was placed before the Memoirs: as it plainly 
should be. It is so, at least, in the editions of Leipsic and 
Lugano, as well as in the French version of M. Latour; and 
the only exception arose from the fact that the first Italian edi- 
tion, of Paris, was issued from the press in two parts—the 
Memoirs of Pellico preceding, by several weeks, the publication 
of the Additions and Biography. 

We cannot divine the reason for which the more natural 
arrangement has now been. dislocated ; and it appears to be an 
unhappy inversion to transfer the biographical sketch of Pellico’s 
early youth to the end of his own account of his later years, to 
which it had been reasonably intended as an introduction, not 
an epilogue; for the biography, commencing with his birth, 
terminates at the date of October 7th, 1820, and the Memoirs 
begin on the 13th of the same month. In Europe, where the 
personal and literary character of Pellico are more generally 
known, it may be of less consequence ; but here it is altogether 
important that the biography should be taken first in order, so 
as to understand who and what he was before reading the de- 
scription he has given of his imprisonment. 

Some notices of the life of Pellico had been prefixed to a 
Freuch version published by M. Latour, who most handsomely 
acknowledged his obligations to M. Maroncelli for the state- 
ments which they comprised. When, subsequently, a republi- 
cation, in Italian, was made, with additions by M. Maroncelli, 
he was requested to furnish a more extended biography, and 
his compliance produced the one before us. He declared in 
commencing it that, having supplied to M. Latour the mate- 
rials which that gentleman had used with such success as no 
one coming after him might hope to attain, he could not vary 
from those prior statements, and therefore should not hesitate, 
at need, to retain what M. Latour had said, and the phrase [/a 
redazione| in which it had been conveyed. The biography was 
accordingly interspersed with quotations, marked as such, from 
the French work, and untranslated ; but a comparison of the 
two will show that it was quite a different affair; being a full 
and philosophical account of the childhood, education, youth, 
and manhood, but especially the mental growth and literary 
progress of Pellico, instead of the slight, though beautiful 
sketch of Latour. 

The translator gives but a turbid reflection of the original, 
when he makes M. Maroncelli say: “I have necessarily 
adopted his narrative, so far as it extends, and have sometimes 
borrowed his very words.” No version could possibly be less 
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felicitous. The biographer is not speaking of what he has 
done, but of his purposes; and he merely asserts, at the very 
start, a right and intention to use again, if he shall find occa- 
sion [all ’uopo], the statements that he had previously furnished. 
There is no idea of “borrowing the very words” in the ori- 
ginal; and, indeed, as the words were French, and the work 
he was about to write Italian, they could, plainly, be bor- 
rowed only in a quotation. There are other faults, or at least 
weaknesses, in this version, but none so glaring as the first ; 
unless one that we shall notice, where the word schiaffo (a 
box on the ear, or slap in the face) is diluted to “a sharp 
rebuke ;” which is quite a different thing among gentlemen and 
cavaliers. We are the more particular in reprehending these 
sins of the translator, because they manifestly proceed from 
carelessness, and not from any inherent difficulty in the style 
of the original; and, also, because we are able to say that the 
rest of the translation is free from the inaccuracies which have 
been suffered to blemish the biography. But, surely, the bio- 
graphy ought to have been rendered with at least equal care, 
as it is the most valuable part of the 4dditions ; approaching 
very nearly the interest and eloquence of Pellico’s own nar- 
rative, which it excels in variety, and depth of philosophical 
reflections. 

We cannot, indeed, more explicitly state our opinion of this 
biography than by saying it is worthy of the Memoirs that form 
its appropriate continuation ; and certainly it is not easy to find 
a more lucid and delightful exposition of the growth of intel- 
lectual power and moral principle, from infancy to manhood, 
through trials and temptations, than is furnished by the two 
works taken together, forming an entire picture, of which the 
biography is an essential and important part. We shall not 
attempt to abridge or analyze it here ;—a few of the leading 
facts are all that our limits will allow. 

Silvio was born at Saluzzo, in Piedmont, of parents in good 
circumstances, and of great amiability of character. A sickly, 
melancholy, gifted, and docile child, he was almost constantly 
at home; and imbibed, chiefly from his excellent mother, the 
gentleness and benevolence that eminently marked her disposi- 
tion, and have been so conspicuous in his own. At the same 
period, the germ of his literary and social aspirations may be 
perceived in the lessons that he drew from his father’s affec- 
tionate companionship. The recitation of dramatic selections 
was a family amusement so much favoured by Signor Ororato, 
the father, that he sometimes wrote such dialogues himself for 
the purpose ; and he encouraged the early attempts of Silvio at 
dramatic compositions ; the first of which was made when he 
was but ten years of age. The indulgent parent likewise took 
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his boys with him to attend the public assemblies, where matters 
of political interest were debated. Doubtless, he little thought 
he was thus giving a bias to his son’s opinions, at that tender 
age, so near to infancy, which would remotely lead him to ten 
years of imprisonment in Austrian dungeons; and when fos- 
tering that early bud of promise in the poetic talent of his puny 
child, as little did he look to see it expand to such excelling 
beauty as it afterwards attained. The patriot of Milan—the 
martyr at Spielberg—the great tragic poet of all Italy—-could 
not have been within the range of the father’s anticipations ; 
but we almost dare to believe that the presentient heart of the 
mother impelled her to inculcate those principles of moral rec- 
titude, of Christian love, and firm reliance on the goodness of 
his God, which she knew would be equally a blessing to him, 
in the darkest gloom of adversity, and in the brightest hour of 
prosperity and fame. 

There are many anecdotes of his childhood, which we may 
suppose were communicated by him to the biographer, though 
probably with little view to such a use of them, during the long 
tedium of their confinement in the same cell at Spielberg. They 
are related simply, and without the appearance of exaggeration ; 
nor are any introduced that do not tend to illustrate the pecu- 
liar character and developement of his mind; we therefore follow 
him through a weakly boyhood, much afflicted with disease 
and disordered nerves, to the stage of transition from childhood 
to adolescence ; “an age,” says his biographer, “ which has no 
— character—a period when we cease to be one thing 
and are not yet another—when we are not ourselves, but merely 
imitators.” 

We do not assent to this doctrine; as our own experience 
and observation can supply us with no proof that there is any 
stage of life so void of character; but we will not pause for 
controversy. Prior to this, it seems, he was for the first, and, 
so far as we learn, the last time in love. The object of this very 
early passion was a little girl who died at the age of fourteen. 
How much Silvio was her senior we are not informed ; but the 
impression on his heart was indelible, and furnished many a 
day-dream to the solitary prisoner in after years. The anni- 
versary of her death was consecrated, even in the — of 
Spielberg, to tender remembrance of his beloved Carlotta. It 
is a fault of this biography that dates are not always given; 
we can only conjecture, therefore, that it was when he was 
about seventeen, he accompanied a twin sister, on her marriage, 
into France, where she was to reside ; and, in the charming 
society of Lyons, the pleasures of opening manhood first broke 
on his delighted view. “ Here he drank of the flood of life with 
such youthful extasy as to excite the fear that he would be 
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overwhelmed ; for this is not the stage of life when the good 
seeds of childhood are seen to germinate. This rarely happens, 
indeed, till after satiety has disenchanted the scene, and the 
inebriation has passed away. For four years did he wander 
in that labyrinth which we have all traversed, and came out of 
it with victory. He ever recurred to this period with those 
painful emotions, sad yet pleasing, with which we dwell upon 
the past, and long for that which is gone for ever.” 

The above is not the version granted to us by our translator, 
who gives the passage thus: “Silvio remained to drink large 
draughts from the flood of life with juvenile eagerness. Four 
years did he struggle in the labyrinth of youth, and he came forth 
with victory. Yet his recollections of this period were mingled 
with regret.” 

The inaccuracy would be unimportant, if it did not seem to 
imply that he looked back to those four years as time ill spent. 
The word regret, as used thus without explanation, looks as if 
meant to hint remorse. But there is no warrant for such an 
idea in the original; and the translator is unjust when he in- 
sinuates it. Dolce regresso isthe phrase,—a sweet retrospection,— 
mingled with penosa mestizia, a painful sadness. 'The sentiment 
is plainly similar to the well-known comparison in Ossian : 

“ Carril joined his voice. ‘The music was like the memory 
of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul.” 

During this sojourn, his studies, as his habits, were entirely 
French ; but he was restored to Italy by the powerful effect 
that Foscolo’s new poem (the 'Tombs) wrought upon his feelings. 
It recalled the truant to his native literature. He could think 
of nothing but Foscolo and his poem. His longings to return 
were soon gratified, and he rejoined his father’s family at Milan, 
where they had fixed their residence. Here he obtained a pro- 
fessorship of the French language in the College of Military 
Orphans, and became acquainted with the numerous body of 
literary men, who, at that period, rendered Milan the Athens of 
Italy. 

Monti and Foscolo divided the empire of letters, and hated 
each other cordially ; without refusing to give just credit each 
to the other’s extraordinary genius. Pellico stood aloof from 
their bickerings, and endeavoured to heal their animosities. 
Monti invited him to an intimacy, and proposed a joint transla- 
tion of Byron’s poetry ; but the offer was declined. At a public 
coffee-house, Foscolo had given a blow, or slap in the face, 
(schiaffo,) not merely a “sharp rebuke,” as our translator has 
minced it, to a person who thought to pay court to him by 
speaking ill of his rival. Pellico told the circumstance to Monti, 
with good effect. In this society his ambition and courage were 
excited ; and he produced his tragedy of Francesca di Rimini, 
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with great success. It had the compliment of a translation into 
English verse by Lord Byron; and was represented all over 
Italy with immense applause. Other works of the same kind 
followed ; and he rapidly took the first rank among the page 
poets of Italy. Here, too, commenced his friendship with Ma- 
= which was subsequently so great a source of comfort 
to him. 

Their names will be henceforth inseparably united, not be- 
cause they have contributed portions of the same literary per- 
formance, but as partakers of the same dungeon during a long 
and cruel imprisonment, no less glorious to their characters 
than that of Olmutz to Lafayette, and, like that, inflicted by the 
malice of a tyrant, because they were known to possess en- 
lightened minds, and zeal for the rights of man. History, on 
whose page their sufferings must surely be embalmed, may 
class, perhaps, with them the Count Confalonieri, Pallavicini, 
Borsieri, Oroboni, and some others who shared the same per- 
secution for the same cause. Of these, the last named sunk 
under the murderous rigour of Austrian prison discipline ; but 
Pellico has been restored to his friends and to literature; and 
Maroncelli finds in the United States an asylum, where the 
bitterness of a separation from his native land is compensated 
by the enjoyment of domestic happiness, the attachment of a 
large circle of friends, and the general esteem of the community 
in which he lives." 

The time had not arrived, when Pellico published his me- 
moirs, to tell the world what specific act supplied the Austrian 
despot with an excuse for commencing so malignant a persecu- 
tion. Such a disclosure might have been perverted to a plea 
for adding to the weight of chains still worn by many unfortu- 
nate men yet groaning in the fangs of the tyrant. But we may 
gather the general fact, that the offence of the conspirators was 
an endeavour to improve the social condition and literary taste 
of their countrymen. Some time before 1820, (again we must 
complain of the want of dates,) the provisional government of 
Austria being firmly established in the north of Italy, there was 
nothing left for the true-hearted citizen but to wait the chance 
of events; and, meantime, aid in fostering industry and the 
arts; the Counts Porro and Confalonieri had been distin- 
guished for their independent spirit and zeal for improvements; 
and had given their exertions to the introduction of common 


' Weare happy to learn that Coafalonieri, with Pallavicini, and many 
others, indeed all the remaining state prisoners of Spielberg, have been 
released, and are coming to this country. Such men are an acquisition 
to any nation; and their sufferings in the cause of freedom will give 
them a double claim on our respect. We venture to promise them a 
sincere, though it will not be a noisy welcome. 
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schools and steamboats, with other useful novelties. At the 
suggestion and persuasion of Pellico, they also established a 
literary journal, called the Conciliator, of which he became the 
editor, and to which many of those who were subsequently con- 
fined with him were contributors. Their object was a noble 
one. “'l’hrough this journal they hoped,” says M. Maroncelli, 
“to give a new literary direction to the intellect; or, in other 
words, to restore letters to their pure and primary end, that is 
to say, to lead to the true by means of the beautiful. They 
aimed to strike down the limits of an intolerant and exclusive 
system of criticism, and to produce a higher appreciation of 
their native literature,—a better use of that of other nations.” 

The design may seem vague or romantic; but those who 
engaged in it were quite in earnest ; and the impulse thus given 
had a salutary effect on the literature of Italy, for its most valu- 
able productions since that period seem to have owed their 
conception, or their best characteristics, to the influence of the 
association that held its meetings three times each week at the 
house of Count Porro, and interchanged the suggestions of cul- 
tivated minds harmoniously devoted to the same exalted pur- 
pose. The journal itself was published under the restraints of 
a stupid and illiberal censorship, which pruned and emasculated 
every thing prepared for its columns; but the jealousy of the 
imperial officers to whom the articles were submitted could not 
prevent the opinions, formed or strengthened by the intercourse 
of such minds, from finding their way abroad. A view of the 
journal as actually published, would, of course, furnish no idea 
of what was effected by the association, which operated more 
considerably by extraneous efforts. Much that passed only in 
conversation became widely disseminated, and many books 
were written, containing opinions that could not have appeared 
in the Conciliator. Through the same influence contributions 
were made, of great value, to history, criticism, political economy, 
and the exact sciences. <A regenerating influence was at work, 
which would have affected not only the literature, but, in its 
remoter consequences, the social condition of all Italy. The 
association, says the biographer, “ educated, or at least prepared, 
a new generation of authors ; and this education or preparation 
was not written ; the meetings of the circle created it. It can 
therefore be related only by one that was there, in the midst; 
and this was the most important and most characteristic, 
because the most unshackled, of all the operations of the 
society.” 

The conciliators thought that they knew how far they might 


'This passage is otherwise, and very imperfectly, rendered by the 
translator. 
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venture, and how much would be permitted by the government, 
particularly as they patiently submitted to the censorship. But 
they were treading on a sleeping volcano; their way was 


‘* Super ignes suppositos cineri doloso.” 
pp 


They were, in fact, preparing the way for a social revolution ; 
and they knew it. hey were convinced that violence was not 
the means by which permanent good might be obtained for 
Italy ; but to reform the national character upon sound prin- 
ciples of metaphysics and taste, was held by them tu be desirable 
and practicable. While the prevailing philosophy is material- 
ism, the people will continue to be selfish and uninformed, 
and just so long they will be enslaved. ‘There is no hope of a 
change in the government, or the social condition, while the 
people are so ignorant as not to feel that they are deprived of 
any toa “while their sense of dignity is not offended, and 
the mildness of the shepherd who leads them every day to pas- 
ture, and brings them home at night to the sheepfold, is blessed 
by them as if it were paternal solicitude.” Such was their 
reasoning on the subject, and they therefore intended their asso- 
ciation to be a “logical school of liberty,” operating for the far- 
off future; but not the less certainly, even for social regeneration ; 
and in respect to literature, it resembled, M. Maroncelli says, 
“the tree of Nebuchadnezzar, which in one night produced 
both flowers and fruit.” If we may judge by some of the fruit 
thus produced, the social regeneration at which they aimed 
woud have been conformed to the principles developed in the 
writings of Vico, Pogano, and Ballanche, of Wronsky, Lamme- 
nais, and the profound and misunderstood Fourrier. 

But the minions of Austrian despotism watched these pro- 
ceedings with jealousy and apprehension. They loved darkness 
better than light; and the illumination shed over the paths of 
knowledge alarmed them as the effulgence of the orb of night 
disturbs the wolves and sets them howling. It seemed to them 
portentous as the mysterious radiance of a comet that 





“ with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 


One of the contributors to the journal held an employment 
under the government ; he was directed by his immediate supe- 
rior to cease writing, under penalty of losing his office. Another 
was warned that he would be invited by the police to remove 
from Lombardy. Menaces more distinct followed ; the censor- 
ship at the same time grew so absurdly strict that scarcely any 
thing was allowed to pass; and it became evident that to con- 
tinue the publication was impossible. 
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“Tt was,” says M. Latour, “a cruel day for that brilliant school at 
Milan, when its dissolution being resolved upon, each of its members 
sadly returned to his solitary studies. Surrounded by the literary world 
of its own creation, it might have viewed itself for a moment as young 
and free Italy by the side of the others—old and conquered. But the 
citizens of this imaginary country were not long allowed to dwell on so 
many vanished hopes. The shock of the Neapolitan revolution was felt 
throughout Lombardy. Arrests took place. The proclamations of the 
Austrian government against secret societies were not warnings to the 
members of such associations—they were denunciations immediately 
carried into effect. New arrests were made, and, at this time, of indi- 
viduals from the ranks of the Conciliator.” 


The government chose to call the association a “ conspiracy,” 
and to persecute all who were concerned in it. Pellico, with 
Maroncelli and several others were suddenly arrested, and 
after a confinement, first at Milan, and then at Venice, were 
finally sent to the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia, where they 
were immured in what their sentence called severe imprisonment, 
(carcere duro,) loaded with chains, nearly starved, and subjected 
to every privation and annoyance that the malignant ingenuity 
of their tyrants could devise to embitter their affliction. We 
will not here attempt a detail of the miseries they endured 
during this long imprisonment, nor a description of any part of 
them. It would be going over ground already trod by the 
journals that noticed the narrative on its first appearance; 
and, unadorned by the graceful style of the original, we should 
not hope to render it welcome to those readers to whom it might 
be new. In the year 1830, ten years from the time of their 
arrest, and eight and a half from their being brought to Spiel- 
berg, the two friends, who for a part of the time had been 
allowed to occupy the same cell, were discharged together ; 
and Pellico returned to his father’s family, now residing at 
Turin, where, in 1832, he published the first edition of his 
Memoirs. 

Such, as we have thus imperfectly described it, was the occa- 
sion that gave birth to this singular and beautiful production, 
which is marked with a spirit of Christian forgiveness, almost 
sublime. He had composed tragedies; and their prominent 
characteristics had been tenderness and depth of feeling; but 
this was the most touching tragedy of all, though entirely true. 
It has been justly styled “a tragic monologue, whose scenes 
are a succession of prisons.” It was, in another point of view, 
a fragment of psychological history, showing the progress of a 
curious and cruel experiment, the effect of long-continued im- 
prisonment, chiefly solitary, aggravated by bodily suffering 
by disease, and by the deprivation of every possible comfort or 
alleviation, upon a refined, well-trained, and amiable mind, 
thrown unexpectedly on its own resources. We are shown that 
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mind passing through the fluctuations of weakness and strength ; 
sometimes soothed and happy in the potent exertion of its 
faculties, then sinking under the heart sickness of hope deferred ; 
yielding at times to scc ptical doubts, the offspring of despond- 
ency, and again reviving in courage and religious faith; but 
ever anxious to discern good in apparent evil, and to believe 
that it could find benevolent intention where the outward show 
seemed to indicate nothing but unkindness or cruelty; and 
finally fixing, amid the gloom and horror of surrounding cir- 
cumstances, on Christian faith, the love of God, and charity 
towards men, as the only sure sources of comfort and consola- 
tion. 

This is surely a most gratifying result of so severe an ordeal ; 
it adds one more bright example of the measureless importance 
and blessed influence of a mother’s early instruction ; and if 
the many incidents to which his pen has imparted an interest, 
and the curious views of human character to which he admits 
us, as if looking through the bars of a prison grate, have given 
the interest of a romance to his narrative of simple facts, it 
should also be a recommendation that the work furnishes a de- 
lightful proof of the inestimable value of Christian principles, 
by showing, in a manner so striking and peculiar, their power 
to sustain the heart through the severest earthly trials it can 
possibly undergo. 

It was rumoured that the publication of the Memoirs had led 
to some mitigation in the severity of prison discipline, or prison 
torture, at Spielberg. It is, of course, impossible yet to know 
whether the report was well-founded; but it is not unlikely. 
Certainly no offence could be avowedly taken at a developement 
so true, so free from every approach to violence of thought or 
expression, and yet, as it now appears, disclosing by no means 
all that might have been told to the reproach of the Austrian 
government. At the same time, that government, unless it de- 
sired to place itself out of the pale of civilization altogether, 
could not but be ashamed of a system thus dispassionately ex- 
posed, and which was unknown elsewhere in Christendom; a 
system that studied to deepen the misery of solitary confine- 
ment, even when for life, by exposing state prisoners to cold 
and damp in winter, and to the heat of leaden roofs in summer ; 
by deprivation of light and prospect ; by coarse and revoltin 
food ; by scanty opportunity of exercise, and insufficient medic 
attendance ; by a heavy load of needless chains; by useless 
and degrading labours ; and a thousand disgusting refinements 
of tyranny. ‘The adherents of legitimacy in Europe, and even 
in Austria, are not, all of them, devoid of just and generous 
principles, and they must have been mortified at this disclosure. 
That their dissatisfaction would find its way even to the 
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imperial throne was not at all improbable, nor that it would be 
attended with some effect. But there were other circumstances 
that, perhaps, tended to the same result. 

Immediaiely after the release of Pellico and his friend, and 
before they had left the Austrian dominions, they lingered at 
Vienna, and encountering the danger of a change in the impe- 
rial will, as to themselves, they addressed a joint appeal to the 
emperor on the subject of the treatment at Spielberg, m which 
they indicated the easiest methods of amelioration, and assured 
his majesty that, unless he desired the state prisoners actually 
to expire under its rigours, some mitigation was absolutely ne- 
cessary. ‘They also took pains to correct some misrepresenta- 
tions that had been made by a Dalmatian priest, who had been 
sent to them as a confessor, and was believed to have prostituted 
his holy office to the purposes of a spy, and to have earned by 
that baseness the bishopric of Cattaro, to which he was sub- 
sequently raised. 

After this memorial was presented, the success of which was 
not ascertained, they proceeded to Italy. Their progress was 
a continued ovation. The reception they every where met was 
enthusiastic ; but the demonstrations of welcome and respect 
were every where restrained and limited by apprehension of 
the vengeance of government; the joy for their return was 
therefore not loud, but lively in the extreme. Yet it is remark- 
able that the same bishop of Cattaro, when formerly visiting the 
prisoners as their priest and confessor, had the audacity to 
assure them that the emperor wished very much to release 
them, because the cost of feeding them was very heavy: but 
his majesty knew he was so much beloved in Italy and they 
were so much hated there, that they would be stoned to death if 
they returned to their country ; and therefore it was out of pure 
kindness to them, and concern for their lives, he kept them in 
chains and dungeons! As a proof—and a beautiful one it is— 
of the estimation in which Pellico was held in Italy, M. Ma- 
roncelli inserted in the Additions an anecdote, full of the sweetest 
and most touching poetry, which had been written on the occa- 
sion of a rumour that Silvio had died at Spielberg. This could 
not be printed under Austrian censorship, but was widely cir- 
culated in manuscript, and was read with the greatest interest. 
The name of the writer could not then be made known with 
safety to himself; we have learned that it was Bazoni, a name 
“ unknown to fame.” ‘The ode is given, without a version, in 
the present publication, and the editor has not condescended to 
account for not having found a translator. Its exquisite ten- 
derness would, however, render the task a difficult one. 

Pellico hastened to Turin, or was hurried thither; the offi- 
cers of government never losing sight of him till he was safely 
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lodged in his father’s house. Maroncelli was less fortunate. He 
entered Ferrara, for the purpose of passing to Rome, where his 
mother, sisters, and brother lived; but he was ordered to de- 
part. At Bologna he met the same ungracious treatment; at 
Florence he had permission to remain, till the Austrian minister 
interfered, and then the grand duke ordered him to quit his 
dominions. The pontifical government, at the same time, took 
measures to prevent his coming to Rome. Thus driven from 
Italy, he went to Paris. The revolution of three days had oc- 
curred, and Louis Philippe was in the freshness of his power 
and popularity, with Lafitte for his first minister, who main- 
tained the liberty of the press as part of his liberal system. ‘The 
liberated captives were urged to bring forth their tale of wrongs, 
under such favourable circumstances, and help to swell the 
torrent of indignation against despotic power. But they re- 
mained silent. They felt for their poor friends still in chains 
at Spielberg, more than for their own personal glory, or per- 
sonal interests, and they held their peace. With minds that 
teemed with bitter thoughts, matured for utterance by many 
conversations in their common cell, they restrained themselves 
to prudent and generous reserve. As they said nothing, others 
began to speak in their names, and they were quoted for much 
that they had never said. There was one method only to keep 
others from talking or publishing on the subject of their impri- 
sonment, and possibly exasperating the Austrian tyrant to press 
more heavily on the captives yet within his power. ‘That 
method was a promise of a developement from themselves, 
which would satisfy the general curiosity. M. Maroncelli ac- 
cordingly took an occasion to announce, through the Times news- 
paper, his purpose to publish a memoir of their captivity." 

The effect desired was in reality produced; for all others 
waited to see the nurrative thus promised from one of the 


! For reasons that we shall have occasion to mention directly, we 
subjoin the note of M. Maroncelli, which the editor of the present pub- 
lication has unaccountably chosen to omit. 


“ A Monsieur le Redacteur du Temps. 


“Monsieur. Puisque je n’ai pu empecher les journax de s’occuper 
de moi, je me vois forcé, pour éviter toute inexactitude, s’écrire moi 
méme lhistoire des souffrances des prisonniers d’Etat du Spielberg. 
Vous étes tombé dans une erreur en copiant l’article du Courrier Fran- 
gais, du 28 Fevrier, relatif & mon ami le Conte Confalonieri;—ni lui ni 
aucun de nous u’avons jamais recu le bastinade. 

“La verité est le devoir de tout honnéte homme, et la verité de Spiel- 
berg est si grand chose qu’elle doit etre presentée toute nue. J’espére, 
monsieur, fe votre impartialité, que vous voudriez bien insérer ma recla- 
mation dans votre prochain numero. 

“ Agréez, &c. &c.” 
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prisoners; and he had the discretion to delay it till the appearance 
of Pellico’s Memoirs, which, as we have already observed, were 
of a soothing not an irritating nature, and could not possibly 
do any harm. ‘To this forbearance some of the benefit to the 
prisoners may fairly be ascribed, if there was really a mitigation 
in their treatment, or an abbreviation of the intended term of 
their confinement. But he did more. It must be recollected 
that, just before this time, a movement had been made, and 
with partial success, in the north of Italy, to obtain a constitu- 
tional government. The duke of Modena and the grand 
duchess of Parma had been obliged to leave their oppressed 
territories ; the revolution had extended to Bologna, and An- 
cona had been wrested from the pontifical troops. Constitu- 
tional regencies had been established, and nothing was wanting 
to ensure the spread of liberal principles to Romagna and Pied- 
mont but the absence of Austrian bayonets. 'The French go- 
vernment had announced its resolution to maintain the principle 
of non-intervention at all hazards; and Lafitte had gone so far 
as to declare in the chamber of deputies, that the first Austrian 
corporal that should cross the boundary to prevent the people 
of Italy from new-modeling their governments on constitutional 
principles, should be the signal for the French armies to march 
into Italy in opposition to all such intervention. Under these 
circumstances, the Italian constitutionalists looked with anxiety 
to France as the source of their only hope in the unequal 
struggle on which they were entering. Unarmed and unpre- 
pared, it was impossible for the states of Italy, however unani- 
mous in the desire for a free government, to withstand, without 
assistance, the colossal power of the northern despotism. At 
this crisis Maroncelli obtained an audience of Louis Philippe, 
which was so creditable to all the parties concerned, that we 
choose to give the account of it entire; premising, however, 
that the relation is taken from the “conclusion” of the Addi- 
tions, which was, in effect, and almost in form, addressed to the 
Emperor Francis, as it stands in the original, although the 
translation does not represent it so, and omits a considerable 
portion of it. 


“T was —_ regarded by all, (in France,) and one evening, March 5, 
1831, as I was leaning on the arm of the venerable Lafayette, in a saloon 
of the Hotel de Ville, I for the first time met the king, the queen, and all 
the royal family. The king desired me to rely upon his kindness; and 
I answered, ‘I avail myself of it immediately, and pray that it may all 
be turned to account for my poor companions whom I left at Spielberg ; 
nine are still there, and one of them is a citizen of France.’ The king 
and queen expressed great solicitude to comply with my request; and 
it is but justice to say that they have adopted every means for that pur- 
e. We had been conversing in French, when the king, changing his 
anguage, said to me in excellent Italian, ‘It will be more agreeable to 
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you to speak your own beautiful language; tell me in it how I can gra- 

tify you.’ ithout concealing how much I was moved by this gentle 

courtesy, I changed 2 idiom, but not my entreaty; only adding to it, 

as a corollary, a special request, not personal to myself or any other in- 

dividual. I willexplain it in my Memoirs, but at present I will not 

— this public audience that 1 here demanded of (the emperor) 
rancis. 


Certainly, in a public address to the Austrian monarch, it 
would have been impreper to go further with the details of this 
conversation, or its consequences, and the promised Memoirs 
have not yet appeared ; but there is now no reason for further 
reserve on the subject, and we state, as an ascertained fact, that 
the queen actually wrote more than one letter, subsequent to 
this date, to the rulers of Austria, in behalf of the prisoners ; 
and within a year, the only Frenchman among them was re- 
leased. We have also heard, from authority that we consider 
worthy of reliance, the purport of the special request made to 
the king, and how it was received. 

When Louis Philippe said, “ tell me how I can gratify you ;” 
Maroncelli seized the opportunity to remind him that the people 
of Italy at that very time were struggling to obtain exactly that 
constitutional government which the French had so recently 
secured to themselves, and to claim the performance of his pro- 
mises to maintain the principle of non-intervention in their 
favour, against the apprehended interference of the Austrians. 
The king alleged, in answer, the difficulty of passing through 
Piedmont, where there had yet been no movement on the part 
of the people, and which country the French armies would be 
obliged to traverse. Lafayette then interposed in aid of his 
friend, now pleading the cause of human rights to him that 
above all men held the destinies of Europe in his hands, and 
said that, if the situation of Piedmont was thought to present a 
hindrance, he would undertake, at a word, that in ten days a 
way should be opened through that kingdom, wide enough to 
march with a regiment im line, (de front.) The king, upon this, 
with gracious smiles and bows, assured them that the promises 
of his minister on that subject would be fully observed; and 
thus the interview concluded. 

It is not necessary to say that those pledges were, nevertheless, 
neglected and unredeemed. ‘The capitulation of Ancona was 
violated, and Austria was allowed to crush, with the iron weight 
of her immense military force, the rising efforts of freedom in 
Italy. But the courtesy, at least, if not the good feelings of the 
king and queen, appear to advantage in this conversation ; the 
prompt offer of Lafayette is an anecdote of that great and good 
old man that well deserves to be preserved; and the disinte- 
restedness of Maroncelli, in pleading only for his fellow-sufferers 
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and his country, when invited by the king to ask a favour for 
himself, is deserving of all praise. If the petition he then pre- 
ferred had been successful, Italy would now be in the enjoy- 
ment of a representative government. | 

In announcing his purpose of publishing a memoir of the 
captivity of Spielberg, M. Maroncelli promised also several of 
the works composed by himself in prison. In the list, as in- 
serted in the French newspaper, was one entitled Riumembranze, 
in which the sorrows of Giorgio Pallavicini, a young Italian 
patriot, are made the subject of a monologue supposed to be 
spoken by himself. 'This was given with the Additions, and a 
fair translation of it is now included in the present publication. 
With this single exception, the whole of the additions were in- 
tended solely to illustrate the work of Pellico ; and, indeed, this 
poem had a similar value, because Pallavicini was one of the 
band of sufferers, and this pathetic and beautiful utterance of 
his woes is but the same that might, with little variation, have 
proceeded from Pellico or Maroncelli. The additions were 
first published in 1833, while the state prisons of Austria yet 
held many victims. The same caution was therefore necessary, 
in respect to what was added, as had been so commendably ob- 
served in the original work. But, independently of prudential 
considerations, it would have been an absurd violation of pro- 
priety, to disregard Pellico’s intention to avoid political topics. 
‘The additions, therefore, besides an enlarged biography, com- 
prised explanatory notes respecting persons or events, and some 
lively sketches of the past and present literary character of 
Italy, which nourished or influenced that of Pellico and his 
associates. 

A letter, addressed originally to the Courrier Frangais, and 
wholly omitted from that publication, shows the view taken of 
the subject at that time, and contains M. Maroncelli’s own jus- 
tification for disappointing those who expected him to depart 
from the mild forbearance of Pellico. We extract a consider- 
able part of it, as forming a portion of the res geste of the case. 


*e** * «You announced, as forthcoming, the complete history of this 
same captivity which was to be prepared by me, for the purpose of pre- 
venting many misconceptions that might possibly be injurious to those 
who were yet in confinement. It was natural that, from the time I an- 
nounced my intention to speak on this subject, others should be silent. 
Thus, if disclosures, full of energy, could irritate those who had their 
hands on the bolts of Spielberg, it was gaining something,to remove all 
such pretext for more aggravated vexations. Much more: with a view 
to the same end, my historical recital, and several“poems? that I had 
composed by heart in the prison, have not appeared. I reserved them 
for a more propitious moment. A year elapsed; and the bars of Spiel- 
berg — to release a citizen of France. Afterwards, Silvio Pellico 
himself made his captivity and my own the subject of an admirable 
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work, which is not a book of politics; still less, of party ; and least of 
all, of animosity. But it might be rendered more complete, in two re- 
spects—in a dramatic and an historical point of view. As we were for 
a long time separated from each other, the same personages that enter 
on the scene with Silvio, were also either previously or subsequently in 
contact with me. It would have been difficult to make another book ; to 
glean here and there a word, or a fact that could not find its proper place, 
except in sequence to what is said by Pellico. This is not putting a 
book at the foot of another; it is compjeting one that deserved to be so, 
and which could not be completed by another. Accordingly, Pellico 
himself wrote to me to supply this dramatic completion to his work. As 
to the historical notes, they do not, any more, change the character of 
the book. There were good reasons why Pellico did not himself add 
them. In Italy, to give historical notes on Porso and Confalonieri, would 
be like doing the same thing in France to Lafayette or Lafitte. Thank 
God, the Italians have not forgotten who those great men were. But 
with strangers it is different,” &c. 


We are aware that there is not in the whole world an auto- 
crat more absolute than an editor whose “little brief autho- 
rity” extends over a reprint or a translation, with power to cut 
and carve, leave out or transpose, according to his sovereign 
irresponsible will. But we have such unfeigned respect for the 
revered and learned gentleman whose name appears in the 
entry of copyright, and whose initials are signed to the “ edi- 
tor’s note,” that we had supposed he would have “borne his 
faculties more meekly,” than thus arbitrarily to make the whim- 
sical omissions we have noticed ; particularly, as in no other 
thing about the two volumes can we perceive in what the book 
is beholden to the editorship. 

The anecdotes illustrative of the Memoirs are various in their 
character, and the facts appeal irresistibly to the feelings, but 
no violence of language makes discord with the placid tone of 
Pellico. A difference is, however, perceptible. The one appears to 
forgive with all his heart ; the other to regard that easier gospel 
precept, “be angry, and sin not.” We extract an affecting 
anecdote, which Pellico could not have given, under the re- 
strictions of censorship in Piedmont, where the influence of 
Austria is predominant. 


“The second ministerial personage who came to visit us, the Count 
or Baron Von Vogel, discovered a breach of order, in a small cushion 
on the bed of Confalonieri. Its history was as follows: The countess 
had come to Vienna to solicit pardon for her husband. His fate was de- 
cided, and a courier had been despatched at midnight with the sentence 
of death. The kind-hearted empress, unable to save his life, sent a 
chamberlain to the countess to express her sorrow that she had not been 
able to obtain a pardon. Teresa Confalonieri hastened to the palace, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour; the empress had retired, but 
could not refuse to receive her. She wept; their tears were mingled, and 
the empress, overcome by her distress, rushed with disheveled hair into 
the apartment of her consort, and after some time (what an age of misery 
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for an anxious wife!) she returned with the grant of his life. Haste! 
haste! the courier must be overtaken ; he must be passed; he bears the 
sentence of death. Teresa threw herself into a carriage, and without a 
moment’s repose, bribing the postilions to the utmost speed, she arrived 
in time at Milan, and Confalonieri escaped the gibbet. During that 
journey her head rested on a small cushion that she moistened with her 
tears,—tears of conjugal love, and mortal anxiety lest she should arrive 
too late. This cushion, the confidant of the most solemn and most tragic 
moments in the lives of both, was consigned to the judges who had con- 
demned Confalonieri to death. They transmitted it to the rescued hus- 
band, and he brought it with him to Spielberg. There, stripped of his 
clothes, loaded with chains, lying upon straw, deprived of every com- 
fort, his cushion still remained to him. All the superintendents and 
governors, even Minch Von Burlinghausen, had respected it ;—the Baron 
or Count Von Vogel thought it an irregularity, and took it from him.” 


Such relations as this—melancholy as it is—make us wish 
for more. It is sad to think a tyrant should have power to 
sever two affectionate and virtuous hearts,—but the amiable 
countess never was allowed to see her husband again; and he 
is released after so many years of cruel confinement only to 
mourn over the tomb of that gentle and beloved partner, whose 
tears, the last legacy of her love, were too great a treasure to 
be allowed to him in his dungeon! 

Approving, as we unreservedly do, the forbearance and self- 
restraint with which M. Maroncelli has abstained from mingling 
any asperity with the mildness of Pellico, we cannot but think 
the promise that he made in 1831, and repeated at a later pe- 
riod, to give the world a narrative of their imprisonment and 
its causes, remains in full obligation. Even if he had not pro- 
mised, such a work is due from him. We claim its performance 
whenever the time shall come—and we know not why it is not 
now—when the unrestrained disclosure of the whole truth can 
be no possible pretext for an additional rivet in the chains that 
bind any martyr of liberty in an Austrian prison. The subject 
is replete with interest, and is of vital importance to the rights 
of humanity ; and he is manifestly full of the knowledge and 
ability required for the task. Pellico has poured forth his tale 
of wrongs, and his saint-like forgiveness of them, in tones as 
gentle as the breathings of an Aolian harp, and, by the con- 
templation of the purest of earthly feelings, leads our thoughts 
to the more perfect purity of heaven ; but to his friend we look 
for a different service to the world; we ask of him an exposi- 
tion that, like a far-resounding trumpet blast, shall make the 
tyrant tremble on his throne, and arouse the ingenuous minds 
of every land to a fonder love of freedom, and a deeper detesta- 
tion of oppression. 

As Pellico is a poet, a dramatist, and a moral philosopher ; 
as he has been, at least, a man of letters, and in them has 
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“lived, and moved, and had his being,” we cannot consider in- 
appropriate the notices of literature and literary persons, which 
constitute a large portion of the Appirions. We have already 
spoken of the Conciliator, but there is another subject of a kin- 
dred nature that we are induced to consider somewhat at large. 
In speaking of the works of that association which supported 
the Conciliator, M. Maroncelli is led to mention, and explain 
by a rapid analysis, the new theory in esthetics and criticism 
that has been called cormentalism ; and of which he was, him- 
self, the founder. We hope he will be induced to give a much 
fuller developement of it; and if he cannot obtain the restora- 
tion of his manuscripts from the Austrian authorities, he will 
write it anew, with special reference to English and American 
literature, which were probably not much in his view sixteen 
years ago. 

It seems that Count Arrivabene proposed this question for 
the consideration of his friend: “ Which have done most ho- 
nour to the human mind, the productions of the classic, or those 
of the romantic literature?” 'This is an enquiry involving 
greater difficulty than can be appreciated, without recollecting 
what has been the received distinction between the two schools ; 
and what the real difference between them. It may be said 
that all fictitious composition, of whatever age or diversity of 
poetic merit, which derives its incidents and persons from the 
ancient mythology or history of Greece and Rome, has been 
entitled classic; and all that depends on the events and creeds 
of the middle ages is termed romantic ; without reference to any 
other criterion. 

For the most part, an evident opposition of character arises 
from this difference in the choice of materials. But the cha- 
racteristics are sometimes inextricably blended. The Greeks 
possessed, by natural temperament, an unequalled sensibility to 
the beauty of outward form; and, it may be added, to its exist- 
ence in human conduct. They nourished that sensibility by 
their mode of life, chiefly spent in the open air, in athletic or 
martial training, surrounded with exquisite productions of the 
arts; and employed in constant competition for the excellence 
of bodily and intellectual power, which, combined in the hu- 
man shape, they regarded as the ultimate ideal of perfection. 
Their approbation of all that was self-devoted in moral conduct 
was more than a judgment;—it was a sentiment ;—and their 
admiration of elegance in the human form was more than a 
sentiment, it was a passion ;—and hence their poetry ; for 


“ As on the beach the waves at last are broke, 
Thus, to their extreme verge the passions wrought 
Break into poetry.” 
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But their philosophy repressed enthusiasm by inculcating tran- 
quillity of mind as to the true source of happiness ; and their 
notions respecting religion were devoid of pathos or sublimity, 
being precise and definite, like their sculpture. Neither philo- 
sophy nor religion, therefore, in those days, lent much aid to 
poetry ; and it was under these circumstances, of a partly fa- 
vourable and partly unpropitious nature, those admirable works 
were produced, which the Romans imitated, and the classic 
school of modern literature maintain to be the only worthy 
standards of elegance in poetic or fictitious composition. 

But Europe, after the revival of letters, offered very different 
materials for poetry. ‘The doctrines of Christianity had turned 
men’s minds to the consideration of their spiritual nature; and 
the beauty of form was less highly, because less exclusively, 
appreciated. A shadowy futurity was open to the apprehen- 
sion, and an indefinite aspiration after something better than 
the bare realities of the world,—but beyond the power of pre- 
cise conception, or exact description,—entered into the general 
language of poetry, because it had truly taken possession of the 
heart. A new race of heroes had arisen, and motives unknown 
to the ancients had carried them to the utmost verge of adven- 
ture. 'There had been wars for religion, and combats for love; 
zeal in the propagation of faith, loyalty to a feudal chief, and 
fidelity to a mistress, were virtues of recent growth, and 
immeasurable influence. The store of poetic materials thus 
supplied, was first used by the troubadours, and they have 
been followed by the writers of the romantic school. Wide as 
the difference appears, the discrimination is often of difficult 
application ; thus it is plainly impossible to confine Milton 
within the limits of the classic school, where he is generally 
placed by critics who adopt this classification ; and as to many 
other distinguished poets in our own and other languages, the 
rule of discrimination seems equally imperfect. 

In the course of his investigation of the question propounded 
to him, M. Maroncelli perceived, as he thought, the necessity 
for a better-founded line of discrimination, which is the one he 
suggests. He found in the literature of every nation “two 
essential characteristics, not belonging to seas, climes, or lan- 
guages, but to the moral, religious, and political condition pecu- 
liar to every different period, and distinct from that resulting 
from the particular circumstances of each individual.” The 
enquiry thus became enlarged, so as to comprehend an examina- 
tion of all the various changes in man’s social condition,—or 
in other words, the whole history of mankind. That man is 
essentially social, he was soon convinced; but he was also 
satisfied that the spirit of paganism is opposed to every form 
of human society—even that of families. It is selfish and 
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material, and “accords with the dominion of brute force, of 
riches, and inhumanity ; although it cannot be said that these 
evils, in their fullest extent, are at all times involved in paganism.” 
On the other hand, “ the law of charity—which was the grand 
discovery of Christianity—is the only principle by which society 
can exist, as it alone looks beyond the present moment to the 
future, and is, therefore, the only law of progress.” The litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome was, accordingly, “ for the most part, 
material and selfish as well as plastic, and destitute of the prin- 
ciple of seriousness, which should have infused into it both 
heart and mind.” Among the exceptions to this observation, 
are named the monotheism of Socrates,—the works of Blato 
and the Alexandrian school, and Tacitus, at least, among the 
Romans. For this principle of seriousness, or spirituality, he 
found among some of the classics of Greece and Rome, and 
also in the poetry of the Old Testament, because those qualities 
belong to human nature, although especially to be found in 
Christianity. 

We are doing injustice to the author, in attempting to give 
even a hint of his exposition of this theory, because the synopsis 
he has written is so succinct as to approach the very brink of 
obscurity~—succinctus esse colo, obscurus fio, says Horace—and 
it admits of no further compression ; while the condensation of 
thought is such as could come only of careful meditation, We 
follow, for a space, in the words of his accomplished translator." 


“ The origin of pagan art, including poetry, is imitation; but finite, 
and limiting itself to the representation of the external world, considered 
as a means of pleasure. The aim is reality; the art and the artist have 
attained their highest excellence when the bird pecks at the painted 

pes, or when the Athenian would withdraw the veil to behold the 
fad it conceals. What marvellous puerility! what ignorance of the 
sublime and spiritual aspirations of art! This reality threatened the 
destruction of the drama, when it decreed that the duration of the 
action should not exceed the time of the scenic performance, and after- 
wards extended it to a day, or a day anda half. Poetical reality is the 
basis of art—naked reality is the absence of art.” 


We have quoted the above passage, and we contemplate to 
quote more, because they contain striking observations that 
cannot be so well developed as in the words of the author. 
But, for economy of space, we pass much that it would be 
agreeable to extract. It is shown, further, that of the one style 
of poetry, imitation is the origin, reality the aim, and pleasure 
the end. But of the other—that is, of cormental poetry, or the 
poetry of heart and mind—the origin is inspiration, meaning 


'Miss Sedgwick translated this part of the work, and Mrs. Ellet 
much of the poetry ; as to the rest we are not informed. 
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such inspiration as is obtained from the contemplation of an 
exalted model, above and beyond the cognizance of our exter- 
nal senses ; beauty, or the beautiful, is the means or aim; and 
good, in the largest sense of the word, is the end. We cannot 
accompany him through the elucidation of this part of the sub- 
ject; which, though ingenious and eloquent, needs, we fear, to 
be much more enlarged to render it perfectly clear and satisfac- 
tory. ‘The word cormental scarcely requires any explanation, 
being so plainly compounded from cor, the heart, and mens, the 
mind; and chosen, for want of a better, to signify that union of 
thought with feeling—the intelligence of the mind with the sen- 
timents of the heart—which is said to be found in some writers, 
but for which language has not furnished any single term suf- 
ficiently expressive. But it is necessary to observe that he 
guards against the inference that a good purpose will of course 
insure good poetry. Far otherwise: else a sermon might be 
considered a conspicuous production of the poetic art ; and he 
cites the epistles of Horace as an apt example of naked philoso- 
phy in excellent verse, but having no claim to be called poetry 
at all. Yet philosophy may be said to be indispensable to cor- 
mental poetry ; but it must “proceed from the nature and vital 
principle of the subject ; which in all its parts must express its 
aim, even when it is not directly inculcated in words. In fact, 
the end (good) should be infused into the poem, whether epic, 
lyric, or dramatic, and not taught in the didactic form.” 

The position of the author, that good, or moral truth, is the 
direct aim and end of poetic art, brings him into conflict with 
two great authorities in critical learning—A. W. Von Schlegel 
and Victor Hugo; but he is, surely, in the right. The poet’s 
highest praise is earned when he has made great truth delight- 
ful ; and this is not effected by interspersing his brilliant gems 
of poesy amid the dull didactics of a naked philosophy, where 
they will be useless and incongruous, 


“ Like a rich jewel in an AXthiop’s ear,” 


forming no essential part of the lesson, and but faintly recom- 
mending it; but rather by making those gems resemble, in their 
use, the beryl and the onyx on the breast-plate of the Levitical 
high-priest, which sparkled only to instruct ; and whose preter- 
natural brightness did not accompany merely, but constituted 
in themselves the oracles of truth. 

This union of the beautiful and the true—or rather, this 
employment of earthly splendours to inculcate heavenly wis- 
dom—was of divine contrivance, and may be regarded as the 
type of all such poetry as M. Maroncelli calls cormental, and 
which, though found in examples “few and far between,” 
among the rarely gifted minds of all ages and all climes, belongs 
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most appropriately to Christian times, and Christian character. 
That miraculous oracle has long since ceased to shine; and 
direct inspiration is no more, or rarely, granted to the mind of 
man ; but by the innate consciousness of an immortal spirit, 
and by the revelations of Christianity, an inspiration is vouch- 
safed that, if properly sought and faithfully obeyed, still leads to 
the use of means more beauteous than the rays of the onyx or 
the beryl, for the accomplishment of ends no less beneficent 
and sublime. 

It appears to us that M. Maroncelli resembles the miner, 
who, in searching for silver, has struck upon a vein of golden 
ore. It is for him to work the mine that he has opened ; we 
shall await the product. Enough has been assayed to show 
that the vein is rich and the metal pure. 

But our limits require that we should conclude; and we 
forego any examination of the few specimens of his poetry, 
inserted in the appendix. We can only say, that they are 
marked with tenderness as well as depth of feeling, and 
originality of illustration, in the free and harmonious on of 
the Italian ; but they suffer sadly, by a transfer to a different 
structure of verse, in the translation. 'The version is unexcep- 
tionably well performed—but the difficulty is intrinsic, and in- 
superable. 

We read, in the biography before us, that “ Byron borrowed 
Pellico’s manuscript tragedy of Francesca, and translated it 
into English verse. ‘You should have given a translation of 
Manfred, in verse, said he. But Silvio thought differently. 
In his opinion, this could not be done ; at least in such a lan- 
guage as the Italian, without adding and taking away so much 
as to substitute another work for the original.” He was not 
far from right ; and the difficulty, when lyric poetry is in ques- 
tion, is not confined to the Italian language. 
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Art. III.—1. Necessity of Popular Education, as a National Ob- 
ject; with Hints on the Treatment of Criminals, and Observa- 
tions on Homicidal Insanity. By James Simpson. New York 
and Boston: 1834. 

2. On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Man- 
kind ; or, an Enquiry into the Means by which a general Diffu- 
ston of Knowledge and Moral Principle may be promoted. 
Iilustrated with Engravings. By Tuomas Dick, LL. D. Phila- 
delphia: 1836. 


We have before us a lean and imperfect memorandum of 
books and periodicals on the subject of popular instruction, (in 
the strictest sense of the phrase,) which have been published or 
republished in the United States since 1820. Collected together, 
they would make, perhaps, one hundred respectable duodecimo 
volumes. And as to school-books, which have been issued from 
the press in the same period, a mere catalogue of them would 
form a considerable pamphlet. 

It is cheerfully admitted that invaluable improvements have 
grown up with this rank crop of school-books, school-treatises, 
&c. &c. A comparison of the spelling books which were used 
twenty years ago, for example, with a little book just repub- 
lished in Philadelphia from the English press, under the title of 
“ Butter’s Gradations in Reading,” will show this improvement 
under a striking contrast. 

Schools have greatly multiplied, too, especially those of a 
higher grade—higher, at least, in pretension ; and there is, un- 
questionably, a spirit of enquiry abroad, of which it would be 
easy to avail ourselves, to carry improvement still farther and 
higher, if there were a strong current of enlightened popular 
feeling in our favour. 

But, on the other hand, the materials which are to be wrought 
into form, by the process of education, are more than propor- 
tionably increased. Not only has our native population over- 
doubled within the period just named, but it has drawn to 
itself an immense mass of ignorance and vice from abroad; and 
has, at the same time, spread out, in every direction, over our 
boundless territory. Such a prodigious increase of weight re- 
quires a corresponding increase in the length and strength of 
our lever, as well as in the power which is applied to it. 

Are our children educated? We mean the children of the 
people of the United States. 

An answer to this enquiry may be obtained in various ways; 
as, for example, by a visit to a manufactory or a mechanic’s 
shop, (we care not where,) and an examination of the children 
and youth who are labouring there—who “are done going to 
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school,” as they say, and are now preparing themselves for the 
active business of life. Suppose we go into a newspaper or 
book printing office in New York, or Philadelphia, or Pittsburg, 
or St. Louis, and select an intelligent lad of fifteen, who has just 
been indentured, and who has had a fair chance at an ordinary 
school in town or country, public or private. 

Let him read the first paragraph of the first column of the 
paper he is folding for the mail. Here it is :— 


“ NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA PACKETS, 
BY SEA. 
AARON B. COOLEY’S LINE. 


“'The subscriber respectfully informs the regular shippers 
and the public generally, that he will continue his line of packets 
by sea, as heretofore ; and in conjunction with Mr. G. O. Van 
AMRINGE, agent for this line at New York, will endeavour to 
render every facility to the speedy transmission of merchandize 
to and from New York. 

« * * By this line goods will, if desired, be insured at a half 
per cent. premium on an open policy for the season. ‘This ad- 
vantage, and that of the vessels having all possible despatch, 
with prices of freight nuch less than can be afforded by any 
artificial navigation, offer inducements to the shippers above any 
other mode of conveyance. 

“For freight, apply to 

* Aaron B. Cootey, 
“ New York Packet Office, No. 544 South Wharves. 

“ Or to 

“Gezorce O. Van AMRINGE, 
“ No. 70 Water street, New York, 


“ Mar. 31—d.” 


As the lad reads, observe his pronunciation, tones, pauses, 
emphasis, &c. ‘Then let him spell shippers, packets, facility, 
merchandize, despatch, freight, a om inducement, &c. Then 
let him write two or three lines of it, at your dictation, and ob- 
serve the ecthogrephy: points, capitals, &c. &c. These exercises 
embrace the three elementary branches of the most ordinary 
education in reading, spelling, and writing. But, as his education 
ts completed, we may properly pursue the examination. Let 
him tell us what a packet is, a line of packets, a shipper, a regular 
shipper, an agent, merchandize, conjunction, policy, open policy, 
freight, navigation, artificial navigation, packet office, south wharves, 
&c. &c. Let him tell us why artificial navigation is printed in 
different looking letters or type: what that different type or 
letter is called, and why? Why No. stands for number, and 
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Co, for company? What is meant by the phrase “by sea?” 
What course a vessel sailing from Philadelphia to New York 
takes? In what other way packets pass from one port to the 
other? and what is meant by half per cent. premium? 

These questions involve no other branch of instruction than 
the three above named, ‘They all relate to common subjects, 
which it is the very purpose of common-school instruction to 
enable a boy to understand; and one who has been properly 
taught, at the most secluded and ordinary district school, might 
be expected, one would think, to answer nearly or quite all of 
them. Is there any thing ultra or visionary in this view? 
Surely not, unless the whole subject of popular instruction is 
ultra and visionary. If a boy learns any thing at school, it is 
to be presumed that he will learn such things as we have 
named, or, at least, such a class or kind of things. 

If such an examination as this should seem impracticable, 
take a number of the Penny Magazine—containing knowledge 
especially for “ the people,”— and ask the first intelligent-look- 
ing boy you meet, of common education, to read a passage, 
selected at random, and then propose to him a series of simple 
questions, such as are suggested above. Or, if the passage shall 
furnish no such questions, ask him what county he lives in ? 
What river is nearest to him, and where it rises and empties ? 
Of what materials his coat is made? Who was the first presi- 
dent of the United States? And what is the rate of interest in 
the state in which he lives? 

Half a dozen boys, taken indiscriminately from the mass, and 
interrogated in this way, would afford a pretty fair specimen of 
the state of popular education in any given country town of 
one or two thousand inhabitants. 

And, after all, this is the great question that comes home to 
us as fathers and citizens—not where our boy or our neighbour’s 
boy goes to school, nor how long, nor whether the mode of 
teaching is monitorial or anti-monitorial, nor whether the teacher 
is paid by tax, subscription, or fund—but how far do the boys 
really advance in the acquisition of that kind of knowledge 
which they need for the common purposes of life, and as 
American citizens ? 

Now we venture to aflirm, with great confidence, that when- 
ever and wherever such a test is applied to our existing institu- 
tions of public instruction, their value and efficiency will be 
found to have been altogether overrated; that the common- 
school system, (as it is called,) as at present administered in this 
country, is emphatically a failure ; and that not one in twenty of 
the boys and girls, who attend upon it, is educated as the public 
good—nay, as the public safety and his own individual useful- 
ness and happiness—require him to be educated. 
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A highly respectable mechanic in Philadelphia, who employs 
nearly two hundred hands, informed us not long since that 
very few of his apprentices could read or write with any pro- 
priety ; and, moreover, that it was very rare with him to find 
a journeyman who possessed such a common practical education 
as would enable him to take charge of any important branch of 
his business. Upon our suggesting to him the expediency of 
rejecting the application of uneducated boys, and so making it 
for the interest of parents to send their children to a good school, 
and to see that they were properly taught, he expressed the de- 
cided opinion that “such a course would cut off at least nine- 
teen twentieths of the applicants, for those who are able to read 
and write well, seek and find employment behind the counter, 
or in some office or clerkship.” 

In the course of five or six years past we have had occasion 
to know, personally, the degree of instruction received by four 
or five hundred lads and young men from various sections of 
the country ; and though we have found among them many 
lads of excellent natural abilities and pleasing manners, at least 
three hundred of them have been unable to read, much less to 
write a common letter, with any propriety. Their acquaint- 
ance with geography, when they have pretended to any, has 
been very imperfect, often much worse than none; and their 
knowledge of the art of writing so defective as scarcely to admit 
of any practical application whatever. As to writing a letter 
of business or friendship, they might far better attempt to con- 
struct a coarse clock ; and in the matter of arithmetic—although 
they can fix the exact limits of their proficiency by telling us 
just how far they have “ciphered” in Pike or Adams, and can 
even corroborate their statements by the exhibition of a nice 
book with all the answers worked out and set down in fair 
round numbers, to the amazement, it may be, of their grand- 
mothers and maiden aunts, and the unfeigned satisfaction of the 
gentiemen of the school committee—yet, when these same boys 
are called to apply their knowledge to the most common pur- 
poses of life, they are at their wits’ end; and must learn late, 
in the school of necessity, and with the very disagreeable in- 
centives of reproof and mortification, what they should have 
been well and faithfully taught in childhood, in the common 
school of their native town. 

It may be said that, if this is a fair representation of some 
sections of the country, it is not true, generally. Without en- 
tering on the enquiry which is thus opened, it is enough for our 
present purpose, that there are no territorial bounds to igno- 
rance. An uneducated man or woman, in whatever place or 
situation, is a political as well as a moral evil—for such are 
rarely within the range of those influences which give health 
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and strength to the community. They neither think, read, nor 
observe, profitably. Their views are circumscribed to the very 
last degree ; and must continue so, while their means of en- 
larging them are so few and precarious. Under these circum- 
stances, they are liable to contract violent prejudices. They 
are unable to perceive or appreciate the force of truth, and 
generally become the dupes of the wicked and designing. Our 
penitentiary discipline sometimes results in the reformation of 
an educated delinquent; rarely, if ever, does it reform the 
ignorant. There is nothing to lay hold of but the animal man. 
And if a rogue steals my horse, or sets my house on fire, it 
matters little to me who is responsible for the neglect of his 
education, or the growth of his evil dispositions. As we said, 
there is no local restriction upon the evils of popular ignorance. 

It is pertinent to our purpose to enquire, briefly, what our com- 
mon schools ought to do. 

1. All the boys and girls in our country should be taught 
to read and spell before they are seven years old. In cities and 
populous towns, well-regulated infant schools would do this." 
One year is ample time for teaching these branches by any 
rational mode of instruction. In places where the population is 
scattered, and the facilities of assembling small children, few, 
the instruction might be supplied either by domestic teaching; 
by local or neighbourhood schools; by itinerant teachers, suit- 
ably qualified, and carrying with them the necessary apparatus; 
or, in the last extremity, by Sunday schools. 

As to the degree of knowledge in reading and spelling, it 
should be such as would enable the pupil to read and spel! any 
fairly printed paragraph, in a book suited to its comprehension. 
We should not think of requiring at that age (however easy of 
attainment it might be) such a knowledge of the art as every 
common school ought to furnish at an early stage of the pupil’s 
progress; for we hold firmly, that every American child, of 
ordinary intelligence, should have such opportunities of school- 
ing, that, if diligently improved, he shall be able, at ten years of 
age, to read with propriety the President’s Annual Message, and 
spell correctly every pure English word in it. 

It is impossible, perhaps, to estimate with any degree of accu- 
racy, the number of adults in this country who are not able to 
read. Loose statements are constantly made, and some with 
an official sanction which rather perplex than guide our enqui- 
ries. The number is larger-—very much larger——we fear, than 
the highest estimate we have ever seen makes it. We should be 


‘Infant schools have been fully incorporated into the system of public 
instruction in Philadelphia, and perhaps elsewhere ; with what success, 
however, we are not fully informed. 
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agreeably disappointed if a thorough investigation, connected 
with the census-taking of 1840, would not show that upwards 
of one fourth of the inhabitants of the United States of ten and 
over, are unable to read intelligibly to themselves or others. 
And when we think, but for a moment, of the condition of a 
man who cannot read, the bare presumption that there are 
hundreds and thousands in. this condition among us, may well 
awaken every kind and benevolent sympathy of our nature. 
We do not say that the man who cannot read is of course 
useless or despicable. We know that in many sections of our 
country a strong mind, acute observation, and long intercourse 
with the world, combine to supply, in some measure, the defi- 
ciencies of education. But what shall we say when such a man 
comes up to the polls and casts a vote which he cannot read ! 
To him, the newspaper, in which the claims and qualifications 
of opposing candidates are discussed, is a blank sheet ; and, per- 
haps, as our political papers are now generally conducted, this 


_ Is no serious disadvantage. But the laws under which he lives, 


and the manner of framing and administering them, he learns 
only by some uncertain and imperfect, more commonly by 
some vexatious and ruinous process, in which he is the injured 
party. His warning as a soldier, his ticket as a voter, and his 
summons as a juror, party, or witness, are alike unintelligible 
to him. Some one else must examine the accounts, notes, and 
other evidences of debt against him; and, in short, every busi- 
ness transaction of his life must be recorded in his own treacher- 
ous and uncultivated memory, or by the hand of some faithful 
or faithless friend, as the case may be. And what degrading 
dependence is this! What a consciousness of inferiority—we 
had almost said, self-contempt—must possess a man, of any 
reflection, who lives in a country like ours, inundated as it 
is with newspapers, books, and means of knowledge—governed 
by the intelligence of freemen, and offering instruction to every 
child who will take the trouble to go a mile or two after it— 
while he himself, so far as intellectual life and freedom are 
concerned, is a slave, chained hand and foot to the floor of a 
dungeon ! 

Such a man has no Bible. In a Christian land, encompassed 
on every side by Christian institutions, he is still, in a great 
measure, shut out from Christian influences. His very eye and 
countenance tell us that the intellectual and immortal nature 
is lost in mere animality, and that the joys and hopes and con- 
solations which the gospel reveals, are, before him, like pearls 
before swine. He may instinctively rejoice with the birds and 
beasts in the pleasant warmth of the sun, even while he is igno- 
rant and incapable of learning; but the moment he is endued with 
the power to read what have been the thoughts and feelings of 
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other men and other ages, he is raised to his place among in- 
tellectual beings, and feels at once that he is introduced to a 
new world. 

We contend that this ignorance of which we have spoken is 
not a necessary evil, and that the reproach of it lies upon 
society, and not upon the unhappy individuals themselves. 
There is some defect in our laws of education, or in their 
execution, if any boy or girl, of competent ability to learn, grows 
up ignorant of the art of reading. 

2. All our boys and girls have a right to skilful instruction 
in the art of writing ; and they should receive it at the common 
school. ‘The practice of employing teachers of writing, as a 
separate branch, has excluded it, very much, from the routine 
of common-school exercises. Every teacher should be adjudged 
unfit to take charge of a common school, who cannot instruct 
his pupils, thoroughly, in the art of making a pen, preparing ink, 
and using them both with propriety ; for this degree of know- 
ledge is indispensably necessary to the discharge of the ordi- 
nary duties of a citizen, and should therefore be readily ob- 
tained ata common school. An inspection of the documents 
of various municipal offices, such as the receipts, orders, reports, 
accounts, records, &c. of commissioners, guardians, adminis- 
trators, arbitrators, and magistrates, will show what — 
education, in this branch, has been; and where is the evidence 
of material improvement? Surely we are within bounds when 
we say that to write a common business letter, promissory note, 
receipt, bill, or account, legibly and in proper form, is the least 
that should be required of our common schools in this depart- 
ment. 

3. In the science of numbers, such instruction should be fur- 
nished by our common schools as shall qualify the pupil for 
the ordinary business of a farmer, or mechanic. This would, 
of course, embrace the simple rules of arithmetic—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, reduction, fractions, pro- 
portion, interest, &c. We would not give a single straw for 
nine tenths of the teaching of common schools in this branch. 
Most of the text-books in common use are framed upon obvi- 
ously irrational principles. ‘The abstract rules are committed 
to memory, and the process of applying them duly noted in 
what is called a “ciphering book,” where every sum is fairly 
“worked out,” and the written answer is made, per fas aut 
nefas, to correspond with the answer in print. But who needs 
to be told that when a knowledge of figures is required, in the 
emergency of business, the poor schoolboy must begin anew? 
We have been surprized, when enquiring of engineers, sur- 
veyors, navigators, accountants, &c. &c., to find how very little 
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of the elementary knowledge of their respective professions was 
acquired at school. 

4. Something should be taught of geography in our common 
schools, but nothing, or next to nothing, without visible illus- 
trations. The coarsest globe or map, which any teacher of 
ordinary ingenuity can prepare, is better than none. The object 
should be to make a correct impression of geographical! outlines, 
and leave the filling up (except as it respects our own country) 
to a future opportunity, at a school of different character, or one 
affording different opportunities of instruction. 

5. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, having been 
thus duly taught, every schoolboy should be intelligibly in- 
structed in the rights and duties of an American citizen. To 
this end, his teacher should be familiar with the history of our 
country; and not only with the great principles which are 
peculiar to-our national compact, but with those still greater 
and immutable principles on which all rational liberty is 
founded. He should be required to spread out before his school, 
at proper intervals, the story of the American revolution ; the 
doings and associations of that eventful period ; and the sacri- 
fices and sufferings at the expense of which that most hazardous 
struggle was maintained. Every spot should be designated 
upon the map, and made familiar to the pupils’ eyes, where the 
blood of our fathers flowed out like water. 'They should learn 
on what principles, by what concessions, and for what ends, 
our constitutions were established. They should also be 
made acquainted with their rights as citizens—that they may 
know them well and feel their value—whenever they shail 
come to that honourable and responsible station—such as the 
right to keep and bear arms; the right of exemption from 
searches and seizures by warrant; the right to be presented 
and indicted by a grand jury before being held to answer for any 
infamous offence ; the right of being but once put in jeopardy 
of life or limb for the same offence ; the right of trial by jury ; 
the right respecting excessive bail, excessive fines, and cruel 
and unreasonable punishments ; the right of conscience, of the 
press, and of speech; the right of assembling and petitioning 
government, with its wholesome limitations; and the right of 
the citizens of each state to all the privileges and immunities of 
the citizens of the several states. 

The possession of these rights, and the intelligent consciousness 
that they are possessed, and are worth maintaining, should be 
recognized as vital principles in the education of every American 
lad. We are aware that very few of our common-school teachers 
are at all competent to give instruction of this kind; but if 
public sentiment required it, provision would soon be made to 
qualify them; and there are, probably, few topics that would 
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combine more interest and profit than these, if presented in the 
form of lectures or discussions, of five or ten minutes’ duration, 
at every session of the school. 

_ Perhaps, however, it will be thought by the very prudent and 
judicious that this is carrying the matter too far, and that a 
knowledge of these things had better be acquired as necessity 
urges it upon our boys. But may we not ask that they shall 
be taught why Americans are white rather than black, yellow, 
or copper-coloured ? Why we speak English rather than Dutch, 
French, or Chinese? What is meant by “the revolution,” the 
“ declaration of independence,” the “aborigines,” “the pilgrims,” 
the “colonists,” &c.? What is a freeman, a free country, a free 
constitution, a free government? What is our country bound 
to do for us, and what are we bound to do for her ? 

We say that if a man comes to the polls without the substance 
of this knowledge, he may be enrolled as a freeman, he may 
make speeches as a freeman, and he may vote as a freeman; but 
he has neither the intelligence nor the independence which alone 
constitute a freeman; and, whenever the state of public feeling 
prepares the way, it will be found that he values much more 
highly, and exercises much more intelligibly, the right of 
throwing brickbats,demolishing houses, and burning machinery, 
than the lawful and invaluable rights of an American citizen. 

We cannot here but advert to the importance of teaching 
children the requirements and prohibitions of the most important 
laws of the land—we mean such as are most frequently violated. 
During a term of ten or fifteen years, we had occasion to observe 
minutely the circumstances under which crimes are usually 
committed ; and we are persuaded that, in a multitude of in- 
stances, a knowledge of the nature and punishment of the 
offence would have deterred the delinquent from his wicked 
purpose. 

For example, it is probable that few persons are aware that, 
in many cases, the same crime is much more aggravated when 
committed in the night than when committed in the day-time ; 
that, in some states, the difference of a single half hour in the 
time of committing a robbery may, in the consequences, make 
all the difference between imprisonment for one year and im- 
prisonment for life! that stealing from a man’s person, from his 
dwelling-house, and from his store, are entirely different offences, 
and differently punished; that setting fire to an occupied 
dwelling-house in the night, is, in some of the states, punishable 
with death, while setting fire to the same house, when unoccu- 
pied, or to the barn on the opposite side of the way, might cost 
the offender only a few months’ imprisonment ; that intoxication 
is no excuse for crime, but rather an aggravation of it; and 
that, in the commission of most offences, those who are present, 
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consenting and abetting, are equally guilty with the actual 
perpetrators of the crime. 

his is the class of subjects to which we allude ; and we only 
ask that our children may be taught, in common schools, in a 
plain and familiar manner, the nature and consequences of such 
common offences against public law, and the common progress 
of the offender, from the earliest mis-step, until he is arrested, 
disgraced, and destroyed. 

e will not dwell longer on this topic. The kind and degree 
of knowledge which common schools should furnish has been 
put, in the preceding remarks, at the very lowest point ; and yet, 
to reach even this, we must have— 

I. Proper books. 

II. Qualified teachers. 

III. Power to compel attendance. 

IV. A thorough system of inspection and visitation. 

V. A series of periodical reports, on the accuracy and intel- 
ligence of which entire reliance may be placed. 

We shall advert to but two or three of these requisites. 

I. The outline of common-school instruction, which we have 
sketched, will never be wisely filled up until there is some 
radical change in the construction of reading books. “Ihe 
“ American Preceptor,” “ Art of Reading,” “ English Reader,” 
“ Columbian Class-book,” “Scott’s Lessons,” and some few 
scores of later date, many of which have been compiled by in- 
telligent and learned men, are as unfit for reading books in a 
common school, we mean as ill adapted to the purpose for which 
they are prepared, as a gimblet would be to drive a nail, or a 
hammer to bore a hole. We would gladly use a more courtly 
illustration, but could not more palpably show just what we 
mean by «/ adaptation, or, rather, no adaptation at all. 

The “simple lessons,” as they are ludicrously called, which 
are prefixed to some of these books, are exceedingly concise, 
often quaint in style, and almost always difficult to read; while 
the poetry and dramatic pieces, which are scattered through 
the book, or collected in a solid mass at the end, serve chiefly 
to try the master’s skill in teaching his pupils in a tongue un- 
known to them, if not to him. 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day”— 
** Columba,' Columba, to glory arise”— 

“ Aurora now, fair daughter of the morn”— 
“Ye nymphs of Solyma begin the song”— 


are the first lines of reading lessons, the very sound of which 
awakens vivid recollections of the stove and benches and faces 


1 We write the words as they are commonly pronounced in schools. 
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and frolics of a country school-house ; but they revive no im- 
pression upon the understanding, for the very good reason that 
they never made any. We can well remember when and where 
it was considered the summit level in the English route of an 
ambitious boy, to be able to read, with a bold and confident air— 


* Romans, countrymen, and lovers,” 


as it was called, without the most distant conception of the 
time, persons, scenes, or circumstances to which the passage 
owes all its interest, and, indeed, all its sense. Nay, more, it 
has been read by thousands upon thousands who could attach 
no meaning at all to three fifths of the words. It is hoped the 
time is not very far distant when such folly and imposition will 
not be tolerated. 'To collect extracts from two or three hundred 
volumes, and arrange them in chapters and sections, and in- 
vent a popular title, and then secure a page or two of certificates 
from Hon. Mr. A., General B., and Rev. C., D. D., is all very 
easy ; but to make a good reading book for the common schools of 
the United States, is one of the most difficult and laborious un- 
dertakings in which the best of us could engage. Such a book, 
or a series of such books, should be prepared with reference to 
the wants of the whole country. The matter should be mainly 
American, and illustrative of American manners, scenery, his- 
tory, resources, &c. &c.; excluding every thing that may have 
a tendency to excite local or sectional prejudice; and having 
in view, throughout the series, the training up, in our common 
schools, of a generation of sober, intelligent, virtuous, and 
patriotic freemen. 

II. In the view we have taken, it will be obvious that, besides 
a radical change in books, every teacher of a public school, 
male and female, should possess a thorough knowledge of the 
art of reading. So far as our information extends, where any 
examination of teachers is customary, and even where it is most 
rigid, the judgment is formed on the general qualifications of 
the candidate. For example: though the applicant for a school 
reads and spells very imperfectly, yet if he writes handsomely, 
and is “quick at figures,” as they say, it is considered a fair 
offset, wid he is put in charge of fifty or a hundred children, to 
teach them, among other things, what, it is admitted, he does 
not know himself! 

But on our remedial plan, an examination of the teacher, by 
the most competent persons that can be found, being considered, 
under all circumstances, indispensable, the very first requisition, 
after moral character, would be an ability to read, spell, and 
teach the English language correctly. If there was a failure 
here, though he were a second Bacon or Newton, it should end 
the matter. However well qualified he may be for a professorship 
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of philosophy or metaphysics, he is certainly unfit for the more 
important station of an American schoolmaster, and for this only 
do we want him. 

We will venture to express the opinion, that if three dis- 
interested and well-qualified commissioners were appointed to 
examine every common-school teacher employed in the United 
States, within the current year, nineteen in twenty would be 
found incompetent to teach children to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. Mark, that we speak only of common-school 
teachers—they educate the country. Mark, also, that we speak not 
only of their knowledge of these two branches, but of their ability 
to teach them; and, farther, that we speak of their competency 
only in these branches, and not of their qualifications to teach 
other, and, perhaps, more difficult branches. The simple en- 
quiry would be, is this individual qualified to teach children to 
read and write as they should be taught ? 

The sort of investigation we have proposed would probably 
be impracticable, but there is a more simple test by which we 
are willing our assertion should be tried. Let every common- 
school teacher write a letter, of fifteen lines, to the postmaster- 
general. It shall be entirely, and in all respects, his or her own; 
and these letters, being submitted to such a commission as we 
have just described, we will abide by the result to which the 
evidence they furnish would lead. 

III. As to the evil of non-attendance, it will be cured, partially 
at least, by the introduction of good teachers and suitable 
books. One principal cause of the reluctance which children 
almost universally show to “ going to school,” is the dread of 
being confined, in such a place, so long, to an employment 
monotonous, irksome, and seemingly useless. ‘There is nobody 
to compel them to attend, unless it is for the sake of throwing 
off the care of them upon some one else; and, indeed, there 
seems to be no definite and settled conviction in any body’s 
mind that it does any good to send them. 

Now it is a fact, that the poorest and most ignorant man 
among us is proud of a well-educated son or daughter. What- 
ever he may say, when you propose to take the children from 
home, and so lessen the productive labour of the family, still he 
loves to be able to say that his children can all read and write; 
and it should be well considered, that if our schools were what 
they might and should be, they would not only be more attract- 
ive, but they would form in our children—before they become 
of much account as helpers in the family—the basis of odalttidin, 
on which they might themselves erect a very useful and sub- 
stantial superstructure, with the knowledge which experience 
and observation would supply. 

Two years of steady attendance upon a good school will 
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secure a very thorough knowledge of the branches we have 
before enumerated. ‘The late De Witt Clinton often expressed 
the opinion, in public and private, that “two years, under proper 
instruction, is sufficient to acquire all the knowledge which is 
usually acquired in our common schools.” And it was under 
the like impression, probably, that the legislature of Virginia 
lately proposed to fix the term of two years (between twelve and 
fourteen) as the period within which all the public instruction 
that any child is entitled to receive should be obtained. We 
say nothing of the policy of the proposed measure, but it was 
certainly a liberal a!lowance of time. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the secret of the pro- 
verbial dulness and inefficiency of common-school teachers 
may not be found in the long, long time they are expected to 
consume in the process of education. A very appropriate defi- 
nition of a common school, as the system is managed among 
us, would be, “a place to keep children out of the way till they 
are old enough to work.” Of course, it is expected that the 
thread of employment will be spun out to the same length with 
the thread of time. Hence, to sit still and say A, B, C, twice a 
day, is the employment of the first year; to do the same with 
a, b, ab, is the exercise of the second year; words of one and 
two syllables is the acquisition of the third; and so on, till the 
child is eight or nine years of age; by which time, perhaps, it 
will be safe for him to read in the 'Testament, and spell 


Jatitudinarian, 
valetudinarian, 


and all the rest of that musical column. Arithmetic and geo- 
graphy will occupy the three or four remaining winters, and 
then the boy can be let into the workshop, or turned out on the 
farm, with the advantages of having “been to school all his 
days.” 

We said that, by better schools, much of the evil of non- 
attendance would be cured. It cannot be denied, however, that, 
after all we can do to improve our systems, a multitude of chil- 
dren will be beyond the reach of every thing but authority. 

Nothing will reach the depth and extent of the mischief but 
a legal enactment requiring that every free, white, male child 
shall, at a certain age, be enroiled as a pupil of a public school, 
unless satisfactory evidence is furnished that he or she is re- 
ceiving all necessary instruction at a private school, or at home. 
And the registry of the commissioners of public education foreach 
ward, township, or other district, should show accurately, from 
year to year, the name and age of every child within the same, 
and the fact of his or her attendance or non-attendance on the 
public school, with the reasons of the latter. And for every 
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child in health, and capable of being taught, and of the pre- 
scribed age, who is not in attendance, no sufficient reason bein 
iven for the neglect, the parents, or other legal guardians, shoul 
required to pay into the public treasury a sum equal, in the 
opinion of the local commissioners, to the largest amount that 
such child may or might earn by any employment of which he 
or she is capable. 

The obvious principle by which such a course of legislation 
is demanded, and would be fully justified, is a regard to the 
public welfare and economy. 

Society has the same right, and is under the same obliga- 
tion, to protect itself against the evils of ignorance as to protect 
itself against the evils of fraud and oppression. An ignorant 
man not only withholds from society the contribution he is 
bound to make to its prosperity and advancement, (the amount 
of which can be estimated, in some degree, by comparing the 
usefulness and respectability of an educated citizen with the 
usefulness and respectability of one who is, in other respects, 
equal, but is uneducated,) but he inflicts on society positive 
evil. Generally, ignorance is found to be the prolific source of 
vice and superstition ; and, at all events, an ignorant man is 
incapable of bringing up his family and dependents as they 
should be brought up. This grand social duty must, therefore, 
be neglected, to the great detriment of the community; or it 
must be performed by some one else. Of course, so much time 
and pains will be subtracted from the common stock, and an 
injurious inequality will exist somewhere. 

Farther, an ignorant man is a dead weight upon us. It costs 
as much to carry him along as it does another; and while he 
sensibly retards the general progress of society, he is good for 
little all the way; and, generally, good for nothing at the end 
of the journey. It costs more to keep him, if he is idle; more 
to restrain him, if he is refractory ; and more to reform him, if 
he is vicious. 

We are confident, then, that a law in each state, compelling 
the attendance of children, as a component part of an improved 
system of public instruction, would not only be just and politic, 
but indispensably necessary to ensure the education of the great 
mass of our population. 

Respecting the topics we have thus far discussed, there may 
be a general concurrence of opinion, perhaps, among those who 
are not under the influence of prejudice, or some political bias. 
In approaching a higher and more difficult branch of the sub- 
ject, we beg to be distinctly understood, that we are disposed to 
regard the opinions which others hold in opposition to us with 
the same deference and respect that we desire for ourown. We 
only ask that the grounds and principles on which they are 
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severally maintained, may be carefully and impartially ex- 
amined. 

To fit a boy to become a faithful and good citizen of the 
republic, in whatever section of it he may live, is the object 
which we all profess to have in view. The structure of our 
Se is adapted to a sober, well-educated, thinking people. 

t would be no government at all for France or Ireland. It is 
insufficient for the happiness or security of any but an intelli- 
gent community. We should be slow to believe that, if the 
present condition and character of the population of this country 
had been, when the federal constitution was framed, what it is 
now, such a form of government would have been proposed. 
Indeed, some of the most important barriers which were origi- 
nally erected against the influence of ignorance and corruption 
have been demolished, one by one, by the very power which 
they were designed to withstand. 

Who can tell how much of the popular will of this country 
is, at this moment, subject to the control of those who have 
neither intelligence nor integrity? Who does not know that 
there is a prevailing inclination among quiet and peaceable 
citizens—those who have most at stake, all over the land—to 
withdraw from public elections and public offices? And as to 
the prospect that this alliance of power and ignorance will 
be short-lived, it may suffice to say, that a very intelligent com- 
missioner of the British government, who has but recently 
investigated our system of police and education, spreads, before 
parliament and the British nation, the disgraceful fact, that 
there are at least thirteen hundred thousand free white children 
and youth, south and west of New York, totally destitute of the 
means of elementary instruction. No man in his senses can fail 
to see the tendency and final result of this state of things. 

It was a wise observation of that sagacious statesman, William 
Penn, that “that which makes a good constitution must keep 
it, (viz.) men of wisdom and virtue ; and these are qualities 
that, because they descend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by the virtuous education of youth.” 
The soundness of this opinion will be readily admitted, but 
will the virtuous education of youth be secured by instructing 
them in reading, writing, and arithmetic? How are the prin- 
ciples of virtue to be taught and enforced without reference to 
the being and government of God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments ? 

We believe that it would be found, on investigation, that the 
most thorough and complete system of public instruction, which 
has ever been pursued in this country, was sustained wholly 
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by taxation, and was founded on the religious responsibility of 
the schoolmaster. And it is our settled conviction, that if we 
could roll back the wheels of time three quarters of a century ; 
take the population as it then was, and apply our present pre- 
vailing systems of instruction (sustained by a public fund, and 
excluding religious influence) to the generation of children and 
youth that then was, 1776 would have gone by like other years, 
and would have told, no more than they, of the mighty deeds 
which have now marked that year, conspicuously, in the annals 
of all succeeding time. Is tt wise to give up to atheists and scoffers 
the only conservative principle of a free republic ? 

Every body knows the Yankees. ‘They have peculiar cha- 
racteristics. Some of them may be unenviable; but we have 
sometimes remarked that even those who apply the epithet 
sneeringly, show something in their manner that seems to say, 
“after all, I wish I was one.” 

And what are the marks of a Yankee? Among them are 
enterprize, industry, invention, sobriety, perseverance, &c. And 
when were these marks made? A century and a half ago; 
when the fear of God was a part of every day’s instruction in 
the common school, and when the boy was taught that the Bible 
is the best of books; the Sabbath the best of days; and a father’s 
house the best of homes. Whether such a system was wise or 
unwise, enlightened or unenlightened—whether these were 
the defects and overactings of a puritanical and superstitious 
age, are questions we need not decide. One thing is clear. It 
prepared a generation of men, the record of whose deeds no 
change of time can mutilate or efface ; and the influence of that 
very system of education is seen at this day—we had almost 
said in the very bodily nerve and muscle of a full-blooded, un- 
corrupted New-Englander, whether you find him in the forest 
or on the prairie, in ship or on shore. 

We well know that there is a marvellous change in the cha- 
racter of New England education—for, in the times of which 
we have been speaking, (we “say not that the former times 
were better than these,”) the people were educated together. 
The minister’s boy and the ’squire’s boy were on the same bench 
in school with the mechanic’s boy and the day-labourer’s boy ; 
and it often so turned out, that the labourer’s boy, by dint of 
application, became the minister or the ’squire, and the minister’s 
or ’squire’s boy became the day-labourer. It is sometimes so 
now. But then, the chief instruction of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for example, was public; now, the private 
education of twenty-five thousand children in that state costs 
nearly as much as the public instruction of six times that 
number. Then, religion was a part of education ; now, when 
tolerated at all, it must find its way by some secret avenue, for 
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ifa teacher should be found, even in many parts of New England, 
boldly inculcating the great doctrines of the protestant faith, in 
connection with other branches of instruction, as the basis of 
virtue, integrity, social happiness, and true wisdom, it might 
involve a forfeiture of his place, if not of his vocation. We do 
not say that great improvements have not been introduced, 
concurrently, with this revolution in public sentiment, but we 
fear the balance is sadly against the interests of virtue and 
freedom. 

We have stood beside the beautiful and almost magical 
machinery by which the paper, now spread upon our table, was 
prepared for use. It flows from the cistern a pure, white pulp. 
{t passes, from web to web and from cylinder to cylinder, about 
as fast as the spectator walks along-side, as he cursorily surveys 
the process; until, after the lapse of four or five minutes, it 
comes into a fair sheet ready for the pen. At the outset of its 
brief journey we touched the yielding substance with the head 
of a pencil, and the impression was,distinct and obvious upon 
the finished surface. The involutions and evolutions it had 
undergone, and the prodigious pressure of cylinders, hot afid 
cold, had only served to define and strengthen the outline. 

Now, we do not say that the sons of New England are better 
or wiser men than the sons of the West or the South; but this 
we do say, that the educational institutions for instruction, which 
were established among the hills, and forests, and rock-bound 
shores of their nativity, impressed upon them, long ago, the 
character they now bear as a community; or, if the figure is 
allowable, the New England mark, which appears so broadly 
on the fabric, was made in the pulp. The main fact we would 
use as an illustration of this grand principle—that whatever we 
would admit or exclude in the formation of national character, we 
must admit or exclude in the process of national education. 

It will be asked, we are well aware, with a very grave and 
honest look, and by the most forward advocates of universal 
education——“ Why, is not religious instruction a part of the 
system of popular education in this country? Is the man igno- 
rant that the Bible, or selections from it, is almost universally 
a text-book in our schools?* What more would he have? 
Would he turn our public schools into places for the propagation 
of sectarism? Would he curse us with a state religion ?” 

Before we shall feel called upon to answer such enquiries as 
these, we might ask that some intelligent and unprejudiced 


1 A late statistical document, presented to a literary convention in 
Vermont, shows that of one hundred schools in that state, the New 
Testament is used on an average in but forty-eight, either as a reading 
book, or for devotional purposes. 
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man would thoroughly examine the prevailing systems of public 
instruction, and express his sober conviction that the Christian 
religion, in any sense, forms a constituent part of them. 

e have thus, very imperfectly, we confess, presented what 
seems to us the true state of the case. We have attempted to 
show that popular education in the United States, considered as 
a system, is inefficient of itself; that there is no power to execute 
it; that it does not furnish any thing like the elementary 
instruction it is designed and supposed to furnish ; that it does 
not pretend to train the children of the people in the knowledge 
of their social and civil rights and duties ; nor does it recognize 
the only principles on which private integrity, and, of course, 
— virtue, depend; but rather discountenances and excludes 
them. 

{t will be observed that this is a comprehensive view of the 
subject, and will admit, if need be, of very large exceptions ; 
but all these allowed, it will appear, we apprehend, that the 
science of education is not understood by the great majority of 
those who profess to understand and apply it; that the attain- 
ment of available knowledge is very limited; and that the 
communion of mind with mind, in the relation of teacher and 
pupil, is very rare, even in our highest institutions of learning. 

We shall now attempt to show— 

I. That there are no measures in progress, or in contempla- 
tion, so far as we know, to correct the evils, or supply the 
defects which it has been our purpose to expose; and especially 
that large public funds, and the education of teachers in colleges 
and academies, are not to be relied on. 

il. That though there may be ample powers in the general 
and state governments to provide sufficient and suitable means 
of public instruction, yet, in the present state of public senti- 
ment, they will not be employed. And, 

Ill. That if any attempt is made to rescue the country from 
the dominion of ignorance and general corruption, it must 
spring from the voluntary co-operation of wise and good men 
throughout the land. Whether there is patriotism, benevolence, 
and efficiency enough to commence such an Herculean labour, 
and carry it through, with a steadfast hand, is a point of painful 
uncertainty. 

I. As to the first point—We are aware, that, in some of the 
states, there is a favourable change of opinion on the subject of 
an institute, exclusively for the education of teachers ; and that 
the appointment of a general superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, whose time and attention shall all be given to this one 
object, has been proposed and earnestly advocated in one or 
more of our state legislatures. But in Massachusetts the pro- 
position has been postponed, if not rejected; and we cannot but 
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regard the issue of all these incipient purposes of improvement 
as extremely doubtful. It is understood that the power to 
establish such an institute as is mentioned above, has been 
questioned ; and that in consequence of the opinion expressed 
by a high functionary of the government of New York, that 
such institutions are incompatible with the genius of our 
republic, the legislature of that state abandoned the idea, and 
offered a bounty to encourage academies to give the necessary 
instruction. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss this point, but we 
must enter our solemn protest against such a doctrine, let it be 
broached by whom it may. We believe such an institute to be 
most perfectly consonant to the soundest and most liberal prin- 
ciples of republicanism. Indeed, we should contend, to the last, 
that the principle which considers the property of the people as 
pledged for the education of the people, is the very root and 
conservator of republicanism. If the power of the government 
is not sufficient to carry out this maxim, it is without strength— 
it is no government at all. What! shall we be told that the 
community which has power to protect itself from frauds in 
flour and fish, has no power to protect itself from frauds of 
incomparably greater enormity? If the law is tolerated which 
declares who shall keep gunpowder, who shall sell goods at 
auction, and how pork shall be packed, is the law anti-republican 
and intolerable, which declares who shall have the oversight 
und instruction of the children and youth of the republic in the 
public schools! It is perfectly clear, we think, that if the right 
to compel men to do military duty can be at all maintained, the 
right to compel them to employ competent instructers, and to 
send their children to be taught by them, is beyond controversy. 

The question lies in the compass of a nut-shell. A very 
simple course of elementary instruction is required for all the 
children of our country; and it is in accordance with the spirit 
of our institutions to furnish such instruction gratuitously. But 
two difficulties meet us at the threshold, viz., the want of com- 
petent teachers, and the want of compulsory power to secure 
the regular attendance of children for a given term. Now, we 
maintain that the only way to obviate the former difficulty, is 
for the states respectively to provide the means of qualifyin 
teachers ; and this must be done upon a liberal scale. We -, 
not expect to evade the obligation, or lessen its burden, by 
engrafting extraordinary departments on existing institutions. 
It may serve a temporary purpose, and, at least, amuse the 
public mind, but failure, in the end, is inevitable. Besides, the 
object to be accomplished by a separate institute, on a scale 
commensurate with the public exigencies, is, in magnitude and 
importance, incomparably above and beyond the maintenance 
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of all the colleges and academies of our country together. It 
is an object which demands and will justify a degree of munifi- 
cence and liberality, with which very few public measures are 
favoured, without excepting such as concern the public defence 
and revenue. As to the latter difficulty, it can only be corrected 
by legislative enactment. 

The appointment of a minister of public instruction, in 
each state, is certainly highly desirable. The influence of such 
an office, wisely filled, the incumbent being unembarrassed by 
political fear, favour, affection, or hope of reward, would be soon 
felt and seen in the general elevation and enlargement of public 
sentiment on this subject. A free interchange of opinion, and 
such a slight modification of the independent systems as might 
give to the whole a general uniformity, would also be a natural 
and important result. So far as we know, there is not a minis- 
ter of public instruction in any of the United States. 

It is considered, by many persons, that the appropriation of a 
large sum of public money to the maintenance of common 
schools, is highly favourable to the interests of popular educa- 
tion. There is no doubt that the provision lately made for this 
purpose in the state of Pennsylvania is, as one act, entirely with- 
out precedent in any country. It has been universally received 
as a measure highly auspicious to the public school system of 
that state. But the money by itself will do the people no good; 
and what is to be done with it? Let us see. 

Three or four years ago, we had a report from the legislature 
of that state, showing, that of four hundred thousand children, 
between the ages of five and [Yieen, two hundred and fifty thousand 
had not been in any school the preceding twelvemonth; that of 
the remaining one hundred and fifty thousand, many had 
attended a few days only; others, a month or two; and some a 
whole season ; that a large proportion of the adult population, 
in some sections, could neither read nor write, and that in 
several places the inhabitants of whole districts were found 
destitute of education, unacquainted with their duties as citi- 
zens, unfortified by religion, &c. &c. ‘These are expressions 
from the report, and are fully sustained by the executive com- 
munications of the same date to the legislature. 

“This will never do,” said one to another. “We must go to 
work at once and educate our children.” “But, alas! we have 
no competent teachers, and it will do no good to send the chil- 
dren to school unless they can be properly taught. However, 
it will be some time before we can bring any system into the 
tide of successful experiment ; and the intervening period will 
afford us just the opportunity we want, to prepare teachers. 
As one part of the machinery to be worked for this purpose, we 
will have it understood, that-hereafter no money will be granted 
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to any college or academy in the state, unless they will stipulate, 
on their part, that they will give two or three years’ gratuitous 
instruction, in the ‘art, trade, and mystery,’ of school-keeping, 
to such young men as may apply for it. This will help along 
such institutions as accede to the proposition, both in their 
reputation and their funds; and we shall get our supply of 
teachers dog-cheap. This plan will answer, at all events, until 
it shall be convenient to establish one or two state seminaries 
for the education of teachers. A measure, by the way, which 
the legislature of an adjoining state had, within the previous 
month, virtually declared to be ‘incompatible with the genius of 
our institutions.’ ” 

“ But where shall we get the money to pay our teachers for 
their services, after they are qualified? Who will build our 
school-houses as they should be built? Who will supply 
books,” &c. &c. 

It is very certain that taxation and voluntary contribution 
will not furnish it, for the people of Pennsylvania will not pay for 
schools! And it is all in vain to attempt to make them, br they 
will have a legislature to suit themselves in this and all other 
matters. 

True it is, that Massachusetts and Maine have managed so 
far (whatever their plans for the future may be) to make the 
people pay for schooling all their children ; and they have as 
good schools, we al] know, as can be found in the country; and 
they pay their whole tax, too, as promptly and as cheerfully as 
other states pay a partial tax to eke out the dividends of a public 
fund. 

‘True it is, moreover, that in Connecticut the effect of doing 
so generally without taxation, has been to make parents utterly 
indifferent to the education of their children. And even in 
these states, where the burden is nominally divided between 
the public treasury and the private purse, it is yet to appear 
that the citizens are more interested in the care of their schools 
—that parents enquire more particularly into the progress of 
their children in good learning and sound morals, or are more 
scrupulous and discriminating in the selection of their teachers, 
than where no such gratuity is enjoyed. We say gratuity, 
though that is hardly to be called a gratuity which a man takes 
out of one of his pockets and puts into the other. The people, 
after all, are made to pay, in one shape or another. 

But in the face of all this, we know that the people of Penn- 
sylvania decline to be taxed for the support of their schools. 
So, forsooth, we must coax them to do something by a bounty. 
The appeal we make is, in spirit, this:—-we are aware that you 
are either so poor, or so indifferent to the education of your 
children, that you will not have them properly taught to read 
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and write, unless the state helps you. Now, with the hope of 
persuading you to do less than half your duty, we will engage 
to do more than half. It is as if a wealthy man should say 
to his neighbour, “My friend, you have fallen into indolent and 
vicious habits—your energy and your reputation are gone. 
You have become careless of reproach and contempt; your 
children are growing up ignorant and worthless; and your rent 
and shop-bills are so much in arrear, that you and your family 
are likely to be turned out of house and home. Now here are 
five hundred dollars—and I intend to give you a like sum every 
year, on condition that you will rouse yourself up, and go to 
work. It will pay at least half your rent, and half your family 
expenses ; and — I give it to you with a hope that you 
will reform, you shall have it, whether you reform or not.” It 


is admitted by the terms of the supposition that he is abundantly , 


able to support himself, as it respects health, ingenuity, a good 
trade, and custom enough already for him, but he has settled 
down into a state of stupid, listless idleness. 

There may be one case in a thousand where a gratuity of the 
kind supposed, would have a favourable influence ; but let the 
result be as it may, the individual is at best but an out-door 
pauper, and the ordinary issue of the process will be a confirma- 
tion of bad habits. 

We beg the reader’s attention to the question—Will the 
people of Pennsylvania, or of any other commonwealth, raise 
money enough by assessment to support a system of popular 
education on a scale commensurate with her obligations? If 
yes, the matter is settled. If a negative answer is returned (as 
it must be) the next enquiry will be for the reason. Some few 
men will say, and with great force and truth, too—“ We are 
willing to raise money when we can find teachers to whom we 
may safely commit the instruction of our children ; but not to 
be paid to some conceited or vicious ignoramus, or to accumu- 
late for future abuse. We have determined to look to private 
schools for the education of our children, until we see some im- 
provement in the character and qualification of teachers.” To 
such a community, the dividends of a school-fund would, of 
course, be without advantage. Others will point to the children 
of their neighbours, who have been at schools, academies, and 
colleges, all their days, and have thereby unfitted themselves, 
both in mind and body, for any useful and valuable employ- 
ment—“ Certainly it is better,” say they, “to keep one’s boys at 
home, on the farm or in the workshop, in good health and at a 
useful business, than to send them to school to come back upon 
our hands puny, pert, and untractable, if not the dupes and the 
victims of licentiousness.” Such people will be reluctant to pay 
a school-tax, and well they may be; but for the same reason, a 
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school fund of many millions would never have sufficed to 
reconcile them to the system until their views of the effects of 
it are radically changed. 

If the answer is given frankly and at once, that the people are 
not willing to provide ample means of education, it must be be- 
cause they do not value the possession of useful knowledge by 
their children, so highly as they do the money which must be 
given in exchange for it. “The money we keep—let the school 
go,” is their language. Now, we venture to say, that any people, 
any where, that hold this language, are among the last to appre- 
ciate or properly expend the bounty of the government when it 
is bestowed. 

It cannot be said, with any semblance of truth, concerning 
any section of our country, that is large enough and populous 
enough to be organized into a school district, that the people are 
too poor to educate their own children. Where is the commu- 
nity, in the whole length and breadth of our land, that needs 
good schools, and is willing and anxious to have them, whose 
pecuniary circumstances are so straitened as to forbid the esta- 
blishment of them? We venture to say such a community is 
not to be found; nay, more—we think it susceptible of de- 
monstration that there are few neighbourhoods in the country 
where the expenditure for intoxicating drugs and drinks would 
not, of itself, be amply sufficient to maintain a good school for 
two thirds or three quarters of a year regularly. 

What then, we may ask, can be the object of setting apart a 
vast fund for the support of commun schools? In other words, 
what will the enormous bonus of the new United States Bank do 
for the education of the children and youth of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania ? 

Perhaps it will be answered, that the teachers, who, by the 
scheme to which we alluded a few pages back, were to be put 
in a course of training three years ago at the academies and 
colleges, are now ready to do the state some service ; and, per- 
haps, this may be the auspicious time, and this munificent fund 
the very means, for the establishment of the one or two semina- 
ries that were to be exclusively occupied in training teachers,— 
“that class of men,” as the report describes them, “who hold in 
their hands the destinies of the state !” 

But is there any provision for the employment of these 
teachers, so qualified—peradventure they should be forthcom- 
ing? It is surely reasonable that they should have a price for 
their services that may indemnify them for the great expense of 
time and labour that has been incurred in their preparation. 
They cannot be expected to teach for such wages as the 
college student receives, who seeks in winter the means of paying 
VoL. xx.-—no. 40. 43 
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his summer quarter bill, or as the farmer receives, who turns 
schoolmaster because he has nothing else to do in the winter 
months that is quite so profitable. 

Our prepared teacher must have good pay, then, and who 
shall fix it? Who shall even determine the preliminary ques- 
tion of qualification? What provision is there to guard “the 
destinies of the state” from falling into the hands of a blockhead, 
an infidel, or a debauchee ? But we need not pursue these en- 
quiries, for they are altogether premature. The teachers we 
are talking about are men of straw—mere creatures of fancy. 
In this respect, the great and noble state of Pennsylvania— 
great and noble in all that nature has done for her—is not one 
hair’s breadth in advance of the position she occupied three 
years ago. The unprecedented bank bonus finds her utterly un- 
prepared, at every point, to commence and carry out a wise and 
comprehensive system of public instruction requiring such an 
expenditure. 

And what will the people of that state say now to the esta- 
blishment of an institute for the education of teachers? Will 
any sober man express an opinion so preposterous, as that they 
will countenance the expenditure of money for the qualification 
of teachers, if they are not willing to pay for their services after 
they are qualified ? 

But again : shall part of the two millions be taken for this 
purpose ? Never—no—never—with the consent of any people 
who will not provide for the elementary education of their 
children without aid from the public purse. With such views 
of public policy and private duty as they must necessarily en- 
tertain, we should rather expect they would ask the govern- 
ment to pay for the clothing and board of their children while 
attending school, if, indeed, they did not charge something for 
their time ! 

The institute being out of the question, then, and the present 
destitution of common school teachers being admitted, what is 
our dependence for the future ? 

The chief public reliance of New York, and of two or three 
other states, is, as we have already intimated, upon academies 
and colleges. But how, and by whom, is the teacher’s depart- 
ment, in these various institutions, organized? Who judges of 
the qualifications of those who are placed in charge of these de- 
partments, and of those who are admitted to their privileges, 
as to health, character, temper, and general fitness for the 
profession, which, of all others, involves the “destinies of the 
state?” What inducements are held out to young men ? 
What course of instruction is prescribed, and with what degree 
of intelligence and fidelity is it observed? Who determines 
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when the individual is qualified? What is the standard of 
qualification, and who fixes it? What system of inspection 
and visitation is provided, and how far is it applied ? 

A multitude of questions of this sort crowd upon us at once ; 
and to the most important of them it would be difficult, we ap- 
prehend, to return a satisfactory answer. 

Is not the hope, then, which many seem, to indulge, that we 
are to be supplied from this source with competent teachers, a 
delusive one? It is our deep conviction that it will be found 
to be so; and who can estimate the consequences of its failure? 
A man may fold his cloak about him and lie down, calmly, in 
a sinking ship upon the wide ocean, in full confidence that all 
is well, but his delusion will not avert his destiny. 

We have thus shown why, in our apprehension, public funds 
and the training of teachers in colleges and academies, are not 
to be relied upon for the support of a general system of popular 
education. Whatever expectations may be built upon them, 
have not substance enough to make a shadow. 

II. Our second position is, that though there may be ample 
power, both in the general and state governments, to provide 
competent means of public instruction, it will not be exercised. 

Whatever might have been the case forty or fifty years ago, 
we are persuaded that it is too late, now, to depend on the 
voluntary action of the people. If the state provides an ample 
fund, and goes no further, this will not create, but will rather 
reduce that local and domestic interest in the schools, without 
which, countless millions would be appropriated in vain. Not 
only is there not a supply of competent teachers, (as we have 
shown above,) but there is no general concern on the subject, 
which would incline them to prepare themselves, nor ensure 
their employment, if they were to be had. Under these circum- 
stances, if the government is too weak or too improvident to 
maintain a system of education, (by which we mean the erection 
of suitable buildings ; the preparation of good books; the training, 
employment, and liberal compensation of good teachers; and 
the regular attendance of the children within its jurisdiction for 
a prescribed term,) we are without remedy. But in the view 
we take of the subject, the interposition of government would 
afford us no relief. If the duty to provide a most liberal and 
thorough system of public instruction were made imperative by 
the constitution of the United States, we do not think that, in 
the present state of public opinion on the subject, it could be 
done. In such amatter, a government like ours will never be found 
in advance of public sentiment. 

Ill. In the exigency to which we are thus conducted, it is 
evident, we think, that nothing but the voluntary co-operation 
of wise and good men throughout our land can rescue us from 
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the impending evil of universal ignorance and corruption; and 
we do not hesitate to say, that without such co-operation, the 
general advancement of popular education in this country is wm- 
practicable. 

When we speak of good men, as above, we use the term in 
its most comprehensive sense; and by education, we mean the 
process of drawing into healthful and harmonious exercise all 
the gine of body and soul; and securing for the individual, 
so far as human agency can do it, a useful and comfortable 
paw through this transitory life, and a sure entrance into a 

tter. 

1. It is only good men that take an enlarged view of the 
principles and objects of education ; others, if not influenced 
mainly by political considerations, contemplate the increased 
social usefulness and intellectual employment which it promises ; 
but look not at all at the vast and immortal capacities of the 
soul, which the most perfect and thorough education, in this 
world, can but very slightly exercise. They do not apparently 
realise that the most exalted attainments which the human mind 
has ever yet made, are but indications of a capacity which no 
finite knowledge can ever perfectly employ. And we cannot 
refrain from suggesting to teachers the possibility that the low 
aim in the pursuit of their profession, with which so many are 
contented, is one cause of its degraded state. The teaching of 
a few sciences, which lie within the range of a child’s investi- 
ee. is in itself a very narrow and contemptible employment, 

or those who are capable of so much better and greater things. 
If this is all that a teacher is expected to do, we should be less 
inclined to wonder that a menial in New York or Philadelphia 
receives a compensation for her kitchen labour, amounting to 
thrice the salary paid to the daughter of a New Hampshire 
farmer for teaching a district school in her native town ! When- 
ever the aim of our teachers shall be elevated to the true end of 
education, there will be less lack-of dignity or honour in the 
calling, however it may be with the emoluments of it. 

2. Unless this co-operation is very prompt and very general, 
will not have sufficient power to awaken a correct public 

eeling. 

The relations of children, as spiritual and immortal beings, 
are now overlooked in our systems of popular education. It is 
generally admitted that a due regard to these relations consti- 
tutes the only basis of character and happiness, if not of useful- 
ness ; and is it not the part of wisdom to give them a proper 
place in all our systems of instruction, and especially in such as 
provide for the mass? 

It is evident that the subject is beyond the reach of ordinary 
legislation ; for there must be a multitude of cases in which 
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these relations, obvious and important as they are, would be but 
partially and erroneously apprehended by teachers; and even 
where they are understood, and their importance duly appre- 
ciated, there may be a gross deficiency in the tact or skill with 
which they are treated. 

For example: we have before us, at this moment, the copy of a 
letter from the chairman of a school committee, in the interior of 
Massachusetts, addressed to a teacher of one of the common 
schools of the place, requiring him, in very peremptory and offen- 
sive terms, to desist forthwith from the practice of opening and 
closing his school with prayer! Now, whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the conduct of the chairman, it is possible that 
he had received the impression that teachers generally, or that 
this teacher in particular was unfitted for the proper discharge 
of this sacred duty. It might be that great disorder prevailed 
in school during the service; that the manner of its performance 
was offensive or ridiculous; or that the out-door conduct and 
conversation of the teacher ill comported with any official acts 
of this character in school. At all events, we can easily con- 
ceive of cases in which a teacher may be as incompetent to 
touch, in any form, upon the religious relations of his pupils, as 
to teach the science of astronomy or navigation. We will not 
attempt, however, to measure the responsibility of those who 
commit a school to the care of such a man as its teacher. 

We have alluded to this case to illustrate the impossibility of 
legislating upon the subject; but this fact takes nothing from 
the importance of religious teaching, or religious services in our 
common schools. If the individual pupil is to live and act as 
an immortal man, he should surely know something of his ca- 
pacities and destiny. It would be obviously inconsistent to 
educate his infancy without reference to his childhood, or his 
childhood and youth without reference to his riper years; but 
inconceivably more preposterous is it to educate him for this 
life only, if, as we know and are persuaded, there is beyond it a 
duration, in comparison with which the longest life in this 
world is but as the first breath of being. Nothing will secure 
the general prevalence of correct views on this subject, but the 
general co-operation of good men to inculcate them, in theory 
and practice. 

Though we know not why any one, who has not adopted 
the comfortless delusion of materialism, should object to the 
incorporation of religious with secular education, yet, by some 
influence or other, they are, in fact, completely put asunder. 
Far be it from us to plead for the unseasonable or inconsistent 
introduction of such topics into a school; and still farther to 
trespass, in the slightest degree, on the sacred rights of con- 
science and private opinion. But the child takes his seat upon 
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the school-bench to be educated, not like a brute, but like a 
reasonable, moral, and accountable being. 'The fact that he is 
related to another world, and that he is to be involved in all the 
amazing responsibilities of that relation—responsibilities so 
infinite and intricate that eternity alone can reveal them—is a 
matter of personal consciousness. It makes a part of his moral 
constitution ; and, indeed, it furnishes the chief motives and 
sanctions of his moral conduct from day to day. Hence, it is 
obvious that, until we can separate the mortal man from the 
immortal, any system that proposes to educate the former and 
not the latter, must be essentially and fatally defective. 

Religious emotions belong to us in the same sense in which 
fear, and hope, and love belong to us. The instinctive desire 
to fly away to the mountain or the forest, constrains the impri- 
soned bird to try every method of escape—ay, it will even 
sacrifice its life in fruitless efforts to live, and move, and have 
its being in the free and buoyant air—and so, by a higher and 
far stronger principle than instinct, is every man urged to seek 
for better and holier joys than he finds here. Though this 
principle may be left uneducated, it cannot be eradicated. If 
it is not drawn out, under the renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ences of Him who planted it there, it will be found leading the 
unhappy man into the dark and dreary caverns of monkish or 
pagan superstition ; perhaps breaking out into some odious or 
mischievous scheme of radicalism ; or vainly seeking to inflict 
a death-blow upon itself, by recklessly plunging into universal 
scepticism. 

The fires that burn in the bowels of our earth may be pressed 
down by Alps upon Alps—or the unfathomable ocean may roll 
its ceaseless tide over them—still they burn and rage in their 
secret caverns, until they become irrepressible, and then they 
burst forth in terrible fury, and bury cities and kingdoms be- 
neath their desolation. Such was the fate of one of the fairest 
lands that the light of the sun visits. 

One of the most distinguished historians of France brings 
the train of secondary causes which led to the revolution within 
the short period of thirty years preceding that event, and he 
attributes it to a general change in the moral sentiments and 
habits of the people at large, including children and youth. 


* The institutions and relations of society,” he says, “ became gene- 
rally remarkable for a cold egotism, that dried up all the sources of kind 
feeling. Every one seemed to live for himself, nor was there an 
common anxiety to preserve those wise and salutary provisions whic 
ought to connect the present age with those that are to follow it.” 


We do not hesitate to say, without any fear of contradiction 
by intelligent men, that the antidote to the same disease among 
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us can be administered only in our common schools. It is there, 
and there only, that the great body of the children of our country 
can be met with an efficient training process. Sunday schools 
can do much—indeed they have already done inconceivable 
good to society ; but they do not, nor can they be expected to 
exert that steady, permanent, daily control over the habits and 
dispositions of the child, which the domestic relation so seldom 
supplies, and for which a good common school is an invaluable 
substitute. It is here, next to home, that selfish, anti-social, 
disorganizing, radical, revolutionary spirits must be brought 
into subjection ; and learn that great lesson of doing to others 
as they would that others should do to them. 

We do insist, therefore, not only on the right but on the obli- 
gation of every teacher of children in the public schools of this 
country, to instruct them in the fear of God, which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and this is to be done, not evasively or 
nominally, by using the Bible, er selections from it, as a reading 
book, but by a wise and skilful application of its holy principles 
to every purpose of the heart and every action of the life. The 
great truth that every man shall receive hereafter according to 
the deeds done in the body—which lies at the very foundation 
of moral character and social relations—may be unacceptable 
to a freethinking man, here and there, but we are not, for that 
cause, bound to withdraw it from our systems of public instruc- 
tion. A more anti-republican principle than this never was 
broached. If it prevail, the end of our career, as a free and 
prosperous nation, is at hand. We do not say this for the mere 
sound of it. It is a fearful truth.’ 


' A late London paper publishes a charge to the grand jury at the 
Leicester assizes, which is so much to our purpose that we cannot 
forbear to transcribe it. In looking at the calendar of prisoners, his 
lordship (the presiding judge) observed—“ He noticed only three per- 
sons who could not read and write, out of a calendar of twenty persons, 
and the doctrine which had been lately promulgated was, that give the 

oor education and you destroy crime. This had not turned out to 
8 the case with the calendar before the court, for he found that most 
of the desperate robberies were committed by persons who are de- 
scribed in the calendar as reading and writing well. He certainly never 
would discourage educating the poorer classes of society, but he would 
boldly affirm, that if the education was not founded on a moral and reli- 
gious principle, instead of becoming a blessing to the poor, it would. in 
the end, turn out a curse. To give a sound education to the poor, moral 
and religious instruction must accompany it—the receiver must be well 
made to know, not only the moral duties he has to perform, but also the 
religious ones; and however a number of conscientious men may talk 
and advocate the one without the other, still, he would maintain, the 
design and the effect intended by education would be lost, if the principle 
of connecting with it religious instruction is not adhered to. Education, 
without religious instruction, could not control the strong passions of the 
human race, and he had only again to repeat that the various calendars 
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The spirit of enterprise and adventure, coupled with an 
extraordinary desire of accumulation and display, is a dangerous 
foe to public and private virtue. It has been well said, that 
“trade and commerce are friendly to liberty, and liberty is 
friendly to them, but licentiousness is the enemy of both. Neither 
kingdoms nor commonwealths,—neither public companies nor 
private persons can long carry on a beneficial, flourishing trade, 
without the prevalence of sobriety, industry, frugality, modesty, 
honesty, punctuality, humanity, charity, the love of our country, 
and the fear of God.” In the absence of these, law and lawful 
authority are trampled upon; riots and tumults are encouraged; 
drunkenness and debauchery are promoted ; extravagance, like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, cries “ give, give ;” every art 
of illicit gain is practised; credit is ruined; and liberty itself 
perishes. Ifthe stones out of the capitol walls at Washington, 
Harrisburg, or Albany, could cry out, and the beams of the 
timber in our banks and brokers’ offices could answer them, we 
should hear a commentary on these truths, which would fill 
the bosom of every honest patriot with indignation and dismay. 

There is one bearing of this topic which occurs to us at this 
moment, the importance and interest of which cannot be exag- 
gerated—we mean the influence of common schools, when placed 
on @ proper basis, to preserve our Union. We can conceive of no 
means so legitimate, practical, and appropriate to this end, as a 
age combination, of good men and true, through the land, 

or the purpose of elevating the standard of public instruction, 
and securing a proper American education to the mass of our 
children and youth. For, let it be remembered, that there is no 
limit to the modes and forms by which, in the process of such 
an education, the noble and generous principles of a pure pa- 
triotism may be illustrated and enforced, and all narrow and 
sectional prejudices checked and controlled, if not rooted out. 

If we should be asked how this co-operation may be secured, 
and in what form made effective, our reply must, of necessity, 
be very general and indefinite. 

Let us go into any town or district in our country—certainly 
in the older states—and we shall find one or two men in it, of 
intelligence, good sense, and sober judgment ; and, withal, cor- 
rect views of what popular instruction should be. Such men 
(if they do not feel it already) may be made to feel that no sub- 
ject of public or private interest is so transcendently important 


throughout the circuit had plainly convinced him that it would be far 
better to leave the poorer classes of the community in ignorance, than 
to educate them without having for the groundwork our blessed revealed 
religion. Teach men their religious and moral duties in this world, and 
he had no hesitation in saying, that crime would not in the end appear 
so monstrous as he had witnessed in this circuit.” 
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as the right education of our children. Instead of —— 
from the office of a school commissioner, they may be persuade 
to enter upon it as the most elevated and responsible station to 
which their fellow-citizens can call them. When the selection 
of a teacher becomes necessary, they will examine his qualifi- 
cations and credentials with the most scrupulous care, keeping 
in view the momentous public interests, as well as the incon- 
ceivable sum of private usefulness and happiness, which are 
involved in the issue. : 

They will, moreover, make themselves familiar with the 
prevalent systems of instruction, and will endeavour to Jead the 
minds of parents, masters, and others, who have the care of 
children and youth, to more comprehensive views of their duty. 
This can be done by the circulation of popular tracts and pe- 
riodicals on the subject, and by personal influence. 

Considering the teacher they employ as their agent, they will 
diligently inspect his labours, and require him to show that he 
is a workman that needs not to be ashamed. They can, by this 
course alone, detect the contemptible shifts by which the incom- 
petent and unfaithful would fain conceal their negligences and 
defects ; and it is only by personal examination that they can 
be assured of the actual advancement of the school, from week 
to week, and from month to month, in the attainment of useful 
knowledge. 

The text-books of the school will be adopted only after an 
anxious and laborious investigation of their merits. The 
recommendations of others, though the alphabet may be too 
lean to designate all their titles of honour and reverence, will 
weigh but little, especially when it is considered that those who 
have not suffered their names to be stereotyped in certificates of 
approbation, are often driven, by a sort of moral necessity, to 
rid themselves of an importunate and half-starved author by, 
at least, “concurring in what” somebody “ has said above.” 

But with such commissioners as we contemplate, not a 
chapter, or even a paragraph, would be lightly passed over; for 
even the problem of a common arithmetic may have a moral 
influence that is not beneath their regard: and when a set of 
books is once thus adopted, changes may well be few and far 
between. : 

The discipline of the school, also; the selection and preser- 
vation of the school library; the character of the motives 
employed, and of the principles inculcated ; in a single word, 
the general course of instruction, and its tendency to prepare 
the pupil for the social, civil, and moral relations of his 
being, would furnish occasion for their laborious and ceaseless 
concern. 
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More than all, such commissioners would rigidly inspect the 
teacher’s method of bringing the great truths of Christianity to 
bear on the minds and hearts of his pupils, so that while, on 
the one hand, the school should be protected from the evils of 
bigotry, sectarism, and fanaticism, it shall be secured, on the 
other, against the equally destructive influence of a heartless, 
intolerant infidelity. For it should never be forgotten that, in 
the present blindness and madness of the human heart, infidelity 
will always compromise with truth on the basis of mutual for- 
bearance. She knows her position too well to refuse a treaty 
on these terms; and we ought to know ours too well to propose 
or accept it. 

To secure the services of such men, for the purposes just 
enumerated, we must acquaint them with the exigencies of the 
times. ‘This is, of itself, a great labour to be undertaken by 
somebody. Every thing depends upon its being done well, and 
upon its being done now. No matter how the public lands are 
disposed of, nor even who succeeds General Jackson. If the 
children and youth of the country are not generally educated 
within the next ten years, (not to say five,) on a scale and with 
a completeness far beyond any thing which is now known or 
contemplated, the disposal of the public domain and the succes- 
sion to the presidency will not long be matters of popular dis- 
cussion and action, but rather matters of popular acquiescence 
and submission. 

We verily believe that the great mass of the people of this 
country are willing to entrust the bureau of public education to 
the best men that can be found willing to take charge of it. A 
few discontented, mischievous, and corrupt spirits may be found, 
in many places, (perhaps in most,) who will make a show of 
opposition, but by a mild yet decided course of action, pre- 
judices will be conciliated, and the good sense of the community 
firmly enlisted on the side of liberality and intelligence. ‘Then 
the schools of the people will become (we may hope) what they 
once were, and what they should always have been, fountains 
of knowledge, and virtue, and piety. 

Is it not worthy of consideration whether, in the absence of 
legislative action, a few individuals, of the right spirit, and of 
sufficient ability, might not be found, who will furnish the 
necessary capital for a college of teachers, with corporate powers, 
to be established in a central part of the Union, at a point easy 
of access from the South and West, the object of which shall 
be, not to supply the deficiency, but to illustrate, on a small 
private scale, the only possible plan for supplying it ? Connected 
with a male and female school, it would afford opportunity to 
instruct teachers of both sexes in the practical duties of their 
profession ; and of training them, by experiment, to a skilful 
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and faithful discharge of them. The few who would be thus 
prepared might find employment at a fair price, without any 
legal provision to secure it to them. 

There may be some difficulty in getting this subject fairly 
before the minds of those on whom we must rely. <A very 
simple arrangement would try the principle, however, and per- 
haps some existing organization would afford every facility that 
could be expected. A central body, with corresponding branches, 
seeking mainly to collect, digest, and diffuse information, might 
be all that would be required:at first. Local laws and circum- 
stances must, of course, modify any action on the subject. The 
leaven must be introduced wherever there is an opening, and 
must be left to the silent and invisible process by which the 
whole mass is leavened. 

We are the more sanguine in our confidence that such a 
movement would be favourably regarded, from the opinions of 
many highly respectable gentlemen, in different parts of the 
country, to whom the subject has been opened. 

In conversations we have recently held with some of the most 
intelligent and influential friends of popular education, particu- 
larly in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, they expressed 
their conviction of the necessity of such a voluntary co-operation 
as we have attempted to describe; they say that the practical 
value of existing systems of education among us has never yet 
been determined by an examination of them in the minute details 
of their operation; and they say that persons who, from prejudice 
or misapprehension, oppose themselves (violently perhaps) to 
every principle of sound, moral education, when proposed in the 
abstract, will, nevertheless, cheerfully entrust the administration 
of the system, in any particular district, to one or two men, in 
whose intelligence and uprightness the public have confidence. 
If these views are correct, we may hope that, even at this late 
hour, the whole machinery of popular education may be brought 
within the control of good and wise men, if they are disposed 
to put their hands to it. They must be willing, however, to 
occupy the very humblest place among the operatives. They 
must condescend to labour unseen and unknown. They must 
try every part of the system by the only true test of its utility, 
viz. its power to lay hold of the minutest fibres of human 
society, and, by developing, and combining, and leading these, 
direct the course of the spreading branches, and even the 
towering trunk, in whatever direction they choose. 

Something must be done—and there is not an hour, not a 
moment to lose. We may traverse the wide range of modern 
experiments in the science of education, from the military infant 
school, of which we lately read an account in a newspaper 
of one of our southern cities, to the college for the gradual 
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approximation of the sexes, which is a more northern scheme, and 
we shall find but here and there one which promises well for the 
future usefulness or happiness of those upon whom it is tried; 
and, on this subject, and at this time, every failure is peculiarly 
weakening to the cause, and disheartening to its friends. Who 
will undertake to estimate the sums which have been expended— 
of time, labour, and money—on what were called gymnasia, or 
high boarding-schools for boys—such, we mean, as once existed 
at Northampton and Amherst, (Massachusetts,) and New Haven, 
(Connecticut.) Among those by whom they were founded 
and sustained, were gentlemen of eminent talents and literary 
attainments ; but they must have looked very incautiously into 
the nature of our institutions, and the habits and associations of 
our people, if they supposed their enterprise was practicable ; 
and even if they had succeeded, they would but have fitted a 
handful of boys for a station in life, from which a single reverse 
of fortune (as it is called) might for ever exclude them. 

Yet we shall find, upon enquiry, that our wealthy and intel- 
ligent men, whose sons were put upon that elevated, expensive, 
and probably inappropriate training, were never at the town or 
district meetings, where the public school-money was raised and 
apportioned. ‘They took no interest in the appointment of the 
school commissioners, or the schoolmasters. They never 
dreamed of going into the schools, after they were established, 
as citizens and patriots, interested in the welfare of the future 
possessors of the soil, and inheritors of the richest patrimony 
that the sun shines upon, to see whether they were conducted 
wisely and profitably. The language of their conduct was— 
“Tamarich man. I can provide for the education of my sons 
among the sons of other rich men. You poor labouring neigh- 
bours of mine must get such schools as you can, and get whom 
you can to oversee and sustain them. It is enough for me that 
I take care of my own children, and pay my school-tax when 
the collector calls for it.” 

We say this is the construction which the popular mind will 
put upon their course of proceeding. And then, forsooth, when 
these same boys come up into the ranks of apprentices and 
journeymen, without the intelligence or moral restraint which 
a good education would have supplied, and are found at the 
head of mobs, and strikes, and trades’ unions ; speechmakers at 
riotous assemblies, and ringleaders of agrarian and atheistical 
clubs ; when war is made upon the peace and order of commu- 
nities, and law, with all its forms, and sanctions, and ministers, 
is set aside; and especially when the hand of their lawless 
violence is laid on the mansions, and luxuries, and treasure- 
houses of the rich ; the arm of power must be raised, and held 
up by military force ; the police dockets must be crowded; and, 
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in the direct and remote influence of such a state of things, our 
prisons and penitentiaries will overflow, and the public purse 
be emptied for the support of their degraded and miserable 
tenants. 

And where shall we find the sons of the rich, who, but a 
little while since, were so well provided for without loss of 
caste? Are they soberly engaged in some useful and honour- 
able employment—preparing to take the paternal business and 
estates, and wisely improve them? Or are they at the races, 
the billiard-rooms, and the brothels—becoming familiar with 
vice in her most odious and repulsive forms, and wasting, in 
riot and debauchery, the remnant, perhaps, of a shattered for- 
tune, character, and constitution? 'The records of our police 
courts will tell the history of some of them; but the more 
dreadful and heart-rending history of others will be found 
written in letters of fire on the scathed and burthened heart of 
many a tender mother. 

But we have done. Our object has been to show that all the 
children in our land deserve to be well and seasonably educated— 
they have a right to expect this at the hands of the governments 
under which they live, if they are to be held responsible for the 
discharge of the duties of citizenship. No man can escape from 
responsibility in this matter. Under such institutions as ours, 
we stand too near to be independent of each other, or to be indif- 
ferent to each other’s interests. Not a child can come to years 
of maturity, uneducated, without harm to us—to you—to the 
whole republic. The interest of each is the interest of all; and 
hence we argue the obvious and indispensable duty of every 
good man in the land to look narrowly into our institutions of 
popular education, from the lowest to the highest, and do his 
full share of the labour of raising them to a proper elevation, 
and sustaining them there—upon the pledge of fortune, honour, 
and even life itself. 

We have already occupied so much of the present number 
with this subject, that we must be satisfied with a simple intro- 
duction to our readers of the two volumes which stand at the 
head of this article. 

Mr. Simpson has evidently examined the subject of popular 
education in its widest bearings, and with great care. He thinks 
(and well he may think) that there is, of late, an immense in- 
crease of popular power, and an immense extension of popular 
influence, without a corresponding increase of popular know- 
ledge and virtue. He treats (and, for the most part, with great 
force and judgment) of the effects of ignorance on the working 
classes of the community—a distinctive title, by the way, of the 
appropriateness of which we have grave doubts—and he traces 
to their proper origin the worst of the evils which we are now 
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suffering in this country from the false and narrow views, taken 
by the mass of the community, of the principles, relations, and 
obligations on which the social compact rests. No man can 
read Mr. Simpson’s book without interest and profit; and the 
practical aspect of most of his positions is a singularly attractive 
feature of it. 

The other is not without much merit, though it seems to have 
been prepared with less care than some of Mr. Dick’s earlier pro- 
ductions. It wants system and arrangement, and this sensibly 
impairs its value asa manual. It abounds with useful hints, 
and, as a collection of facts, maxims, and suggestions, is highly 
valuable. It covers too much ground, however, and rather 
bewilders us with the variety and multiplicity of the topics of 
which it treats, than enlightens or guides us in our search for 
truth and wisdom. 

Marks of haste in the preparation of the volume frequently 
occur. As examples, it may suffice to say that, in the depart- 
ment of sacred geography, he recommends “ Wells” as affording 
all necessary information on the subject, (page 303); and tells 
us, on the authority of a Mr. Stewart, that no such custom as 
paying servants, chambermaids, ostlers, and boot-cleaners pre- 
vails in the northern states of America, and that it would be 
considered, in almost every instance, as an insult to offer such 
persons a gratuity for performing their duty, (page 411.) 

No teacher, of any grade, should suffer Mr. Dick’s book to lie 
unread a single month. It is a professional book. But Mr. 
Simpson’s treatise, while it claims the attention of all classes of 
the community, is especially commended to those who touch 
the springs and balances in the machinery of the social state. 
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Art. IV.—1. Ship and Shore; or, Leaves from the Journal of a 
Cruise to the Levant. By an Officer in the United States 
Navy. New York: 1835. 

2. Visit to Constantinople and Athens. By the Rev. WatTER 
el U. S. N., author of Ship and Shore. New York: 
1836. 


The subjects of Mr. Colton’s two books, though some of them 
have been much dwelt upon of late, never fail to excite a lively 
interest in the minds of readers. They commend themselves to 
the curiosity of mankind at large, as well as to the taste of 
scholars. Who loves not to read of the ocean, and the mariner’s 
adventures ?—the ocean, with “its countless waves,” and its 
dangers, vicissitudes, and charms, as countless? The ship, that 
highest specimen of wonder and art, is not more laden with the 
varieties of every clime, than identified with the hopes and fears 
of human beings. We confess, for our own part, that we have 
never looked over a tolerable description of a prosperous voyage, 
a sea-fight, an ocean-storm, or a shipwreck, without participating 
in the delight, excitement, suspense, or despair of the scene, 
with an intenseness which seemed to us to be surpassed only 
by that of the persons who acted a part in the adventure, or 
suffered in the catastrophe. With the inmates of the buoyant 
structure, we have felt insulated from the rest of the world, and 
committed, as by the hand of destiny, to the happy or adverse 
events of the voyage. And then the shore, after the hazards of 
the deep are over, presents its agreeable and striking contrast. 
We come, as with our author, to some “ Atlantic isles,” or 
“ range” some “ Hesperian field,” and revel in fragrance, beauty, 
and brightness. Who delights not in these oases of the ocean— 
these resting-places of the swift-winged ships? Presently, 
Europe breaks upon our view—that old world, where nations 
lie entombed. Passing at length the Pillars of Hercules, and 
sailing the sea, whose shores, on either side, exhibit equally the 
triumphs of early civilization and the ravages of time, we reach 
the coast of Asia Minor, and find ourselves amidst the scene of 
the Apocalyptic vision. Soon we gaze at Constantine’s second 
Rome, a brilliant, but fading pageant—we wander over the 
plain where “fuit Ilium,” if it ever was—then we wind our 
gladsome way among the green prominences of the /Egean— 
and finally plant our footsteps on the fields of Marathon, and 
by the side of the Parthenon. We know that even the common 
sailor, unlettered as he is, and uninfluenced by the associations 
of the scholar, bears testimony to the surpassing beauty of these 
last-named regions. How then must they affect the classical 
student, whose feet press a soil where nature and art shine 
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each in the perfection of its works! He who leads us among 
the scenes and objects so rapidly alluded to above, will, if he 
possess any power of sympathy, or felicity of description, cast 
a spell on the reader’s heart which will enchain him to the 
narrative. The lover of antiquity, particularly, will feel the 
attractions of a work, a large portion of which brings into view 
the memorials of classic times. 

Mr. Colton’s post in the United States navy has afforded him 
excellent opportunities for observation, and he seems to have 
improved them to good effect. The fortunes of a life at sea, 
adventures on land, interesting scenery, rare objects, men and 
manners in their wide variety, female beauty, and the beauty 
of the relics of antiquity, are described with strong enthusiasm, 
and, at the same time, with much taste and judgment. We 
consider these publications (which are essentially one continued 
work under different titles) as a favourable specimen of that 
class of books of travels, in which the first glowing impressions 
made by a visit to a foreign country are recorded. These im- 
pressions, though oftentimes in need of correction by subsequent 
observation, are valuable on many accounts, aside from their 
power of fixing the attention of readers, when thrown off in 
their life and freshness. Prolonged and familiar acquaintance 
with foreign places and scenes is apt, of course, to beget com- 
parative indifference towards them: one becomes less sensible 
to their distinctive features. It is the difference, the contrast 
between one’s own country and other countries, which, first of 
all, and most powerfully affects the traveller. This dissimilarity 
the reader is interested in knowing, and he receives a vivid 
conception of it, when the journalist gives those views that first 
struck his own mind. These passing and rapid sketches answer 
every purpose, in presenting to us the scenery of nature, monu- 
ments of art, external manners, and national costume. But to 
give an account of the character of a people, their literature and 
philosophy, the nice shades of their social habits, and subjects 
of like kind, is a task which, of course, can be more satisfaetorily 
accomplished by means of a protracted residence in a foreign 
land. Yet, there is a vast difference among writers in this 
respect. The same advantages would be turned to a very 
different account by different orders of mind. If we may 
anticipate a remark in this place, our author, from some feli- 
citous touches on the character and policy of the people whom 
he visited, would seem to have made up, in tact and discrimina- 
tion, what he wanted of prolonged acquaintance. 

Judging from Mr. Colton’s books, he appears to have pos- 
sessed excellent qualifications for writing on the subjects which 
he has selected. Their general features indicate the man of 
feeling and taste, of keen observation, independent views, and 
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various knowledge. 'To prepare a pleasing and able account 
of the regions which he visited, requires a cast of mind and a 
species of information which belong not to every sagacious man 
or good writer. A union of several characteristics, and those, 
too, of a choice kind, is demanded. We want not, as in Chateau- 
briand, all enthusiasm; nor, as in Eustace, all taste; nor yet, 
as in I*orsyth, all science and epigram. In regard, however, 
to the last-named author, if our recollection may be trusted in a 
perusal of his work on Italy many years since, we may be per- 
mitted to say that he appears to us to stand at the head of his 
tribe among English tourists. Still, the severity and dry details 
of science should be enlivened by enthusiasm and taste. Ina 
work designed for popular use, we want the substance—the 
results of critical and learned research, without its forms. It is 
possible to find dull tourists, uninteresting writers, learned 
though they should be, on the 'Troad, by the banks of the Ilissus, 
or amid the ruins of Pestum. Now, nothing can atone for the 
want of feeling and eloquence amid such scenes. 

But not so with our author. His constitutional sensibility 
comes happily into play here. It is readily awakened by the 
hallowed scenes which meet his eye, and he pours forth a full 
and warm heart, with an inspiration becoming his theme. 
Indeed, we have remarked throughout his work, that he kindles 
with every object of beauty and curiosity, whether in nature or 
art, whether of ancient or modern date—that he is keenly alive 
to the incidents which are constantly occurring to a traveller— 
and that he has a quick sense of the ludicrous, eccentric, or 
absurd. This general susceptibility of impression is what we 
like to see in a painter of nature and of men. He who is des- 
titute of it should not go to Asia Minor, Greece, or Italy, and 
write a book of travels, with an expectation of its being ever read. 

In connection with his stock of sensibility, so desirable in a 
tourist, Mr. Colton possesses the power of giving utterance to it 
in no common degree. His command of language is not the 
least important of his accomplishments. He seems to be endowed 
with the faculty of saying whatever he pleases, and just in the 
manner he would choose. The most minute and delicate shades 
of thought are marked with a distinctness and precision which 
the discerning reader will not fail to admire. We have been 
struck, in particular, with his selection and use of epithets. 
They are always appropriate and significant in his hands, and 
often paint a thought as if it had been thrown upon canvass. 
We feel the power of a well-chosen adjunct in the vivid images 
or trains of reflection which it raises in the mind; and the 
writer may congratulate himself, whose quick susceptibilities 
suggest to him the very terms best adapted to awaken the 
emotions of others. 
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The author’s kindness of heart and truly catholic spirit are 
every where displayed in his pages. He looks over the wide 
surface of society with a candour and benevolence which embrace 
its various and often conflicting interests. Towards unessential 
and educational errors he is commendably lenient, and when he 
has occasion to utter the language of censure, unless in cases 
of flagrant and inexcusable wrong, it is with a spirit of gen- 
tleness which conciliates, rather than offends, its objects. He 
who goes abroad, and views the varieties of the human family, 
and mingles with all descriptions of men with their individual 
and endless differences, in respect to opinions, tastes, customs, 
and pursuits, will learn to be forbearing and liberal, if he is not 
so by nature. Our author’s candid and catholic feelings, we 
believe, were directed by a sense of moral obligation, and, in- 
deed, emanated from such a source. 

There are passages of great pathos in his volumes, though 
they are often introduced and worked into some unexpected 
digression, and do not appear as parts of the regular narrative. 
This may be considered a defect simply as to his manner, or 
the form of his work, since those passages might have produced 
a still better effect under other circumstances. There is every 
evidence of profound feeling in our author, from the effects 
produced, notwithstanding the numerous fanciful and sportive 
pieces which, at the same time, constitute portions of the work 
under review. Indeed, strokes of pathos and sallies of humour 
succeed each other at intervals so inconsiderable, that the 
reader, affected one moment with deep sympathetic grief, be- 
comes at the next the picture of 


“ Laughter holding both his sides.” 


We have remarked, in many other cases besides the present, 
that the pathetic is nearly allied to the comic in the same indi- 
vidual—the profoundest feeling with the most sportive tendencies ; 
so nearly do extremes meet in character and genius, as well as 
in nature. This consideration may reconcile the reader to the 
seeming incongruity which exists in our author—those light 
phantasies supervening upon the most touching tales of grief. 
We should feel, however, little inclination to censure this game- 
some mood, so much is it redeemed by fine touches of the 
pathetic, did we not question the propriety of introducing the 
digressions themselves, at least with such frequency. The 
interest of the real narrative, it will be allowed, must be affected, 
in some degree, by the interruption—as the reader, in the mean 
time, is thrown into a state of suspense, and waits impatiently 
for the denouement. The power of melting the heart should 
be held sacred, and employed with the best effect. He who can 
open the fountains of feeling, in the description of the nun of 
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Santa Clara, may well spare a tirade against the members of 
our congress. ‘The author, however, has acknowledged his 
sin. “I must confess,” he says, towards the close of his second 
book, “digression is my fault, and candidly own, were a man 
to treat his wife with as much neglect as 1 do my narrative, if 
she had any spirit she would apply for a divorce, and, if there 
were any justice in the court, obtain it.” 

We have before hinted our opinion of the author’s diction, at 
least in one of its features; but we may take a more general 
view of it with propriety. ‘There can be, we should think, but 
one sentiment respecting it, with competent judges. We have 
read his books with much pleasure, as works of taste, and felt 
that we had come in contact with a polished and powerful 
intellect. He has evidently brought to his task the literary skill 
which it demanded—the power of a neat, discriminating, and 
energetic expression. We cannot say, as is sometimes said in 
the fastidiousness of criticism, that his style is scarcely noticed, 
because it is so inartificial and perfect a vehicle of thought. 
For what is thought, aside from the forms which embody 1t— 
the terms in which it is presented to our minds! What is 
beautiful, energetic thought, on an author’s page, but a form of 
mental exhibition, in which we recognize grace and vigour! 
The truth is, we always notice the diction of a writer, if 
we notice any thing, and that, as conformed or not to our 
notions of an excellent model. ‘The characteristics of Mr. 
Colton’s style will be found to be elegance, precision, and 
force. He seldom suffers himself to write a careless, obscure, 
or feeble sentence. Passages of fine, and even eloquent com- 
position abound in his books. ‘To use his own figure, in a 
beautiful eulogium on the English tongue, he comes near to his 
own conception of dexterity in wielding it. “ He weaves his 
feelings into a broad, bright chain of language, and casts the 
radiant web, in a glowing belt, round the great firmament of 
letters.” 

The felicities of his diction are peculiarly worthy of notice, 
in his descriptions of the scenes and monuments of antiquity. 
We have already alluded to this topic; but his classical touches 
deserve a single comment by themselves. We have seldom 
met with any thing better of the kind. We have read more 
prolonged, ambitious, or elaborate accounts ; but, for a book of 
travels, these are less in place than. our author’s concise and 
vivid pictures, produced almost by a single dash of the pen. 
By a judicious combination of circumstances, he crowds into a 
single paragraph the pith of a whole disquisition. He evokes 
the misty but beautiful spirit of antiquity, in his few breathing, 
burning, melting thoughts. This portion of his book indicates, 
in no doubtful manner, those accomplishments of the scholar 
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and man of taste, which fit one to receive and communicate 
the inspiration of the consecrated memorials of elder time. We 
will not enlarge here, as we may soon have an occasion to pro- 
duce an extract or two from passages of this description, which 
have made a lively impression on our minds. 

Mr. C. has an original vein, and richly so. His turn of 
thought is entirely his own—it has little resemblance to that of 
ordinary minds. He thinks like a man of genius; and, whether 
in sallies of humour, in meditative effusions, or in continuous 
narrative and description, he evidently draws from the deep 
fountains within. 'The whole face of his book shows, that he 
relies on his own resources, is guided by his own judgment, 
and gives us his own impressions and sentiments. Those brief 
comments on matters of taste, fancy, domestic life, morality, 
and similar topics, which are interspersed along his narrative, 
are conceived in a manner no less original than impressive. 
With itineraries, guides, and other mens’ accounts of the 
regions which he surveyed, he professes to have had no con- 
cern in the preparation of his books ; and we may well believe 
him, from the fresh and racy character of every page. 

Of the power of Mr. Colton’s fancy, we could say much, were 
it necessary. His books throughout are an exhibition of this 
pleasing, though somewhat dangerous, faculty. His imagina- 
tion, every one will allow, takes a wide range. It is not, how- 
ever, absolutely wild and ungovernable, even in its freest 
career—its merriest moods. It gambols, indeed, but somewhat 
by rule. The scholar’s chastened taste, and sound notions, 
restrain or shape the movements of this capricious power. He 
holds the reins with a good deal of dexterity ; and though we 
have thought that he drove at times too much like Phaeton, yet 
we have not observed that he has ever made so unhappy a 
plunge as that ambitious charioteer. 'T’o speak less in a figure, 
though on such a subject figures will come, and the structure 
of language almost forces them upon us, Mr. C., it is well 
known, has a fine poetical vein. His ordinary prose representa- 
tions show the fancy of the bard; and his pages are, in part, a 
record of the bright and beautiful things which we dream of in 
poesy. We should know his predilections on this subject, aside 
from the regular verses which are scattered throughout his 
work. ‘The poetic cast of thought is a marked distinction, let 
it appear in whatever form or department of composition it may. 
It may be visible in prose as well as in verse, technically so 
called. It appears strikingly, both in its more unpretending and 
more avowed forms, in the volumes under review. 

The poems, of themselves, deserve more than the passing 
notice we can now bestow upon them. We have admired the 
felicity and appropriateness of several of the pieces which close 
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the chapters of “Ship and Shore,” particularly the Funeral 
Procession, the World, and the stanzas on a Morning at Mes- 
sina. ‘The few found in the subsequent volume are happy 
specimens of the art. One, in particular, is beautifully touch- 
ing; we refer to the lines written on an incident which 
occurred at Egina. ‘The poems are all characterized by ease, 
sprightliness, and point. ‘They show a richness of rhythm, a 
brightness of fancy, and a power of conception, which belong 
to the genuine poet. 

We have so long detained the reader by an account of the 
general features of Mr. Colton’s books, that we have but a brief 
space in which to advert to particulars, or to bring into view 
the kind and amount of the information which they embody. 
What of critical remark remains, will be conveniently intro- 
duced, as we touch upon a few detached portions. Although 
the writer's object seems partly to have been to excite and 
amuse, in order to find readers, in these days of novel-patroniz- 
ing mania, and he has hence thrown upon his pages, in rapid 
succession, passion, sentiment, philosophy, and the warm hues 
of poetry; yet he has not forgotten the more important concern 
of sober and solid improvement. Information of a valuable 
description is communicated, and that in no inconsiderable 
degree. After all that has been written respecting the countries 
included in his descriptions, the reader will find much that is 
new in fact, or by way of comment, as well as rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting, by the manner in which the relation is given. 

Our author’s description of Madeira, at which island he 
spent a short time, is the most interesting which we recollect to 
have read respecting that “paradise of the Atlantic.” It isa 
fresh, lively picture of a spot eminently enchanting by its natu- 
ral features, and its associations in the gay world. In a single 
chapter, there is a succinct account of its physical aspect, wines, 
climate, the city of Funchal, priests, society, and the usual items 
embraced in such sketches. But we should do injustice to the 
author’s charming description of the scenery of Madeira, not to 
notice, in another part of the narrative, his ride to the Curral. 
We will give it, however, in his own words. ‘The conclusion 
will be found to consist of one of those fine, sentimental 
touches, to which allusion has before been made. 


“From the convent we passed the humble church of St. Antonio, and 
thence onward and upward through a continuous series of vineyards, all 
sheltered from the chilling effects of the north winds, by the heights to 
which we were tending. The orange-tree was bending under its golden 
burden; the banana revealing between the bright expanse of its broad 
leaves its delicious treasures ; and the low winds, which had slept amid 
the flowers through the night, were abroad, scattering the perfume of 
their gathered sweets. A mile or two further of these gradual ascents, 
and cultivation ceased; the vine, save here and there, could not find soil 
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in which to strike its roots; and even where it could effect this foothold, 

was chilled into sterility. We continued on, now in a zigzag motion 

pe the steep height, and then on a path of frightful narrowness an 

elevation around its sharp pinnacle, till our steps were at length sus- 
nded on the verge of the Curral. 

“ This inland wonder is a valley of a wild ravine character, lying at 
a depth of three thousand feet beneath the cliff on which we stood, and 
surrounded on all sides by an equal, and, at many points, by a still Joftier 
range of rocks. Far down in its green bosom, a cluster of white cottages 
may be seen, in the midst of which stands the delicate church of Nossa 
Senhora do Livramento, and near by, the humble mansion of the goodly 

dre. These habitations, from our elevated position, appeared not 
arger than what might well accommodate the prattlers of the nursery ; 
and the hawk, which wheeled midway, dwindled to the form of a bird 
that might rock itself to slumber in a rose-bud. 

“ The quiet aspect of this little village contrasted strangely with the 
mountain barrier which towered in wildness and grandeur around it. In 
many places these precipices dropped to the bottom with an almost per- 
pendicular front; in others they were broken, and there the ¢i/ and 
vinhatico cast below the deep umbrage of their forest gloom. While 
over the wave-worn steep rushed some stream, on its coniiten course, to 
the torrent that called to it from beneath. It was a place where the 
thunder-cloud would seem most at home, yet as the calm bow will 
sometimes attend this minister of sublime terror, so this sweet hamlet 
smiled out from its terrific dwelling-place. 

“We now commenced our descent to the valley, which we reached 
by an extremely narrow path, cut along the steep face of the rocks, and 
requiring in us a philosopher’s steadiness of brain, and a ropedancer’s 
dexterity of balance. The ingenuity displayed by our Burroqueros, in 
getting down our ponies, was quite original, and but for the perils 
attending it, would have been burstingly ludicrous. When a smooth 
precipitous descent of several feet occurred, where the animal could 
obtain no foothold, they would let him down upon his patient haunches, 
by the flowing length of his tail, with many appliances of a steadyin 
pf Bichon nicely adjusted to the emergency of the occasion. This will 
appear about as credible as the story of the flying-horse; but if there 
never be a greater deviation from truth, exaggeration and falsehood will 
cease among travellers. 

“On reaching the small church of the hamlet, we found a tiny flag 
flying from something like a liberty pole in its court, and a little cannon 
sending out its noisy breath. On enquiring for the occasion of this 
military display, we were informed that it was in honour of the sainted 
lady, whose image we now discovered on the flapping banner. I had 
heard of prayers being offered to saints, but the homage of gunpowder 
was a novelty. It is a little singular that the same element which the 
assassin employs for the destruction of his victim, the suppliant should 
use in worship of his saint. But enough of this heterodox deviation. 

“ Standing in the centre of this deep valley, though the indications of 
human life and industry are around one in a variety of forms, yet there 
is very little that forcibly reminds him of man. This domestic sentiment 
is overwhelmed in the mightier impressions of nature. From the bottom 
of a profound abyss, he is Locking up to mountains which steeply enclose 


him on all sides, and tower to the very heavens in the wildest magni- 
ficence. From the broken summits, around which the cloud rallies in 
darkness, down to the torrent that rolls at his feet, every thing awes and 
subdues him. Wherever he turns, the threatening mass of some lofty 
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cliff, or the shadowy mysteries of some unpierced chasm, or the hollow 
voice of some unseen water-fall, or the perpetual gloom of the forest tree, 
impresses him with sublime terror. He feels as one shut out from the 
gayer scenes of earth—confined within an insurmountable barrier of 
precipitous rock, and doomed forever, in his helplessness and desertion, 
to tremble under a sense of height and depth, solitude, solemnity, and 
danger. 

“Yet the unpretending tenants of this secluded spot pursue their quiet 
vocations, as free of alarm as they are of molestation. They cultivate 
their vines in the very crater, whose bursting energies throw up this 
island from the bed of the ocean. Every thing around them has upon it 
the marks of volcanic violence, and seems still to be pillared upon a 
slumbering earthquake ; but these ominous appearances and recollections 
do not disturb their calm and ever cheerful contentment. 

“ This results from the force of habit. It is this mysterious principle 
in our nature that enables the mariner to sing under the dark frown of 
the coming storm—that makes the peasant sleep soundly at the shaking 
foot of AZtna—and the chamois hunter pursue his game, in lightness and 
glee, along the glittering verge of the avalanche. Can any thing within 
the range of our conceptions more thoroughly adapt man to his condition 
than nature? and this she effects so silently and unperceived by the 
individual himself, that, before he is aware of it, he is singing under the 
clouds that mantle the tempest—looking with exulting sensations into 
the eye of the voleano—or holding a carnival over the ashes and bones 
of an entombed city. Let those who treat with lightness the untutored 
influences of nature, find in reason, if they can, a more effective and 
pervading power.” 


In the prosecution of the voyage our author touched at Lisbon. 
That city, with the portion of its vicinity which he visited, is 
neatly though not very extensively described. His keen sense 
of the ludicrous seems to have found several appropriate objects 
in this stage of his adventures. The reader will not soon forget 
his humorous account of the “ literary hotel of Madame Julia.” 

At the close of the chapter which contains a notice of his few 
rambles about Malaga, occurs one of the beautiful poetic pieces 
before alluded to, viz. The Funeral Procession. We give it 
below. 

“ But yesterday and thou wert bright 

As rays that fringe the earl cloud ; 
Now lost to life, to love, and light, 

Wrapt in the winding sheet and shroud ; 
And darkly o’er thee broods the pall, 

While faint and low thy dirge is sung ; 
And warm and fast around thee fall 

Tears of the beautiful and young. 


‘** No more, sweet one! on thee, no more 
Will break the day-dawn fresh and fair ; 
No more the purple twilight pour 
Its softness round thy raven hair: 
No more, beneath thy magic hand, 
Will wake the lyre’s responsive re ; 
Or round its rings the wreath expand, 
To crown a sister’s natal day. 








“ Yet as the sweet surviving vine, 

Around the bough that buds no more— 
Will still its tender leaves entwine, 

And bloom as freshly as before ; 
So fond affection still will shed, 

The light on thee, it used to wear, 
And plant its roses round thy bed, 

To breathe in fragrant beauty there.” 
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The chapter which describes the passage from Malaga to 
Mahon is well worthy of the reader’s attention, notwithstanding 
its light and eccentric character, as giving, we doubt not, a just 
account of some of the common superstitions of sailors. Passing 
by other places described, or incidents recorded, we come to 
the voyage from Milo to Smyrna, and the short visit at Cape 
Colonna, on the southern extremity of Attica. Here, as our 
author descants on the magnificent remains of the temple of 
Minerva, we find, immediately following it, a specimen of that 
beautifully pensive, moralizing strain, which is a striking cha- 
racteristic of these productions. 





“ Lingering around the relic, which now seems to sanctify Colonna, I 
found myself invaded by one deep and melancholy sentiment—a senti- 
ment of utter desolation. I was standing where thousands once thronged 
to pay their festive devotions, where the ancient Sunium embraced its 
happy multitudes, where the eloquent Plato, with his serene philosophy, 
soared like an angel with his golden lyre to heaven. Now not a human 
being to be seen, not a solitary voice to be heard, and not even a sound 
stirring to relieve the unbroken silence of the place, except the hollow 
moan of the wave, as it died on the desolate shore. I could have sat 
down there and wept over the dark destiny of man; for if a people so 
inventive in monuments, to perpetuate their power and splendour, become 
a blank, how soon will those spots, now the seats of refinement, opulence, 
and gaiety, be changed to empty sepulchres! and the ruin will never 
stop, nor will it ever be repaired. Babylon is still a desert, and Palmyra 
known only to the wandering Arab. Other continents may perhaps be 
discovered, and other islands emerge from the ocean, but over all that 
now smiles in the light of the sun, the dark tide of ruin and death moves 
on with a slow but inevitable tread. 

“ The only solace in our doom is the assurance that nature in her 
salient and self-restoring power may remain—that the same sun which 
gilds our palaces will gild our graves—that the same sky which pavilions 
our pomp and pride, will canopy our dust. But this cannot benefit us, 
or serve to cheer the pilgrim, who may ages hence wander to our tombs. 
What know the dead who were sepulchred here of the surviving light 
and influences of nature? It is of no moment to them that the succession 
of morn and eve, the budding spring and mellow autumn are still 
repeated. And the — who pauses here, only feels a deeper sadness 
at seeing the wave still sparkle on its strand, and the light with its 
Lose go and gold still fringing the cliff, while all else only bespeaks decay 
and ruin. 
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and man, page 242; on ancient tombs, page 254; on the ruins 
of Scio, page 278 ; on the burial-ground of the Turks and Arme- 
nians around Smyrna, page 229 and onward,—all in “Ship and 
Shore,” besides others of equal interest in the “ Visit to Con- 
stantinople and Athens.” 

Of the perils of the voyage from Smyrna to the city of Con- 
stantine, described at the commencement of the latter volume, 
we have a vivid picture. he prospect of Constantinople from 
the island of Marmora, and a night scene in the city itself, are 
richly painted. There is much of the colouring of poetry in 
these touches. 

Of the various objects of curiosity and interest in this great 
city our author has drawn a striking picture, and communicated 
no inconsiderable degree of information concerning the present 
state of affairs in the Turkish capital. In describing the cha- 
racter of the Turk, which is the subject of some subsequent 
chapters, he has put forth, in our opinion, one of his happiest 
efforts. Indeed, we think, few things in the present volumes, or 
elsewhere, of the kind, are equal to his delineations of the Turks, 
and also of the Greeks; the latter following the other in the 
course of the narrative. He has evidently made these people a 
subject of much and discriminating thought, and thrown the 
distinctive features of their character into bold relief. An 
extract from the twentieth chapter, in which the Turk and 
Greek are brought into contrast, is given below. The antithesis 
is wonderfully elaborated and sustained. 'The correctness of 
the portraiture is abundantly avouched by history. 


“The Turks and Greeks, though living for centuries under the same 
government, the same political institutions, and in constant habits of 
intercourse, yet present, in their characteristic features, even to the casual 
observer, the most striking contrasts: the Turk is patient and enduring ; 
the Greek, restless and refractory: the Turk is enquiring and distrustful ; 
the Greek, inconsiderate and sanguine: the former acts from reflection ; 
the latter, from impulse: the Turk submits in silence to his wrongs, and 
conceals his resentments till the perpetrator is within his fatal reach; the 
Greek flies into passion, and loses his redress in the loudness of his pre- 
monitory execrations: the Turk exercises his ingenuity in preventing a 
disaster ; the Greek, in escaping from its consequences: the Turk fails 
in his enterprises from a want of confidence in himself; the Greek, from 
a vain, over-calculating excess of this confidence: the former is defeated 
by having too little enthusiasm; the latter, by having too much: the 
Turk will liberate a caged bird, and lop off the head of a human being; 
the Greek will keep the cage close, and overthrow the gallows, when 
perhaps it ought to stand: the Turk takes care of his horse and dog; the 
Greek takes care of himself: the former feeds the stranger, but puts him 
to death for the impiety of a look into his harem; the latter allows him 
to kiss his wife, and then starve: the Turk cherishes his wife here, and 
divorces her in a future state; the Greek neglects her here, and expects 
to live with her hereafter: the Turk prides himself in the number and 
appearance of his children; the Greek, in the number and livery of his 
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servants: the Turk thinks of his dinner and siesta; the Greek, of his 
toilet and promenade: the former lives to please himself; the latter, to 
excite the admiration of others: the Turk washes his body, and neglects 
his apparel ; the Greek washes his apparel, and neglects his body: the 
former uncovers his feet as a token of respect; the latter, his head: the 
Turk professes ignorance upon all subjects; the Greek, upon none: the 
former leaves every event to the disposal of Providence; the latter, to 
his own wits: the Turk will overreach you at the council table; the 
Greek, in the bazar: the former deceives you in the conditions of a 
compact; the latter, in the fulfilment: the Turk ascribes his misfortunes 
to an unalterable destiny, meets them with composure, and avails him- 
self of the slight opportunities that may remain; the Greek ascribes 
them to capricious accident, or his own folly, endures them murmuringly, 
and often spurns what is left, in vexation for what is lost: the Turk, in 
going into battle, relies upon solid physical force; the Greek, upon dex- 
terity and stratagem: the former calls upon Mahomet, and fights for his 
religion ; the latter calls upon the Virgin Mary, and fights for himself: 
the Turk regards an absolute despotism as the ordinance of his Prophet, 
and religiously renders it obedience ; the Greek considers it the ordinance 
of the devil, and indignantly resists: the Turk, if required to relinquish 
a habit, thinks of its origin; the Greek, of what is to take its place: with 
the former, nothing can outweigh the sanctions of antiquity; with the 
latter, nothing prevail against the promises of novelty: the Turk is a 
true devotee to his religion; the Greek makes his religion his conve- 
nience: with the former, his piety is the substance of things hoped for; 
with the latter, it is the evidence of things seen: the Turk tolerates the 
Christian infidel in the exercise of his saiiaion, but decapitates a convert 
to it from his own ; the Greek burns the partial dissenter, and allows 
the hopeless apostate to escape: with the former, the closer the resem- 
blance, the stronger the affection ; with the latter, the nearer the approxi- 
mation, the greater the antipathy: the Turk kisses his death-warrant, 
and thinks of heaven; the Greek tramples it under his foot, and seizes 
his weapons: the former dies like a philosopher; the latter, like a 
gladiator.” 


Following the traits of the Turks, in which, by the way, at 
the conclusion of the tenth chapter, we find one of the most 
affecting representations and finest moral paintings that occur 
in the work, is a very sensible account, in a few pages, of the 
policy of Sultan Mahmoud, including the features of the present 
government of ‘Turkey. The remarks are conceived in a spirit 
of philosophical reflection, and appear to us equally vigorous 
and just. There is scarcely a subject, in the range of human 
speculation, more interesting than the possible fate of the Turkish 
empire, now rapidly hastening to its fall. The influence of such 
an event on civilization and Christianity is a topic of vitai 
concern, in respect to the welfare of a large portion of the human 
family. With our author, we think that “the day has passed, 
when the blind dictates of irresponsible power can be rendered 
palatable even to the Mussulman; that not only will the 
tyranny that weighs him down be shaken off, but with it must 
pass the onerous chain of ecclesiastical authority ; that the same 
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effort which lifts the Mussulman above the broken fetters of his 
despotism, will place him on the ruins of his religion.” 

Our author visited the plain of Troy, of which a lively account 
is given ; but he cumes to the melancholy result, acquiesced in 
by all judicious travellers before him, that its locality can never 
be identified, and even that the city of Priam is, and ever will 
be, “a splendid uncertainty.” 

Mr. Colton, after having left the Troad, found himself, in due 
time, on the plain of Argos. The flame of classical enthusiasm 
rises higher, as he stands on more certain ground, and is able 
to identify places, scenery, and monuments. 

In the chapter containing the narrative of his visit to Argos, 
we have an instance of our author’s pungent, sarcastic, or 
ironical humour, on subjects which he wishes to invest with 
ridicule. In general, he does the thing with great effect. The 
rage for antiquities and inscriptions is well hit off, in the Dis- 
covery of Eve’s Monument. The reader will recollect other 
instances in the volumes, as the Politician in Disgrace, Cicis- 
beoism in Catania, Advice to Distillers, Vanity of F'anatics, and 
many more. Indeed, they are too numerous to consist with the 
highest interest of the narrative. 

The classical glow of Mr. Colton seemed to be at its height 
as he stood on the ruins of the Acropolis of Athens. His vivid 
and delightful impressions are expressed with even more than 
his usual elegance and force. But we have no room for addi- 
tional exemplifications of the contents of these volumes. We 
may but remark, in regard to his picture of Athens in its pre- 
sent state—of its monuments, ruins, natural features, and 
society—that, although it occupies but a small space, it is suffi- 
ciently minute for his purpose, and, withal, comprehensive. 
Before leaving the hallowed spot, he pays a merited and affecting 
tribute to the character of American missionaries in Greece, 
and descants on the missionary enterprise in a style of chaste 
and nervous eloquence. 

Mr. Colton’s books, the reader will perceive, are very much 
shaped by the characteristics of the times. They are strongly 
impressed with the features of our current English literature. 
The age of imitation departed, for the most part, towards the 
conclusion of the last century, when the writers who followed 
the era of Queen Anne dropped the pen. The musical and 
measured sentences, the delicate and nicely-turned periods of 
those days, were avoided by the class of writers who succeeded, 
and who introduced new subjects and modes of recorded thought. 
An over-refined delicacy of taste then disappeared. The de- 
scription of artificial habits of social intercourse was, in a great 
degree, abandoned. Vigour and novelty were infused into 
description and narrative, whether of prose or verse. A less 
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studied and more appropriate language embodied warmer and 
more unsophisticated sentiments ast 4 feelings. A high sense 
of the beautiful, both in nature and art, was cultivated, and 
imagination was set free, to find congenial themes and illustra- 
tions through the wide world of matter and mind. The elder 
living authors, especially in Great Britain, constitute, in part, 
the class here described. ‘The spirit of these men still exists ia 
their juniors. All is life and action in the literature of the times. 
Novelty and naturalness are, or would be, its characteristics. 
We think, as above intimated, that this feature is highly promi- 
nent in Mr. Colton’s books. There is in him, perhaps, an unusual 
reaching after sentiment, and novelty, and unwonted forms of 
mental exhibition. The liveliness of his imagination, and his 
original vein, would naturally lead him into such a path. 

rom this source, however, have proceeded, we suspect, the 
few faults which are found in these volumes, to some of which 
allusion has already been made. The too frequent recurrence 
of episodes is one—the author’s disposition to ramble away from 
the subject in hand, and to introduce matters foreign to it, and 
tending to weaken the impression of the grand whole. In con- 
nection with the above is the turn too strongly manifested for 
comic and farcical representations: we have sarcasm and broad 
caricature instead of just and sober delineation: a melange of 
wit, whimsies, and love, occupies the place of simple narrative. 
These things occur with an undue frequency, considering the 
nature of the work, and not always on occasions where they 
would be expected. ‘This is a fault which some readers would 
notice, perhaps, more than they would the beauties, which ought 
to conceal it from their view. A tinge of romance, too, is per- 
ceived in the work, which probably may be traced to the source 
above named. The style of the novelist appears—we have 
luscious descriptions of female beauty—the realities of life are 
veiled in a gorgeous drapery of fancy—and we seem to be ab- 
sorbed in the illusions of an oriental fairy tale. ‘The purpose 
in view is, doubtless, the commendable one of securing attention 
in these times of excitement; but the experiment would be 
somewhat hazardous, even now, in a writer destitute of Mr. 
Colton’s power of thought and solidity of judgment. Judicious 
and reflecting readers are those, alone, whom it is of any im- 
portance, after all, to secure and gratify, if a writer’s object be 
usefulness and a permanent fame. 

The awe with which matters of religion and conscience 
should be touched, also, seems sometimes to have been less de- 
licately felt in the composition of the work than they should be. 
We speak of the outward aspect of the thing—we enter not into 
the sanctuary of the heart—we believe that all is pure and right 
there. The pleasantries referred to, as affecting sacred subjects, 
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take their rise, we imagine, like the other delinquencies named, 
in the attempt to supply the appetite for excitement—if we must 
not rather ascribe them to a constitutional buoyancy of spirits. 
A light expression may occasionally be found, which trenches 
on the sacredness of the higher and holier principles of our 
nature. Mr. Colton can express himself, on all occasions, with 
sufficient cleverness and force, without the necessity of startling 
the serious reader, even by “the appearance of evil.” The best 
of men have sometimes been tempted to point an epigram, or 
add to the force of an affirmation, by the light or perverted use 
of a sacred truth. ‘This aspect of the books has been noticed 
by readers, though we believe it has made no strong impression. 
‘The censure of a religious newspaper on this subject, or on one 
involving the same general principle, though, we believe, in a 
mistaken application, the occasion of which was found in “ Ship 
and Shore,” has been ably rebutted in a notice of the circum- 
stance in the subsequent volume. In the preface of that volume, 
Mr. Colton says, in regard to the general subject, on which we 
have now touched—“ The more serious reader, who may have 
taken exception to some of the harmless pleasantries of ‘ Ship 
and Shore,’ will find, perhaps, in these pages less cause of regret. 
But should he meet occasionally with sentences betraying some 
of those lighter and less regular pulsations, which will now and 
then visit the heart, he must not be offended. The only real 
difference between us, probably, is, that I give expression to 
feelings, which he more discreetly, perhaps, allows to pass off 
in silence.” Whether this apology be sufficient or not, it is 
certain that the fault is, in some measure, avoided in the later 
volume. For our own part, we acquit him altogether of an 
intention to offend on this score. These pleasantries, it is hoped, 
will be sufficiently corrected by the impressive and serious 
character of many passages which are found throughout the 
work. 

This thought might naturally lead us to speak more directly 
of the religious allusions and suggestions in the work, and of 
its general moral complexion and tendency. But we have time 
only to say on this subject, that it became the professional cha- 
racter of the author, and his sacred station in the United States 
navy, to make these allusions and suggestions, and to impress 
on his production, as far as might be, the features of a pure and 
ardent devotion. We think that we do not mistake the aspect 
of the work, in this respect, and that the aim, so perfectly appa- 
rent in it, of recommending Christianity to the favour of his 
readers, by frequent and beautiful reminiscences on the subject, 
is fully answered. We have admired, in many instances, the 
author’s easy and graceful transitions from the natural to the 
spiritual. ‘Take, for example, the idea which was suggested 
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to his fancy by the sight of a wreck. It was to him a type of 
the future wreck of “the great globe,” and elicited a short poem, 
at the close of which is the following impressive stanza :— 


* And so ’twill sink amid the tide of time, 
And leave no relic on the closing wave, 
Except the annals of its grief and crime. 
The pitying heaven will weep above its grave, 
And universal nature softly rear 
A dewy urn to this departed sphere.” 


Or another instance, of an allusion somewhat similar, may be 
selected, where, from the ruins of Athens, of “the grove where 
Plato lectured, the leafy retreat where Aristotle taught,” he 


passes to the ruin of Time, and from time to eternity, when 
Time shall 


“* Hear a mightier monarch say— 
‘ Advance my throne, let the last summons sound.’ 
Then shall thy scepter’d glories pass away, 
And no bright trophy of thy reign be found, 
Save in the wrecks of that tremendous day ! 
Man, startling from his grave, shall look for thee, 
But find alone his own eternity.” 





Art. V.—A System of Phrenology. By Georcr Compe, late 
President of the Phrenological Society. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh. 


“ Know thyself!” was the saying of one of the wisest of the 
ancient philosophers ; and so highly was it esteemed, that it 
was inscribed upon the wal! over the entrance of the temple of 
Delphos; and was regarded as proceeding from the mouth of 
the presiding divinity. 

In modern times it has been said, and received universal 
assent, that “the proper study of mankind is man;” and in 
accordance with this sentiment, from the earliest period to 
which history reaches, through all ages, we find that the most 
acute and profound thinkers, and diligent enquirers, have been 
busily employed in the examination of the character and pro- 
perties .of our physical, moral, and intellectual nature. And 
although it is true, that a vast amount of labour has been mis- 
applied—wasted upon vain and unprofitable efforts to discover 
things placed beyond the reach of the finite mind—such as the 
nature of the connection between matter and spirit, it is never- 
thelesss indisputable, that much valuable information has been 
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obtained. Even the mistakes of our predecessors have not been 
altogether destitute of value. They have served as beacons to 
those who followed in the same path of enquiry. They have 
pointed out the dangerous quicksands and impassable quag- 
mires of idle conjecture and visionary speculation ; and directed 
future travellers to a safer route. The pioneers of science have 
the post of danger as well as of honour ; and they are not un- 
frequently the victims of the primary assaults upon the strong- 
holds of ignorance and error. But they fall not uselessly nor 
unrevenged. It is over their prostrate bodies that new and 
more successful attacks are made upon the ramparts of folly 
and delusion ; and while their noble daring, and fearless intre- 
pidity, are held up as examples to the admiring gaze of posterity, 
their opposers and persecutors are given over to an infamous 
notoriety; their names perpetuated by scorn aid derision to the 
latest generations. 

The philosophy of mind has always been viewed as deserv- 
ing peculiar attention. Its province is to investigate the cha- 
racteristics of our nobler part; our moral and intellectual nature. 
It undertakes to examine the properties and powers of that 
something within us, which we are conscious is the primum 
mobile of all our actions ; to analyze the fluctuating processes of 
thought which give rise to volition; to classify the infinite 
variety of ideas which are perpetually passing through the rest- 
less mind. We cannot conceive of a nore interesting subject. 
Hence it has with great propriety been termed the “ first philo- 
sophy,” or the “science of sciences.” And if one of our chief 
duties, as social beings, is to operate on our fellow immortals for 
their good, it is manifest, that in order to act intelligently, and 
with the best prospects of favourable results, it is necessary that 
we should be acquainted with the powers of our own mind for 
making, as well as the capacity of that of others for receiving, 
impressions. It is owing to ignorance of this important sub- 
ject, that so many men who set themselves up as moral teachers, 
who are otherwise well qualified, do comparatively little good. 
They misconceive the character of those whom they address ; 
and, consequently, their logic never reaches the understanding, 
nor their exhortations the heart. They attempt to convince by 
a display of ill-timed rhetoric, which they miscall eloquence ; 
and to persuade by bitter sarcasm and violent invective. 
Instead of an exordium, adapted to soothe and soften, and gain 
the respectful attention of their audience, their remarks are 
vague and general ; equally applicable to any other occasion. 
Instead of a peroration, fitted to evoke the kindliest feelings 
of our nature, and produce resolutions suitable to the time, 
the most offensive and repulsive thoughts are uttered, which 
immediately excite a determined resistance. 
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It is obvious, then, that no one is fitted to be an instructer of 
others, who is not familiarly acquainted with metaphysics, in 
the best sense of the term; and we are therefore disposed to 
listen with great indulgence to every plan whose object is to 
cast farther light upon this abstruse and important subject. 
A new mode of investigation was promulgated about the termi- 
nation of the last century, which is now known by the name of 
rt whose claims we propose examining in the present 
article. 

Phrenology, according to Mr. George Combe, who is one of 
its chief authorities, “ professes to be a system of philosophy of 
the human mind, and, as such, it ought to throw light on the 
primitive powers of feeling which incite us to action, and the 
capacities of thinking that guide our exertions, till we have 
obtained the object of our desires.” 

Now, we object, in limine, to this definition. There are but 
two modes of ascertaining the “ primitive powers of feeling and 
capacities of thinking” of human beings ; first, by an analysis 
of our own mental operations as we are acquainted with them 
through consciousness; and, secondly, by observing the actions 
of others, and inferring the processes of thought and feeling 
which have been their producing cause. Both these modes 
were known long anterior to the invention of phrenology ; and 
the only novelty which it presents, is its plan for tracing the 
connection between the brain, as the organ of thought and 
volition, and the mental manifestations. The study of the 
external form of the skull, with the view of discovering the 
i shape, size, and functions of the different parts of the brain, and 

i thence deriving indications respecting the dispositions, propen- 
| sities, and intellectual powers of each individual, is the entire 
| I il amount of this new systemof philosophy. Dr. Gall thought he 
ie had discovered that boys remarkable for verbal memory could 
a be distinguished from others by their prominent eyes. It had 
| | been long known that some individuals have a very retentive 

verbal memory ; but if true, it is a new fact that they can be 
recognised by the appearance of their eyes. ‘This projection of 
the eye-balls is said to be caused by the great development of 

the anterior part of the brain. 
It may be here remarked, that for the successful cultivation 
of mental science, it does not appear indispensable that the con- 
q nection between mind and body should be taken into account 
at all. We are acquainted with mind only through our own 
consciousness of its working, and the overt acts of those sub- 
jected to our observation. We can pursue the devious course 
of our own thoughts, and are fully aware whether they are for 
good or evil; and we can form an opinion relative to the 
thoughts of others, by noticing their doings; and decide 
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whether the mind, the impelling agent, is strong or weak, 
virtuous or vicious. But it is obvious, that in order to arrive 
at these conclusions, both in relation to ourselves and others, it 
is perfectly immaterial whether it is the brain, the heart, or the 
liver, which is employed by the thinking principle. We know 
that we think and will, and we are satisfied that those around 
us are similarly constituted; but in the enquiry respecting the 
operations of the thinking and willing power or substances, it 
is of no consequence by what bodily organ it manifests itself to 
us; unless, indeed, we are materialists, which entirely alters the 
case. If, however, phrenology can give us indubitable external 
marks by which we can judge of a man’s moral principles and 
intellectual vigour, antecedent to a knowledge of his conduct 
and talents, acquired by observation; and we find that these 
marks are in accordance with our own consciousness, and 
admit of an invariably correct application to others, it will have 
extended the bounds of true philosophy, and laid mankind 
under great obligations, which we are bound in common 
gratitude to acknowledge. It will nevertheless be perceived, 
that it affords us no new information respecting the mind 
itself, nor its mode of action, nor even as to its cultivation. It 
simply pretends to trace a connection between certain mental 
faculties and particular parts of the brain; and we shall find 
as we proceed, that mental philosophy is surrounded by the 
same mystery as before its promulgation; and that we cannot 
even pursue a new mode of investigation. 

That all our mental operations are performed through the 
instrumentality of a material organ, and that the brain 1s this 
organ, are propositions susceptible of such easy proof, that it is 
surprising any one in the smallest degree acquainted with 
physiology should refuse to admit them. Mr. Jeffrey, in his 
article, in the 88th number of the Edinburgh Review, has 
egregiously exposed himself, when he asserts “that there is not 
the smallest reason for supposing that the mind ever operates 
through the agency of any material organs, except in its percep- 
tion of material objects, or in the spontaneous movements of the 
body which it inhabits.” 

A blow upon the head immediately destroys consciousness ; 
and if blood-vessels are ruptured, although the person may 
recover from the first stunning effects of the injury, and regain 
his senses in a short time, as soon as the effusion of blood upon 
the surface, or within the substance of the brain, has reached a 
certain point, insensibility returns, and complete stupor and loss 
of consciousness reappear. 

M. Richeraud, surgeon-in-chief of the Hospital of St. Louis, 
in Paris, relates the case of an old woman whose left parietal 
bone was destroyed by caries, in the greatest part of its extent, 
VoL. xx.—no. 40. A7 
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thus exposing a large portion of one side of the brain. He 
says, “I wiped off the sanious matter which covered the dura 
mater, and, at the same time, questioned the patient on her 
situation ; as she felt no pain from the compression of the cere- 
bral mass, I pressed down lightly the pledget of lint, and on a 
sudden the patient, who was answering my questions rationally, 
stopped in the midst of a sentence ; but she went on breathing, 
and her pulse continued to beat; I withdrew the pledget ; she 
said nothing. I asked her if she remembered my last question ; 
she said not. Seeing that the experiment was without pain or 
danger, I repeated it three times, and thrice I suspended all feel- 
ing and all intellect.” 

he late Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, in his review of 
phrenology, speaking of the Emperor of Austria, who had 
issued his mandate prohibiting the lectures of Dr. Gall, says, 
“ His imperial majesty has had, of late, too many good opportu- 
nities of knowing that a man cannot contrive to march, and 
load, and fire, when he has left his head behind him; and the 
redoubtable lecturer has said little more. It may be wrong to 
allow a daring demonstrator of processes and sinuosities to 
assert that the mind remembers, imagines, and judges, only by 


the intervention of certain parts of the brain, but it is a piece of 


forbearance at least as dangerous, to allow a single cellar to be 
open in the taverns of Vienna, or memory, imagination, and 
judgment, to be all set to sleep by a few grains of a very 
common and simple drug.” ‘ 

That the mind is, in some inscrutable manner, connected 
with the brain, is thus made abundantly evident; but, that its 
operations are carried on by certain motions taking place in 
that organ, either as a whole, or in separate parts, as Is asserted 
by Dr. Cullen, is an absurd hypothesis. It is impossible that 
we can have any evidence of motion, from the nature of its bony 
covering ; and it is equally impossible, from the same cause, 
that motion can take place at all. ‘I'he skull being full, and 
impervious to air, the pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
general surface of the body, acting upon the contents of the 
skull, through the fluids which pass and repass by the openings 
in the base of the cranium, will preserve its contents in a state 
of quiescence. So far from Cullen’s assertion being true, it is 
a fact that especial care has been taken to prevent motion in 
the arrangement of its circulating system. The amount of our 
knowledge then is, that the brain is the material organ of mind. 
We know nothing of the quomodo. 

It must be granted to the phrenologists, that it would seem to 
be easier to conceive that the mental functions, so numerous and 
diversified in their character, are performed by separate and 
distinct parts of the brain, than by the whole of that organ as 
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a unit. They also assert that the phenomena of dreaming, 
partial idiocy, and partial insanity, will equally admit of a 
plausible explanation. The division of the brain into two 
hemispheres precisely similar, or nearly so, and intimately 
associated by connecting bands of medullary matter, and the 
supposition of a plurality of organs, at first view, accounts very 
satisfactorily for the well-known fact that injuries, and even 
extensive suppuration, do not interrupt the mental functions. 
Mr. Combe observes, “it appears strange, if every part of the 
brain is concerned in every mental act, that all the processes of 
thought should be manifested with equal success, when a great 
part of the brain is injured or destroyed, as when its whole 
structure is sound and entire.” But conjectural explanation and 
assertion are not satisfactory. Let us analyze the evidence. 

The phrenologists think that, in dreaming, certain organs 
are asleep, and others awake and active. ‘They infer, from the 
well-known fact that in dreams sometimes the reasoning faculty, 
at others the imagination, is active, that the faculty not employed 
is asleep; and as we can only know the faculties, according to 
them, through an organ or organs, therefore the brain must be 
divided into separate parts, having specific functions. 

The first question to be answered here, is, in what respect 
do our mental operations, during sleep, differ from those ob- 
served when we are awake? 'The only difference is, that the 
will has not the same degree of influence over the faculties of 
the mind. The same laws of association are operative; and 
trains of ideas corresponding with the mental constitution of 
the dreamer, and with the previous impressions made upon 
his mind, sueceed each other with greater or less rapidity. 
‘The ideas, it is true, are frequently incoherent, and their con- 
nection is not very apparent; but in so many instances the 
ordinary laws of suggestion can be seen to act, that we are 
warranted in supposing the wildest vagaries to have been ex- 
cited in the usual manner. Aristotle remarked that a slight 
heat applied to the feet, during sleep, often produced in 
dreams the feeling of burning coals; and Dugald Stewart 
relates a similar fact of the late Dr. Gregory, of the University 
of Edinburgh, “who, having occasion, in consequence of 
indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he 
went to hed, dreamed that he was making a journey to the top 
of Mount tna, and that he found the heat of the ground almost 
insupportable.” He had read Brydone’s description of this 
mountain ; and the heat to his feet revived the impression which 
it had made. “ Another person, having a blister applied to his 
head, dreamed that he was scalped by a party of Indians.” The 
ordinary laws of suggestion are here distinctly visible; but 
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there is not sufficient command over the will to enable the 
dreamer to direct attention to the true state of the case. — 

The next enquiry is, what is the condition of the brain, by 
which the mind is, to a certain extent, obstructed in its opera- 
tions? And the answer is, that it is a state of partial or imperfect 
sleep. No person dreams in a state of profound sleep. It is 
only when the sleep is more or less disturbed, that the brain is 
capable of performing its mental functions. Every person who 
has attended to this subject, must remember that dreaming state, 
in which he will lie for some time when about awaking from 
his night’s repose, when consciousness will appear and disappear 
moeene in the course of a few minutes, while the wanderings 
of the mind proceed unobstructed. Dr. Darwin refers to this 

state, in saying, “that, when we are accidentally awakened by 
the jarring of a door, which is opened into our chamber, we 
sometimes dream a whole history of thieves or fire, in the very 
instant of awaking.” These considerations satisfy us that 
dreaming is not caused by one part of the brain being awake, 
while the other portions are in a sound sleep; but that it isa 
state of imperfect sleep of the entire organ; the mind acting as 
when awake, with the exception of its not being completely 
under the control of the will. 

Let us next examine the evidence derived from partial 
insanity. It must be allowed to be a plausible inference, that 
as mania is caused by disease of the brain, by which the facul- 
ties of the mind are disordered, when only one faculty is dis- 
turbed, that but one portion of the brain corresponding to it 
should be found to be diseased. But true philosophy requires 
that we should not rest satisfied with a mere inference. We 
must examine the facts; and if the organ of veneration has been 

* discovered to be the exclusive seat of disease, in that form of 
monomania which refers to religion, and so of the other phreno- 
logical organs, the question may be regarded as settled. Un- 
fortunately, however, the facts are in direct opposition to the 
phrenological inferences. The brains of a very large number 
of maniacs have been dissected, and marks of disease of a great 
variety of parts have been detected ; sometimes extending over 
a large portion of the brain; at others confined to a small spot; 
but no such circumscription as phrenology requires has been 
discovered. ‘Those who have had the best opportunities of 
investigating this matter, assure us that they have discovered 
nothing to support the phrenological hypothesis. Rudolphi, a 
distinguished professor of the University of Berlin, declares that 
he has examined many hundreds of brains, without finding any 
thing that appeared to him favourable to the phrenological 
theory. The whole history of cerebral pathology may be ex- 
amined, and facts to prove that partial insanity depends upon 
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disease of specific parts of the brain can nowhere be found. 
The only pathological cases having the smallest tendency to 
support the phrenological assumption, are those which regard 
the cerebellum as the organ of amativeness. ‘These we shall 
examine a little farther on. 

Partial injury of the brain, either from wounds or inflamma- 
tion, terminating in disorganization of greater or Jess extent of 
parts, has been- cited by the phrenologists to sustain their 
opinions ; and also by their opponents, for the purpose of dis- 
proving their positions. ‘The former argue, that if the brain is 
a unit, injury done to it must necessarily disturb all the mental 
functions in proportion to its extent. The latter contend, that 
if the seats of certain faculties are disorganized, their functions 
must cease. We nevertheless not unfrequently discover exten- 
sive disorganization of the brain, unaccompanied by mental 
affection. 

The extent to which various organs of the human body may 
become diseased, without material derangement of their func- 
tions, is one of the most remarkable phenomena of animal 
organization. ‘The liver may. be prodigiously enlarged, 
or greatly diminished in size; it may become softer or harder 
than in its healthful condition; it may change its colour; and 
large abscesses may form in it; without any very great disturb- 
ance of its ordinary operations. ‘The same holds true of the 
spleen. Even the stomach, an organ of primary importance to 
the well-being of the animal, will undergo surprising changes 
of structure, and its proper action be but little disturbed. 
The brain appears to suffer less than most other parts, from 
organic disease producing alteration of structure ; and many of 
the cases recorded are certainly very remarkable ; and if not so 
well authenticated, we should be disposed to reject them alto- 
gether, as unworthy of credit. 

The phrenologists, however, say that they have no difficulty 
in explaining them on their system. ‘The brain consisting of 
two hemispheres united by transverse medullary bands, the two 
sides may act either conjointly or separately. ‘The greater part 
of the phrenological organs are thus either double or single, 
with respect to their functional action. During health there is 
the most perfect unity of effort. ‘The sympathy between them 
is so complete, that it would be as rational to expect a person 
with two good eyes, to have the same object appear white to 
the one and black to the other, as to look for a diversity of per- 
ception by the opposite organs of any faculty. But as soon as 
disease attacks one side, there is a dissolution of partnership. 
The sound side immediately casts off its unfortunate colleague, 
and sets up for itself; and exhibits such an utter destitution of 
feeling as to speculate coolly upon the sufferings of its former 
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associate. Dr. Spurzheim informs us in his Phrenology, that 
“ 'Tiedeman relates the case of one Moser, who was insane on 
one side, and observed his insanity with the other; and that 
Dr. Gall attended a minister similarly situated; for three years 
he heard himself reproached and abused on his left side; with 
his right he commonly appreciated the madness of his left side ; 
sometimes, however, when feverish and unwell, he did not 
judge properly.” ; , 

ow, is it not incredible that parts perfectly harmonious 
during the continuance of health, and united by so close a 
sympathy that no diversified action ever occurs, should have 
their bonds of connection so easily severed? A much more 
natural supposition would be, that when disease appeared in 
the one, it would be transmitted to the other. That they would 
participate in each other’s sorrows as well as joys; and that the 
bands which serve as the medium of intercommunication in 
health, would not cease to perform their office as soon as 
morbid action began on one side. 

The cases adduced by Dr. Spurzheim to prove this duplicity 
of function are not satisfactory ; because they are not precisely 
analogous. He tells us, “that cases similar to that of Moser 
seem more extraordinary than they are, in fact, for an opposite 
state of each hemisphere is not rare; it exists evidently in 
hemiplegia ; one side is paralysed, deprived of all activity; the 
other continues to exert its functions, and the patients seem to 
have lost no faculty of mind. One half of the tongue is paralysed, 
one eye is blind, one ear is deaf, while taste remains on one 
side, the opposite eye sees, and the other ear hears.” In this 
list the eye is an unhappy example. When cataract attacks 
one eye, it very generally, in a short time, appears in the other; 
and the same holds good of inflammation of this organ. But 
to have an accurate resemblance and parallelism, the disease 
must be situated in the brain, at the origin of the optic nerve ; 
and then, if the origin of the opposite nerve is not affected, it 
will constitute a fair case of analogical evidence. So of the ear. 
The deafness must not proceed from disease of any portion of 
that/organ outside of the cranium. Before it can be admitted 
as @vidence, it must be shown to proceed from an affection of 
the auditory nerve at its origin in the brain. 

Hemiplegia, or palsy of one side of the body, and palsy of one 
half of the tongue, are also brought forward as illustrations. In 
these cases the primary affection has its situation in the brain, 
and the morbid action is not communicated to the opposite side. 
They would, therefore, seem to afford a fair example of analogy; 
but, when subjected to a rigid analysis, they, too, will be found 
ty be fallacious. All the evidence we possess, relating to the 


onnection of the brain with voluntary motion and sensation, 
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goes to show that the two hemispheres are independent of each 
other. 'The right hemisphere sends its nerves across to the left 
side, and vice versa; and the destruction of the one hemi- 
sphere does not impair the function of the other. But phrenology 
contends for a closeness of sympathetic union, which makes it 
incredible that this sympathy should be interrupted as soon as 
disease makes its appearance. That view of the hemispheres, 
then, which regards them as separate and independent, bears 
no resemblance to, and, therefore, cannot illustrate, that which 
exhibits them as united by the closest bonds of sympathy. 

Genius, it is farther argued by phrenologists, is almost 
always partial, which it ought not to be, if the organ of the 
‘mind were simple. 

There is no more proper place than this for remarking what 
must have struck every one who has critically examined phre- 
nology, that its advocates make all the diversity of feeling and 
intellect observed amongst mankind to depend upon the size, 
shape, and condition of the brain ; and, notwithstanding, exclaim 
against the calumny, if they are called materialists. If every 
variety of genius and talent is to be traced to the condition of 
the brain, then it follows, either that thought is the function of 
the brain itself; or that the soul, or immaterial thinking principle, 
is the same in every individual, and its exhibitions of power in 
different persons simply modified by means of its material 
organ the brain. If the former is the opinion of the phrenolo- 
gists, then are they properly denominated materialists. If the 
atter, we would thank them to inform us how they have dis- 
covered that souls are precisely similar in all individuals. We 
believe that they are diversified while connected with their frail 
and perishing tenement; and we also believe they will still 
farther differ from each other when separated from it and in- 
troduced into the world of spirits; and this will happen in 
consequence of a greater original capacity for improvement in 
some than in others. 

There is no escape for the phrenologists from one or the other 
horn of the above dilemma. For, if it is admitted that the 
immaterial thinking principle differs in different individuals, jit 
is obviously absurd to measure the head in order to ascertain 
mental peculiarities. The heads of two persons may be exactly 
similar in every respect; but, owing to diversity of power in 
their respective souls, their mental manifestations may not have 
the slightest resemblance. 

We are aware that some, who wish to reconcile Christianity 
and phrenology, argue that the soul, acting through the brain, 
shapes this organ so as to correspond with its (the soul’s) 
powers; and, consequently, that the size and shape of the head 
will indicate the properties of the soul of each individual. But 
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the facts are against these pseudo-phrenologists, and those who 
are thorough, are conscious of this. "They say not one 
word in support of any difference in the powers of the soul; 
because they know it would render observations on the size 
and shape of the head entirely useless. They fearlessly carry 
out their principles, and explain every observed diversity of 
feeling and intellect by the difference of size, shape, and con- 
dition of the brain. Mr. Combe virtually affirms this to be his 
opinion, when he says, ‘that genius ought not to be partial, if 
the organ of the mind is single.” Because, if it is the soul which 
is possessed of several faculties, and is stronger in one faculty 
than in another, it is manifest that there is no absolute necessity 
for the brain to consist of several organs rather than of one. It 
is quite possible that the soul may exhibit all its powers, how- 
ever multifarious, through the brain, as a single organ. He 
does not, however, leave us in doubt. We shall presently see 
that he denies, in language free from ambiguity, that the soul 
undergoes any change; and this is the creed of all true 
phrenologists. 

Another arevment of phrenologists is, “that it is an undis- 
puted truth, that the various mental powers of man appear in 
succession, and, asa general rule, that the reflecting or reasoning 
faculties are those which arrive latest at perfection.”—“ Daily 
observation shows that the brain undergoes a correspondin 
change; whereas we have no evidence that the immateria 
thinking principle varies in its powers from year to year.” 

That the brain enlarges after birth is well known; but we 
shall presently find that it is any thing but indisputable, that 
its growth corresponds;with the development of the intellectual 
powers. It has never been attempted to be shown, by actual 
measurement, that this correspondence takes place ; and it never 
can be proved that the phrenological organs of the reflecting or 
reasoning faculties are retarded in their growth, in a degree at 
all commensurate with the slow progress to maturity of these 
faculties. It is true, Mr. Combe asserts that, “in childhood, the 
middle part of the forehead generally predominates; in later 
life, the upper lateral parts become more prominent ;” but it 
will be observed that his own language indicates uncertainty. 
He says it is generally so. Now, before we can admit the argu- 
ment founded upon this supposed fact, we must know the 
number of the exceptions, and the circumstances under which 
they occur. If, in the cases where this more rapid growth of 
the middle part of the forehead, than of the upper lateral parts, 
does not happen, the knowing faculties, whose seat is in the 
middle, are not more developed than the reasoning, it destroys 
Mr. Combe’s argument, “that the various mental powers of 
man appear in succession ;” and, if they are, it invalidates his 
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phrenological fact, inasmuch as we have the development of 
the faculty in the absence of the corresponding organization. 

But, moreover, it is well established that memory is the 
faculty of the mind first exhibited by youth; and, according to 
phrenology, this is referred to no particular organ ; it is “merely 
a degree of activity of the knowing and reflecting organs.” 'This 
makes any external prominences cf the middle of the forehead 
unnecessary. It is only required that the knowing organs be 
more active than the reflecting ; but how it happens that they 
are more active, or by what means this superior activity is to 
be discovered, phrenology affords us no information. 

In order to prove this variety in the progress of the brain to 
its full size, the cerebellum is mentioned; and it is asserted, 
“that, in infancy, it forms one fifteenth of the encephalic mass ; 
and, in adult age, from one sixth to one eighth.” Admitting 
this to be true, (which we shall discover by and by to be dis- 
puted,) the cerebellum being the organ of sexual desire, what 
analogy, we would ask, is there between it and the faculties of 
the mind and their organs? The idiot has this propensity in 
great activity, with little or no mind. It would be as good logic 
to say, the muscles of a man are larger and stronger than those 
of a boy, therefore the organs of the knowing are developed in 
advance of those of the reasoning faculties. 

Lastly, on this point, how do the phrenologists know that the 
immaterial thinking principle does not vary in its powers from 
year to year? If they believe in the existence of a soul, and 
admit the truth of the only book which gives us any informa- 
tion relative to its attributes, they must allow that, during this 
state of probation, it is continually undergoing change ; either 
advancing in purity and strength, preparatory to its admission 
among a higher order of intelligences; or retrograding, in its 
downward progress, to those mansions of wo, which are pre- 
pared for those who have degraded their noble nature, by the 
pursuit of folly and licentiousness. 

It is farther contended, “that, in all ascertained instances, 
different functions are never performed by the same organ, but 
the reverse: thus, the stomach digests food, the liver secretes 
bile, the heart propels the blood, the eyes see, the ears hear, the 
tongue tastes, and the nose smells.” 

This is an additional example of imperfect analogy. The 
cerebrum, for all the purposes of mind, has its two hemispheres 
united, the phrenological organs being double, and acting 
simultaneously ; and it is not pretended that lines of demarca- 
tion can be discovered, by which we can distinguish one organ 
from the others in its immediate vicinity ; and yet difference of 
function is predicated; whereas the liver and stomach are 
divided into distinct portions by well-marked lines of separation ; 
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while we have two eyes, two ears, and two nostrils. In order 
to have the analogy even approximating perfection, one part of 
the liver should secrete black, and the other yellow bile; one 
part of the stomach should be for the digestion of beef, and 
another for pork; one eye should see white objects, and the 
other black; one ear should be for the perception of concord, 
and the other of discord; one nostril should discover the most 
fragrant, and the other the most unpleasant odours. 
Mr. Combe farther remarks :— 


* That it is found wherever the function is compound, each element 
of it is formed by a distinct organ; thus, to accomplish taste, there is 
one nerve, whose office is to move the tongue; another nerve, whose 
duty it is to communicate the ordinary sense of feeling to the tongue; 
and a third nerve, which conveys the sensation of taste. A similar com- 
bination of nerves takes place in the hands, arms, and other parts of the 
body, which are the organs of feeling; namely, one nerve gives motion, 
another feeling, and a third conveys to the mind a knowledge of the state 
of the organ ; and, except in the case of the tongue, all these nerves are 
blended in one common sheath.” 


In the first place, as to the anatomical and physiological errors 
contained in this passage. He is wrong when he says, “one 
herve gives motion, another feeling, and a third conveys to the 
mind a knowledge of the state of the organ.” There is no such 
nerve as this third one. The nerves of sensation, or the second 
of the above list, alone transmit impressions to the mind. Irri- 
tation of other nerves is not perceived. Mr. Combe also gives 
a function to one of the nerves of the tongue which has not 
been established. 'The ninth pair moves the tongue; the third 
branch of the fifth pair communicates all the sensibility it pos- 
sesses through its gustatory branch ; and the glosso-pharyngeal 
has been supposed by some to associate the tongue and pharynx 
in the act of deglutition ; but Sir C. Bell classes it among the 
respiratory nerves, arising from the middle lateral columns of 
the medulla oblongata and upper part of the spinal marrow; 
and supposes its use to be to connect the parts it supplies, viz., 
the tongue and pharynx, with the respiratory motions under 
certain circumstances. It is not apparent which of these two 
last Mr. Combe regards as the nerve of the ordinary sense of 
feeling. 

In the second place, let us enquire what is the amount of our 
information in relation to the brain, viewed as the great fountain- 
head of motion and sensation. There are nerves of voluntary 
motion and ordinary sensation, attached to certain parts of the 
brain, and, in common speech, said to arise from that organ ; 
and it has been demonstrated that they are dependent upon it 
for their power of communicating motion and sensation ; for, 
if their connection with the brain is destroyed, the parts which 
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they supply are rendered motionless and insensible. In addition 
to these, are the nerves of the five senses also attached to the 
brain, and equally dependent upon their connection with it. 
Here, then, are seven sets of nerves, endowed with distinct 
functions, all arising from and dependent upon the brain, and 
the question immediately presents itself, in connection with 
phrenological enquiries, has each of these nerves a separate 
portion of this organ assigned to it for the supply of its nervous 
energy ? 

Anatomy shows that all the cerebral nerves can be traced to 
distinct parts of the brain; that they do not all arise from the 
same part; but that each nerve originates, by filaments, from a 
portion clearly marked out, and easily distinguished. When, 
however, we come to examine the functions of the different 
parts, as fur as our information at present extends, it is by no 
means evident that the nervous energy is communicated by the 
precise spot from which the nerve has its origin. It has been 
proved by experiment, that perception and volition have their 
seat in the cerebral lobes. By a certain amount of pressure 
upon the cerebrum, or by removing it, the animal is deprived 
of consciousness, and is not capable of perceiving impressions 
made upon its nerves of sensation; and volition is destroyed. 
These facts would seem to show that the mind acts through 
the cerebrum; and that sensation and voluntary motion pro- 
ceed from the same part of the brain. But we can trace the 
auditory nerve to the cerebellum ; and the removal of this portion 
of the encephalon does not destroy the sense of hearing; thus 
proving that, although the nerve of hearing arises from the 
cerebellum, the perception of sounds has its seat in the cerebrum. 

The fact, however, is, that all the nerves of sensation, with 
the exception of the nerves of smelling and seeing, are connected 
with the cerebellum. Besides, the auditory nerve, the posterior 
portion of the fifth pair, which is the nerve of taste, as well as 
of the sense of touch, and the posterior filaments of all the 
spinal nerves, which supply nearly the whole body with the 
sense of touch, are connected with the cerebellum; and, not- 
withstanding, perception is seated in the cerebrum. The 
glosso-pharyngeal nerve, which, according to Sir Charles Bell, 
is a nerve of respiratory or instinctive motion, and, according 
to others, is simply a nerve of voluntary motion, arises from the 
cerebellum; and volition is seated in the cerebrum. ‘The par 
vagum, or eighth pair, which, according to Sir Charles Bell, is 
also a respiratory nerve, and sends branches to the larynx to 
supply the muscles of voice, which are obviously voluntary 
muscles, also takes its origin from the cerebellum. 

We thus perceive that the nerve of seeing and the nerve of 
smelling both arise from the cerebrum; and the fact is, they can 
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both be traced to the same vicinity. We farther perceive that 
certain nerves of voluntary motion arise from the cerebrum ; 
which part, in truth, gives origin to nearly all the nerves of 
volition through the medium of the anterior columns of the 
medulla oblongata; while, at the same time, it is also true that 
the nerves of ordinary sensation, or touch, the nerve of hearing, 
and certain voluntary nerves, can be shown to arise from the 
cerebellum. If, in addition to all this, we admit the respiratory 
nerves of Sir Charles Bell to be possessed of a peculiar function, 
some of which can be traced to the cerebellum, and then take 
into consideration that perception and volition are seated in the 
cerebrum, what becomes of the phrenological assertion, “ that 
different functions are never performed by the same organ ?” 
“and that, whenever the function is compound, each element 
of it is performed by means of a distinct organ?” We have 
found that perception and volition are functions of the cerebrum; 
that nerves of voluntary motion proceed from it, and that the 
nerves of seeing and smelling are connected with it. Here is 
certainly a considerable variety of function. We have also 
ascertained that the nerves of ordinary sensation, the nerve of 
hearing, certain nerves of voluntary motion, and the nerves of 
respiratory motion, are all connected with the cerebellum. Here 
is a still greater variety of function. When we view all these 
facts, are we not justified in asserting that, as far as anatomy 
and physiology afford us information, there is no foundation for 
the phrenological hypothesis, that the brain is a congeries of 
organs, each having its appropriate function ? 

Phrenology, however, does not rest its principal claim to our 
attention upon anatomy and physiology. It does not pretend 
to demonstrate that the brain is divided, by clearly marked lines 
of separation, into the different organs of which it speaks; 
neither does it consider this division necessary. It contends, 
that, although the organs are in contact, and cannot be separated 
by the knife of the anatomist—and that physiology should be 
suffered to be limited to the establishment of the functions of 
the brain, in relation to the diversified movements of the cor- 
poreal organs generally ; still, it is possible, by observing the 
size and shape of the head externally, and marking the connec- 
tion between mental function and configuration, to obtain more 
accurate knowledge of mind than by the old method. ‘This, it 
will be perceived, is a fair and candid appeal to the results of 
observation ; and, however unsound and unsatisfactory may be 
the arguments derived from anatomy, physiology, and analogy, 
if it can be demonstrated that such a relation between the con- 
figuration of the head and the faculties of the mind does exist, 
as can be applied to some useful purpose, phrenology will rank 
among the sciences. We are willing to admit that, for the most 
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part, the size and shape of the brain can be ascertained with 
sufficient precison, for all practical purposes, over a considerable 
portion of the head. ‘There are, however, a few obstacles pro- 
ductive of uncertainty in the measurement. 

Ist. The frontal sinus, which is a cavity in the skull, caused 
by the separation of the two lamellz, interferes with the organs of 
form, size, weight, individuality, and locality, by exhibiting a 
prominence of the outer plate, with no corresponding projection 
of the brain. Mr. Combe endeavours to invalidate this objec- 
tion ; but his attempt is a fine specimen of what logicians call 
reasoning in a circle. Where there is no prominence, he in- 
forms us, we may consider ourselves safe in judging of the 
strength of the faculty by the shape of the skull at this part; 
although he admits that there may be a projection inwards of the 
internal plate of the skull; and then, where there is an apparent 
elevation of the organs of individuality, locality, and the rest, 
we may safely judge whether there is a sinus, by ascertaining 
whether the corresponding power of faculty is present. In these 
last cases, we are to decide upon the size of the sinus by ob- 
serving the development of the brain through it mental mani- 
festations ; and then we are to determine the development of 
the brain by the size of the sinus. 

2d. The temporal muscles and the fleshy bellies of the 
occipito-frontalis muscle are thicker in some individuals than 
in others. Dr. Spurzheim tells us that the size of the temporal 
muscles may be discovered by touch, and may be inferred 
from the bulk of the muscles of the face. We think this an 
extremely uncertain method of arriving at the precision of true 
science. 

3d. The size of the cerebellum, we are told, is indicated by 
the thickness of the neck. Now, this thickness of the neck, it 
is evident, is caused by great thickness of the muscles of that 
part. These muscles are very numerous ; and a small augment- 
ation of the bulk of each will greatly enlarge the back of the 
neck. Until phrenology informs us how it is that the magni- 
tude of these muscles is indicative of the size of the cerebellum, 
it is unnecessary to take fartier trouble to refute the assertion. 

Ath. “The greatest difficulty, according to Dr. Spurzheim, is 
when any organ is so much developed as to push its neighbours 
from the places they commonly occupy. There are two varieties 
of this case; either a single organ is extremely large, or several 
are very voluminous, and the surface remains almost smooth. 
In the first case the difficulty is not very great; for every organ 
having its own form and its particular direction, it is only 
necessary to recall these, in order to ascertain which it is. It 
requires more practical skill, when several neighbouring organs 
are almost equally developed ; but even then, the direction of 
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the protuberance, and its most prominent point, facilitate 
decision.” 

The above paragraph reminds us of the low story we have 
heard of the potatoes planted in certain very fertile soils, the 
growth of which was so rapid that they quarreled for space. 
The phrenological organs would seem to be in a still worse 
predicament. Surrounded by the unyielding bony walls of the 
skull, there must be a dreadful compression of the neighbouring 
organs, when one or two take it into their heads to tower above 
them, and lay violent hands upon their habitations. If it ever 
does happen that one organ enlarges so as to push the sur- 
rounding organs out of their place, (which we do not think 
possible, as there can obviously be no displacement, but merely 
compression and absorption,) we venture to assert that the most 
experienced phrenologist cannot tell whether parts of the sur- 
rounding organs are not also enlarged. It has not been proved 
that the organs have exactly the shape of their imitations upon 
casts; neither has it been proved that, if they do enlarge sepa- 
rately, each one retains its shape and appearance. Until these 
points are established, we are justified in refusing to admit the 
fact, or allowing the explanation. 

It has been objected against phrenology, that no division of 
the brain into organs, similar to those represented upon the ex- 
terior of the imitation casts, can be observed. However desirable 
this may be, we do not consider it fatal to the system. It is 
only necessary that prominences, or general] configuration shall 
be shown, which shall be distinctive of the faculties of the 
mind, and admit of invariable application, so as to remove all 
uncertainty, in order to entitle it to our confidence. 

We will now direct our attention to the first position, founded 
upon an examination of the human head, which the phrenologists 
regard as impregnable, viz., the size of the brain. They assert, 
“that a large brain has more mental power and efficiency than 
a small one, in similar condition ; and that, if difference of size 
in the brain would produce no effect on the vigour of its func- 
tions, this organ would form an exception to a law which 
= general over organized nature ;” and here are the 

roofs. 
ee First. The brain of a child is small, and its mental vigour 
weak, compared with the brain and mental vigour of an adult.” 

In reply to this assertion, we qi1ote the following observations 
of Sir W. Hamilton, of the University of Edinburgh :— 


“In man, the encephalos reaches its full size about seven years of 
age. This was never before proved. It is commonly believed that the 
brain and the body attain their full development together. The Wen- 
zels rashly generalized from two cases the conclusion, that the brain 
reaches its full size about seven years; as Semering had, in like 
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manner, on a single case, erroneously assumed that it attains its last 
growth by three. Gall and Spurzheim, on the other hand, assert that 
the increase of the encephalos is only terminated about forty. This 
result of my induction is deduced from an average of thirty-six brains 
and skulls of children, compared with an average of several hundred 
brains and skulls of adults. It is, perhaps, superfluous to observe, that 
it is the greater development of the bones, muscles, and hair, which 
renders the adult head considerably larger than that of the child of 
seven,””! 


With respect to the size of the cerebellum, in relation to the 
cerebrum, the phrenological doctrine is, “that, in new-born 
children, the cerebellum is to the cerebrum as one to thirteen, 
fifteen, or twenty ; whereas, in adults, it is as one to six, seven, 
or eight; and it attains its full size between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six.” Sir W. Hamilton says, “he has proved, by 
a great induction, that it attains its full proportion at about three 
years of age.”* 

The second proof of the great influence of size is, “that small 
size in the brain is an invariable cause of idiocy. Phrenologists 
have in vain called upon their opponents to produce a single 
instance of the mind being manifested vigorously by a very 
small brain. Deficiency of size, however, in the brain, is not 
the only cause of idiocy. A brain may be large and diseased, 
and mental imbecility arise from the disease; but, although 
disease be absent, if the size be very deficient, idiocy will be 
invariable.” 

Nothing can be more deceptive and erroneous than the asser- 
tions contained in the above paragraph. It is assumed that 
the brains of idiots are healthy; which is the reverse of the 
truth. It is because they are diseased, that they have not 
attained their full growth. Morbid action has arrested them in 
their progress to full development; and we have, as the con- 
sequence of this morbid action, not only a diminished quantity, 
but also a vitiated quality of brain ; and idiocy must necessarily 
ensue. There is, therefore, no foundation for the assertion, 
“that, although disease be absent, if the size be very deficient, 
idiocy will be invariable ;” inasmuch as there are no examples 
of very deficient size, unless in the cases of idiots, and their 
brains are diseased. Whenever the brain is large, and idiocy 
is present, the phrenologists immediately cry out, “it is dis- 
eased ;” but, however small and misshapen, “oh! that is a 
perfectly healthy brain, and behold the verification of phre- 
nology, the unfortunate individual is an idiot.” The only fair 
comparison would be between the smallest brain compatible 
with health, which is well-formed, and possessed of all the 
usual mental faculties, and the largest brain, in a similar state 


See Monroe’s Elements of Anatomy, Edinburgh, 1831.  ? Ibid. 
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of perfect organization and good health. This comparison has 
not been made, and the evidence derived from the above source 
is, therefore, inadmissible. 

A third proof is, “that men who have been remarkable, not 
for mere cleverness, but for great force of character, such as 
Napoleon Bonaparte, have had large heads.” 

Here we deny the universality of the fact; and a single ex- 
ception disproves the assertion. Every person must have met 
with instances in opposition. A very remarkable one is that of 
Lord Byron, whose head was much smaller than that of many 
greatly inferior to him in ability. Francis Jeffrey, former editor 
of the Edinburgh Review; the late John Bell, author of the 
Principles of Surgery; and the late Chief Justice Marshall, offer 
similar examples. 

A fourth proof is, “that it is an ascertained fact, that nations 
in whom the brain is large, possess so great a mental superiority 
over those in whom the organ is small, that they conquer and 
oppress them at pleasure. The Hindoo brain, for example, is 
considerably smaller than the European, and it is well known 
that a few thousands of Europeans have subdued and kept in 
subjection millions of Hindoos.” 

This is a beautiful specimen of phrenological reasoning. 'The 
Europeans, say they, have large heads, and their number in 
Hindostan is small; the Hindoos have small heads, and they 
are numerous; therefore the size of the head is the cause that 
the former conquer the latter, and continue to hold them in 
subjection. Less refined and acute logicians would say, that 
the ignorance and groveling superstition, which have debased * 
the Hindoos almost to the lowest possible state of degradation, 
would much better explain their abject submission to a small 
band of enlightened foreigners. But phrenologists can see 
nothing but the size of the head; and we should not be surprised 
to hear of some learned professor endeavouring to show. that 
Wellington defeated Bonaparte at Waterloo, because the heads 
of the British were of greater dimensions than those of the 
French; and that General Jackson beat the former at New 
Orleans, because he had a number of big-headed Kentucky and 
Tennessee riflemen in his army. If, however, Bonaparte’s 
head was so extremely large, and so much-depends on the 
commanding officer, as some suppose, the battle.of Waterloo 
should have had a different termination. ae 

The last proof which we shall examine is, “that the influ- 
ence of size is now admitted by the most eminent physiologists. 
Magendie says, ‘the volume of the brain is generally in direct 
proportion to the capacity of the mind; and that it is rarely 
found that a man distinguished by his mental faculties has not 


a large head.’” 
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It will be perceived that the eminent French physiologist 
guards his statement with great circumspection. He uses the 
qualifying words “generally” and “rarely.” He thus admits 
that there are some examples of men of superior abilities having 
small heads; and that a large head is notindispensable. This 
completely destroys the utility of an examination of the size of 
the head; inasmuch as we are not informed of the mode ol 
distinguishing these instances. 

The foregoing five proofs are regarded by Mr. Combe as 
sufficient to establish the great influence of size over the power 
of organs; and to show that a large head is essential to the 
possession of great force of character. Our attention is next 
directed to the doctrine of relative size; and it would appear 
that this, in a great measure, nullifies that of absolute size. At 
page 97 we are informed, “that it ought to be kept constantly 
in view, in the practical application of phrenology, that it is the 
size of each organ, in proportion to the others, in the head of the 
individual observed, and not their absolute size, or their size in 
reference to any standard head, that determines in him the 
predominance of particular talents or dispositions.” At page 30 
we are told that Bonaparte had great talents, because he had a 
large head, and that the Hindoos have been conquered by 
Europeans, because their heads are small. Here it is obvious 
that absolute size is that to which reference is made. Bonaparte’s 
head was large, when compared with the heads of other men ; 
and he was superior to others, because his head was large; and 
the Europeans having larger heads than the Hindoos, the con- 
sequence is that the latter are a conquered people. At page 30, 
the heads of certain individuals are compared with the heads of 
others, and inferences are drawn from the results of the com- 
parison ; while, at page 97, we are told that this is all wrong; 
that these heads should not have been compared with the heads 
of other men; as no accurate conelusions can be obtained from 
such a comparison ; but that one part of the head of each indi- 
vidual should have been compared with certain other parts. Ac- 
cording to this latter doctrine, it is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that the Hindoos have been conquered by the Europeans, be- 
cause their heads are smaller. ‘The Hindoo head must not be 
compared with the head of the European ; but one part of his own 
head with another, and it is an error of the same character to 
institute such a comparison between the heads of any two indi- 
viduals. If this latter doctrine be the true faith, it follows that 
it is perfectly immaterial what may be the size of the head. 
The organs of certain faculties may be diminutive, compared 
with the corresponding organs of other heads, provided. they 
are only of fair proportions when compared with the counter- 
acting organs of the head of the same person. ‘Thus, although 
voL. xx.—no. 40. 49 
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Bonaparte’s conscientiousness was so large that it would have 
had a predominating influence in all smaller heads, it was ren- 
dered inert and inoperative by the superior magnitude of his 
destructiveness ; and, although the size of his benevolence would 
have made many men examples of what a humane disposition 
could perform, in him it was held in complete subjection by the 
greater size of his combativeness. It is thus demonstrated that 
it is the relative size of the different organs alone which affects 
the mental character of individuals. 

The professors of the new faith unfortunately are still not sta- 
tionary ; but oscillate between the absolute and relative size of the 
head, and confound these two conditions; sometimes presenting 
the one, and sometimes the other to our notice. This will be 
made manifest by referring to that part of Mr. Combe’s work, 
where he treats of the cerebral development of nations. He 
there speaks of the large size of the head of some nations, and 
the small size of others ; of average size, and deficiency of size. 
It is owing to this vacillation that students of phrenology expe- 
rience sv much difficulty in comprehending its details. They 
are incessantly annoyed by conflicting facts and counteracting 
circumstances, until they find it to be impossible to ascertain 
the real opinions of the writers. 

Let us next enquire whether it is true that any dependence 
can be placed upon these doctrines of absolute and relative size. 
We have already asserted that a large head is not the necessary 
concomitant of superior intellectual endowments; and any 
person who will take the trouble to make observatiuns, will find 
that the highest order of talent is not confined to men with large 
heads. Men of all possible sizes of head, from the smallest to 
the largest healthful brain, are gifted with great intellectual 

wer. 
rile it then more true that valuable information can be obtained 
by observing the relative size of different parts of the head ? 
Here, again, we are at issue with the phrenologists. Men with 
eyes deeply sunk in their orbits have a strong verbal memory, 
as well as those with prominent eyes. It is not the fact, that a 
peculiar shape and appearance of the eye is alone indicative of 
great power of the faculty for remembering words, ‘This is 
matter of every-day observation. Neither is it more true, that 
a large developement of any particular part of the head is indis- 
pensable to the possession of great power of certain other 
faculties of mind. Every possible shape of head has been ob- 
served to be connected with superior intellectual vigour. Men 
with “foreheads villanous low,” or, in phrenological language, 
with an exceedingly small development of the organs of com- 
parison, causality, and wit, have been seen, and may be seen 
every day, whose reasoning powers are of the highest order. 
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Every one is capable of making observations on this subject for 
himself. It is not, however, necessary to have recourse to 
nature to prove this to be true. It is admitted by phrenologists 
themselves. Mr. Combe informs us, “that there are circum- 
stances which modify the effect of size. ‘These are constitu- 
tion and health. In some individuals the brain seems to be of 
a finer texture than in others; and there is in these a delicacy 
and fineness of manifestation, which is one ingredient in genius.” 
And he adds, “it is thus clearly admitted, that constitution or 
quality of brain has a great influence on the mental effects of 
size.” Here, then, we have something superadded to size of 
brain, which has a powerful influence upon the. intellectual 
functions. The brains of certain individuals are of a peculiar 
quality or constitution; have a certain quality of texture, or 
delicacy of organization, which gives them power superior to 
those less exquisitely organized. 
Mr. Combe goes on to observe, that— 


“ As a general rule, all the parts of the same brain have the same 
constitution, and, if size be a measure of power, then, in each head, the 
large organs will be more powerful than the small ones. This enables 
us to judge of the strong and the weak parts in each head. But, if we 
compare two separate brains, then we must recollect that the size of the 
two may be equal; and, nevertheless, the one, from possessing the finest 
texture and most vigorous constitution, may be exceedingly active, while 
another, from being inferior in quality, may be naturally inert. The 
consequence will be, that the best constituted brain will manifest the 
mind with most vigour. That size is nevertheless the measure of power, 
may be proved by contrasting the manifestations of a small and of a 
large brain, possessing the same combination of organs, and equally well 
constituted; the power or energy will be found greatest in the latter. 
This is what is meant by other natural conditions being equal.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Combe here remarks, that, “as a 
general rule, all the parts of the same brain have the same con- 
stitution.” He thus gives his assent to the proposition that, in 
some instances, the constitution of the phrenological organs is 
different; some organs being possessed of more power, from 
“their texture being finer, or their constitution more vigorous,” 
than others in the same individual. But, that we may not be 
left in uncertainty, when treating of combinations in activity, 
he informs us, “that cultivation or education will produce so 

eat a development of mental function in some of the organs 
that their faculties will predominate, and constitute the chief 
characteristic of the mind of the individual. It thus appears 
that, either as a natural or acquired condition, certain organs, 
in some individuals, have more energy of action than other 
organs; and, consequently, that attention to relative size, or the 
size of one organ compared with another of the same head, is 
not alone sufficient to enable us to ascertain peculiarities of 
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mind ; and, unless some plan can be devised, by which we can 
discover in what organs this greater energy of action exists, 
and whether it is natural or acquired, it is obvious that no 
satisfactory conclusions can be deduced from a comparison of 
the size of one organ with that of others. No method has been 
proposed, by which we can discover the organs whose native 
vigour is the greatest. That which is supposed to be acquired, 
as the result of education, we shall refer to presently. 

The difference in the constitution of the brain of different 
individuals is a still more important point of consideration, and 
is one on which great stress is laid. In perusing phrenological 
works, we are constantly meeting with the phrase, “ ceteris 
paribus,” “ other conditions being equal ;” and we are particu- 
larly cautioned not to be hasty in drawing conclusions from size 
alone ; but to take into account the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual; whether they arise from fineness or coarseness of texture 
of the whole brain; greater or less native vigour of certain 
organs ; or superior energy conferred by education. This being 
so important a part of the system, phrenologists are bound to 
give us precise rules, which admit of easy application, by which 
we can distinguish these different conditions. The brain is shut 
up from our view by its bony case; and it is apparent that we 
cannot, by any examination of the exterior of a man’s head, 
ascertain whether the texture of his brain is fine or coarse; or 
what is the character of the action, either of the whole, or of 
separate organs. We must, therefore, have external marks, 
from which we may infer these peculiarities. And it is manifest 
that these marks must not be of doubtful character. They must 
be exceedingly significant, and not in the smallest degree liable 
to mistake or uncertainty in their application; otherwise we 
never can place any reliance upon the results of our observa- 
tions. If, for example, we should compare two heads of exactly 
similar dimensions, and assert that their mental vigour is pre- 
cisely equal, and the texture of the one brain should be finer 
than that of the other, we should make a capital mistake. We 
should equally mistake, if some of the organs of the one should 
be more energetic than the corresponding organs of the other, 
whether this were nature, or the result of education. So, again, 
if we should observe certain organs to be large, in a particular 
case, and assert that this was indicative of the great strength of 
certain faculties, if some of the other organs should be possessed 
of more vigour of action, either from nature, or as the result of 
education, both the science and the observer would be brought 
into disrepute. We thus perceive of how great importance it 
is, that the discriminating marks of these several conditions be 
so clear as to secure us from any or all of these mistakes. 

Mr. Combe asks the following question: “ Do we possess any 
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index to constitutional qualities of brain ?” and thus answers it. 
“'The temperaments indicate them to a certain extent.” Now, 
this reply is most unsatisfactory. Correct conclusions, relative 
to the constitution of the brain, we are told, form an essential 
part of the practical application of the system. It is absolutely 
impossible to come to a decision worthy of confidence, unless 
we take into the calculation peculiarities of structure as well 
as energy of action, both native and acquired; and the only 
method by which we can ascertain these several conditions of 
the brain, by the acknowledgment of phrenologists themselves, 
will afford us information only to “a certain extent.” Here, 
then, we have confessedly an essential element of the calculation 
but partially and imperfectly revealed to us, and, if we proceed, 
we must conjecture the remainder. 

Let us, however, examine to what extent the temperaments 
are indicative of constitutional qualities of brain. ‘“ There are 
four temperaments,” says Mr. Combe, “the lymphatic, the san- 
guine, the bilious, and the nervous, and they are accompanied 
by different degrees of activity in the brain.” We here have a 
division of the temperaments somewhat peculiar. Mr. Combe 
takes three of the temperaments, which have always been recog- 
nized by physiologists, leaving out the fourth, and has added 
the nervous, which was suggested by Dr. Gregory as a fifth, 
including in his arrangement the four original classes. Re- 
specting this fifth temperament of Dr. Gregory, the following 
remarks are quoted from the article Temperament, in the 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, written by Dr. Pritchard, 
one of the most distinguished phrenologists of Great Britain :— 


“ The obstacle which stands in the way of Dr. Gregory’s attempt to 
introduce a fifth temperament, is the circumstance that only four strongly 
marked diversities of external character present themselves to observa- 
tion; the nervous temperament is not so distinguished, and as this is an 
essential part of the original scheme for the distribution of temperaments, 
the improvement here proposed is lame and defective.” 


According to Dr. Pritchard, there is no foundation whatever 
for a nervous temperament ; and yet, from Mr. Combe’s descrip- 
tion, this is the only one of his four which has the slightest 
connection with the brain. He informs us that— 


“ The brain and nerves being predominantly active, from constitutional 
gp y ’ 


causes, produce the nervous temperament; the lungs, heart, and blood- 
vessels being constitutionally predominant, give rise to the sanguine; 
the muscular and fibrous systems, to the bilious; and the glands and 
assimilating organs, to the lymphatic.” 


These different temperaments, it is well known, are indicated 
by external signs, which are open to the observation of all. 
Thus, if we meet with a person having blue eyes; a fair, florid 
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complexion; red, or light-brown hair; soft, thin, and delicate 
skin,—these marks show, according to Mr. Combe, that the lungs, 
heart, and blood-vessels are constitutionally predominant ; if 
the eyes are of a light gray, accompanied by a pallid, unhealthy 
whiteness of skin, cold surface, &c., the glands and assimilating 
organs are predominantly active; if the eyes and hair are 
black, the skin of a dark leaden and unhealthy hue, &c., the 
fibrous and muscular systems take the lead. Here, then, we 
have signs which indicate specific conditions of the lungs, heart, 
blood-vessels, muscular and fibrous systems, and the glands and 
assimilating organs; but we are not informed what is the 
connection between these several systems and the brain, by 
which we may form an opinion in relation to the condition of 
this organ. It is not attempted to be shown that the lungs, 
heart, &c. have any connection with the brain, as the organ of 
mind, either in the relation of cause or effect, which justifies us 
in the formation of conclusions ; but an appeal is made to facts, 
and it is asserted that, where the lymphatic temperament is 
present, the action of the brain is slow, languid, and feeble ; 
when the sanguine exists, the brain is active; in the nervous 
it is active; and in the bilious it is active. It thus appears that, 
admitting the temperaments do indicate the constitution of the 
brain, three of them afford the same indication, viz., an active 
condition ; and, consequently, that all persons of these tempera- 
ments should be possessed of superior talent, compared with 
those of the lymphatic temperament, whatever may be the size 
or shape of their brains ; inasmuch as we are assured that “the 
best constituted brain will manifest the mind with most vigour.” 
But if the sanguine, bilious, and nervous temperaments are all 
indicative of an active condition of the brain, what becomes of 
the phrenological assertion, that “the four temperaments are 
accompanied by different degrees of activity of this organ?” It 
is completely nullified. 

Is it, however, the fact, that the lymphatic temperament is 
indicative of a “slow, languid, and feeble action of the brain,” 
as the organ of mind? We are here, again, at issue with the 
phrenologists. Some of the brightest intellects the world has 
seen have been of this temperament. We need only mention 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose lymphatic system was strongly 
developed. Neither is it a whit more true, that all individuals 
of the other three temperaments have superior minds. We find 
men of every possible shade and degree of intellect in all the 
temperaments ; and it follows, that the phrenological index to 
constitutional qualities of brain, instead of giving us information 
to a ‘certain extent,” gives it to us to no extent whatever ; but 
leaves us to grope in the darkness of conjectural uncertainty. 
It is well known, too, that these temperaments are seldom or 
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never seen in their purity; but are liable to so great a variety 
of combinations, that, from this cause alone, it would be impos- 
sible to arrive at certain conclusions with respect to the condition 
of the brain. Even if they did indicate the state of the brain, 
when existing separately, as we have no means of forming a 
correct estimate of the exceedingly diversified proportions in 
which they combine, it is obvious that we are again in nubibus— 
enveloped by the murky atmosphere of uncertainty. 

It thus appears that the phrenological method of ascertaining 
constitutional qualities of brain, whether proceeding from fine- 
ness or coarseness of texture of the entire organ, greater or less 
native vigour of certain organs, or superior energy conferred 
by education, is altogether worthless; and as this is an essential 
part of the system—as it is impossible, by their own showing, 
to judge correctly of character, without taking these circum- 
stances into consideration-—and as they give us no certain 
means of discovering them, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
phrenology, instead of being based upon facts, as is the constant 
boast of its advocates, is nothing better than a clumsy hypothesis ; 
not being even a rationa] conjecture, where the series of facts 
is incomplete ; which is the case from the beginning to the end 
of the chapter. 

We have as yet but barely alluded to the influence of educa- 
tion upon the organs of the different faculties; and it will be 
easy to show that, from this source, we have confusion worse 
confounded. Speaking of combinations of activity, Mr. Combe 
says :— 


“It is in virtue of this principle that education produces its most im- 
portant effects. If, for instance, we take two individuals, in each of whom 
all the organs are developed in an average degree, and if the one of them 
has been educated among persons of sordid and mercenary dispositions, 
acquisitiveness and self-esteem would then be cultivated in him into a 
high degree of activity, and self-interest and personal aggrandisement 
would be viewed as the great objects of life. If the love of approbation 
were trained into combined activity with these faculties, it would desire 
distinction in wealth or power: if veneration were trained to act in con- 
cert with them, it would take the direction of admiring the rich and 
great; and conscientiousness, not being predominantly vigorous, would 
only intimate that such pursuits were unworthy, without possessing the 
power, by itself, of overcoming or controlling the whole combination 
against it. If another individual, possessing the same development, 
were trained amidst moral and religious society, in whose habitual con- 
duct the practice of benevolence and justice towards men, and veneration 
towards God, were regarded as the leading objects of human existence, 
the love of approbation, acting with this combination, would desire 
esteem for honourable and virtuous actions; and acquisitiveness would 
be viewed as the means of procuring gratification to these higher powers 
but not, as itself, an object of paramount importance. The practical 
conduct of the two individuals might be very different, in consequence 
of this difference of training.” 
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In the first place, we remark, on the above paragraph, that 
its statements entirely nullify the doctrine of size, both absolute 
and relative. Education, it appears, may cause the same organs 
in different individuals to exhibit their faculties with so much 
difference of energy, that characters totally diversified will be 
the result. It is also evident that the organs which are most 
active, are to be the representatives of the mind of every indi- 
vidual. It will not be contended that this can only happen 
where the brains of two persons are of the same size, or the 
different organs of an individual developed in an average pro- 
portion, relative to each other ; because, it is obvious, that small 
brains and small organs can be improved by education, and 
thus be brought to be equal or superior to large brains and large 
organs ; and the counteracting influence of the superior activity, 
in this way conferred, will essentially modify the mental cha- 
racter ; and, consequently, we never can discover the peculiarities 
of the mind of any individual by an examination of the size and 
shape of the head alone. We must take into the account the 
effects of education. 'The kind of education being either entirely 
unknown, or, if known, the amount of its influence being un- 
discoverable, it follows that our conclusions must be purely 
conjectural. : 

In the second place, the doctrine of the above paragraph 
destroys the distinction which phrenologists attempt to make 
between power and activity ; and many other passages might 
be pointed out, where they equally lose sight of this distinction. 
“ Activity,” they tell us, “means the rapidity with which the 
faculties may be manifested.” Now, it is apparent that Mr. 
Combe does not speak simply of an action more or less rapid, 
slower or faster, but of one, the power of which is different. 
This is rendered clear, by the nature of the modification of the 
character, which is the consequence. It is not that the same 
acts are performed with greater or less rapidity, sooner or later, 
but the acts themselves are totally different. “The practical 
conduct of the two individuals,” he informs us, “ might be very 
different, in consequence of this difference of training.” 

The truth, however, is, that this distinction, which is attempted 
to be made between power and activity, is absurd ; and there- 
fore it is not surprising that confusion occurs in its practical 
application. It is absurd; not because we cannot observe that 
the minds of some men act more slowly than those of others, but 
on account of the great stress which is laid upon so unimport- 
ant a feature ; and the impossibility of keeping it separate from 
power, when attempting to use it. The organs of causality 
and comparison have a certain amount of power. Of what 
consequence is it, whether they act with greater or less rapidity. 
If they act slowly, a little longer time will be required ; but the 
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same amount of power will be exhibited. So of the sentiments. 
The organ of veneration has a certain amount of power; and 
as a consequence, there is a given tendency to the performance 
of devotional exercises. 'The only result which we can per- 
ceive, of a greater rapidity of manifestation of this faculty, 
would be a more hurried manner of worshiping the Deity. So 
of the propensities. ‘The organ of destructiveness has a certain 
amount of power; and there is a given tendency to commit 
murder. The only consequence of greater rapidity of mani- 
festation of this faculty, would be the more speedy despatch of 
the victim. We might thus go over all the organs, and we 
should find, that it is not the rapidity, but the power of the 
manifestation which is the important point to be considered. 

Another difficulty, in the way of the employment of phreno- 
logy, arises from the doctrine of the various combinations of 
size. We are told, that “as there are three kinds of faculties, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, which are not homogeneous, it 
may happen that several large animal organs are combined in 
the same individual, with several moral and intellectual organs 
highly developed. The rule, then, will be, that the lower pro- 
pensities will take their direction from the higher powers; and 
such a course of action will be habitually followed as will be cal- 
culated to gratify the whole faculties whose organs are large.” 

The amount of the doctrine here taught, is, that certain 
organs may be large; but in consequence of certain other 
organs being also large, the character will be greatly modified ; 
the one set counterbalancing the other. This combination of 
size being of indefinite extent and variety, it follows that the 
diversity of character produced by it, will also be without limit. 
This surpasses the modifications of disease produced by the 
various combinations of the four humours and eight qualities 
of Hippocrates, which amount to only four hundred and seventy- 
nine million, one thousand and six hundred. The study of the 
Chinese language is a trifle in comparison—it having only 
about thirty-five thousand characters. 

We are now arrived at the place where we may ask, can it 
be matter of astonishment to hear phrenologists continually 
exclaiming against tyros, for endeavouring to exhibit pecu- 
liarities of character by an examination of the head. It is so 
exceedingly difficult, they inform us, to make correct observa- 
tions, that none but men of superior abilities, whose heads have 
the formation adapted to this purpose, and who have gone 
through a long course of preparatory training, are competent to 
discharge the duties of the practical phrenologist. When we 
take into consideration the numerous points to which the atten- 
tion must be directed—none of which are founded upon cer- 
tainty, and many of them undiscoverable; some of which are 
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incompatible, and others inconsistent and contradictory—we 
must allow that none but a master of the art of guessing is 
capable of making correct observations. When we consider 
that we have to take into the calculation, absolute size, and 
relative size, of brain and organs; and all the diversified com- 
binations of the various sizes of the organs ; power and activity, 
with all their combinations ; temperaments, with all their com- 
binations ; fineness and coarseness of texture of the brain; and 
education or training, with its prodigious effects ; it is not sur- 
prising that phrenologists are but little satisfied with most of 
the observations made by the cultivators of the science. 

What, then, is the use of phrenology? We are informed that 
“it is to enable us to discover the natural qualities of living 
individuals prior to experience of their conduct, and thus to 
appreciate their tendencies before becoming the victim of their 
incapacity or passions.” Does any one believe that this can be 
done, with a degree of accuracy entitled to confidence? Is it 
not manifest, that whenever phrenologists have stated any 
thing approximating to the peculiar character of an individual, 
it has been a fortunate conjecture founded upon the fact, that 
similar faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, are found in 
every healthy individual of the race, differing only in degree, 
and in their various combinations? Any accurate observer of 
the human countenance, tolerably familiar with the varieties of 
human character, can scarcely fail to hit some of the predomi- 
nant qualities of mind of those who present themselves to his 
notice; especially if he is acquainted with their previous 
history ; which is an indispensable prerequisite, as has been 
seen in the progress of our discussion. 

Finally, if it is true that the facts of phrenology are fictions 
of the imagination, as we think has been shown, this pretended 
science has no just claim to be entitled “a system of philosophy.” 
lf it could be demonstrated that the mind manifests its powers 
through separate and distinct portions of the brain, instead of 
acting through that organ as an unit, we should gain nothing 
of material importance, as is confessed by phrenologists them- 
selves, unless we could distinguish the different degrees of 
vigour of the different faculties, by the external appearance of 
the organs, and this is the point which still remains to be 
proved. They tell us they have discovered primary faculties 
not recognised by metaphysical writers. Admitting this, it is 
quite as satisfactory to say, that the mind may exist in these 
new states, or be capable of these new operations, as to be 
informed that certain parts of the brain perform these functions. 
We must therefore refuse to call phrenology “a system of 
philosophy of the human mind,” until its facts are better 
established, and its usefulness in promoting some of the great 
objects of human happiness can be demonstrated. 
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Art. VI.— Notre Daine de Paris. By Vicror Hueco. Paris: 1834. 


It is now, we believe, a generally conceded point that the idea 
of reducing taste to rule is absurd ; and that the principle of life 
itself is not a deeper mystery than that of beauty. ‘To say that, 
in order to please, a book should be written so and so, can only 
be allowed in the widest generalities, and for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the grossest siis against common sense and feeling; and 
the very attempt to fix any principles at all on the subject, has 
led to the idea that a book written so and so must please, and 
that the secret once learned, any quantity of genius may be 
manufactured and wrought up into books for the market. 
Such attempts fail, because taste is above rule ; the rule being 
inferred from the effect, is of course subject to it, and cannot by 
any contre-coup recreate its creator. But the higher we place 
the authority of taste, the greater necessarily is the condemna- 
tion of all who sin against it. Now, there are two orders of 
taste, and have been since there was a reading public ; the first, 
vulgar and ephemeral; the second, eclectic and permanent. 
Each successive age forgets, as it crowns certain of its favourites 
with bays, and calls them immortal, how much immortality has 
evaporated—how rare a new star is, but how common a Vaux- 
hall firework, and for the moment, and for the bystanders, how 
dazzling. Yet we know, in general terms, that the one is calm, 
pure, bright, and universal; the other, local, sputtering, and 
smelling of powder ; and having convinced ourselves that these 
differences exist, we may learn to recognise the rocket, and fore- 
tell its end the instant we see its light. 

To return to the propositions laid down above, it is not pos- 
sible to please by rule, and as a corollary to this, it may be 
asserted that the attempt to do so must infallibly be detected, and 
revolt the taste. Once, twice, or thrice, it may succeed; a tem- 
porary popularity may be founded on some newly-invented 
stage trick, or on some old one newly resuscitated, but imitators 
seize upon it, the reading world gets glutted, and the thing loses 
its vogue and is forgotten. Wherever, therefore, an author’s 
great efforts are capable of being sorted, and referred to the prin- 
ciples of a system, wherever you can count upon your fingers a 
quantity of passages all wrought up in a certain way, and 
laboured to produce a certain effect; wherever there is any 
prodigality of monstrosity and improbability; there you hear 
the cracking of machinery, the fizzing of sulphur and turpentine; 
there may be talent in it all, and invention and sleight of hand, 
but there is no creative genius. 

The passages of Notre Dame de Paris are chiefly the 
following :—F'irst, the Esmeralda, the heroine; she is a girl 
stolen in childhood by gipsies, and a dancer in the streets 
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of Paris as herself a gipsy, at the opening of the story. She 
wears round her neck, in a little bag, as a charm, one of her 
own little shoes, stolen with her when an infant, and a 
token by which she hopes one day to find her parents, 
She dances daily in the open place in front of Notre Dame, 
and her mother, who had been driven nearly mad by her loss, 
is now the inhabitant of a cell, which has no door, but only a 
grated window, looking out opposite the church on this same 
place where she has remained in despair and devotion ever 
since her child was stolen. Of course, she has the other shoe ; 
but, in the mean time, before the discovery is made, she hates 
all gipsies horribly, and Esmeralda, whom she sees every day, 
in particular, and she loads her accordingly with curses as often 
as she passes. ‘There is an archdeacon in the church, Claude 
Frollo, who is devout and learned, eaten up with the zeal of 
God’s house, and of science, but who falls in love with Esme- 
ralda, notwithstanding. The bell-ringer of the church, Quasi- 
modo, is a monster of supernatural ugliness, whom the gipsies, 
when they stole Esmeralda, left in her place; he was then about 
four years old, and is now twenty ; Esmeralda’s mother sent 
him to the Foundlings ; Claude [*rollo took pity on him, and 
gave him an education and an employment; the bell ringing 
became a passion with him, but it burst his tympanum, and he 
is deaf to such a degree that he can only hear one bell, the 
largest of fifteen at Notre Dame, and a certain whistle which 
plays a part in the plot. There is no difficulty in accumulating 
names of ugliness ; accordingly, poor Quasimodo has a square 
nose, a wart for one eye, a horse shoe mouth, a humpback, &c. 
He is also sometimes an idiot, or nearly so; at others, a very 
sensible, poetical, and sentimental man. Now for the story. 
Claude Frollo attempts, by Quasimodo’s aid, (as the monster is 
devoted to him,) to carry off Esmeralda in the street, as she is 

oing home from her dance, with the earnings of a féte day. 
The guard come up and rescue her, and catch Quasimodo. 
Esmeralda is taken up upon the saddle of the captain of the 
guard, asks him his name, which he states to be Phabus de 
Chateaupas, and she falls that moment in love with him, slips 
down from his grasp, and runs away in safety to her home, in 
the kingdom of Argot, the Alsatia, or St. Giles’s of Paris. A 
poor houseless poet, Pierre Gringoire, gets in there in the 
course of the night, and the beggars prepare to hang him; she 
marries him to save his life. But she is an angel of purity, and 
she keeps Pierre Gringoire at a respectful distance, and he sinks 
to the rank of her domestic, the keeper of her learned goat, and 
her collector of sous when she dances in public. By a string 
of coincidences, any one of which, in ordinary life, would be 
next to miraculous, she happens to find her Phabus again just 
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when the archdeacon happens to be watching her; she makes 
an appointment with him, which the archdeacon happens to 
discover, and he makes acquaintance, in disguise, with the 
officer, and quarrels with him, and they agree to fight next day. 
In the mean time, he lends him a crown, and the officer places 
him in a closet to witness the love scene between him and 
Esmeralda. He loses patience in the midst of it, rushes upon 
the officer, stabs him, kisses Esmeralda, and jumps out at the 
window, leaving her to be arrested as a murderess and sor- 
ceress, her learned goat, which she had strangely enough 
brought along with her to the rendezvous, being at once, in the 
days of Louis XI., her accomplice, and a sufficient witness 
against her. It is to be remarked, that when Quasimodo was 
arrested for attempting to carry Esmeralda off, he was whipped 
severely, and left for an hour in the pillory, exposed to the bru- 
talities and derision of the mob. He bore all resolutely except 
a burning thirst, which vanquished him at last, and he de- 
manded water in piteous tones, which were answered with 
fresh insults. Esmeralda alone had compassion on the misera- 
ble monster; she brought him some water, and he drank, and 
remembered her as one more object of adoration which hence- 
forth divides his heart with Claude Frollo. She is tried for 
murder and sorcery; she confesses every thing under the 
torture, and is condemned, as it should seem, for murder only, 
as the sentence is hanging. ‘The archdeacon visits her in her 
dungeon, and offers to save her and fly with her; she refuses; 
she has long known his facée, and remarked and feared his ter- 
rible eye, and she knew it as it looked over her lover’s shoulder 
when he stabbed him. She scorns and repulses him, and he 
leaves her to her fate. But when she is brought out for execu- 
tion, and as she comes first to go through some religious cere- 
monies in front of Notre Dame, Quasimodo pounces upon her, 
knocks down two of the guards, and, by means of a rope he has 
ready, gets her up so quickly into a gallery of the cathedral, 
that the officers cannot recover her, and she is there secure. 
The church, therefore, is watched, to prevent her escape, and 
measures are taken to obtain an order to violate the asylum, and 
take her out. Quasimodo knows nothing of all this; he gives 
her a cell in one of the towers, and watches over her and 
nourishes her, and comes to adore her as she sleeps, disappear- 
ing when she wakes, lest his ugliness offend her. He gives her 
a whistle to eall him with, and once she makes use of it, upon 
occasion of a visit from the archdeacon, her hatred for him 
being as intense as her love for Phebus, who, as she has now 
learned, is not dead. But she has been missed in Alsatia, and 
the kingdom is astir; six thousand beggars and thieves move 
upon Notre Dame to her rescue; at the last moment, too, for 
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one more day would have seen her dragged from her asylum 
to the gibbet. Quasimodo mistakes the object of the turnult, he 
thinks the populace come to murder her ; and by the aid of the 
strong gates of the church, and throwing down beams and 
melted lead, &c. he makes a terrible defence. The guards 
arrive and disperse the mob ; but Pierre Gringoire and Claude 
Frollo have carried off Esmeralda in the confuson. They 
cross the river together, and the poet abandons her to the arch- 
deacon, who leads her to the Place de Gréve, where, at the foot 
of the gallows, he offers her her choice between it and him. 
She chooses the gallows; and he carries her then to the cell of 
the recluse, her mother, described above, knowing that she is 
an object of special hatred to the old crone, whom he calls to 
her barred windows to hold the gipsy, while he calls the guard. 
The hag accepts the task with joy, and executes it ferociously ; 
but, in the midst of the raving scene that ensues, the shoe story 
comes out, and brings about a recognition. The old woman 
bursts the bars of her window, takes her daughter in, and 
when the officers arrive, she swears to them the gipsy has 
escaped. They are quite ready to believe her, after some dis- 
cussion, when the voice of Phasbus of Chateaupas is heard with- 
out, and Esmeralda rushes to the fatal window to cry, “ Oh, 
my Phoebus,” and to betray herself. Tristan Hermite, who is 
present in person, orders her to be hung forthwith ; her mother 
makes a terrible defence, and dies as she loses her last grasp of 
her at the foot of the gallows. The archdeacon is watching 
the scene from a tower of Notre Dame, and he laughs a horrid 
laugh as he sees his a accomplished, and Quasimodo, 
in the instant, throws him off from the tower. Quasimodo 
then disappears from the church ; he lies down in the charnel 
house by the side of Esmeralda, and long after, their skeletons 
are found together. 

In attempting to estimate the merits of a performance like this, 
we naturally ask, in the first place, where are they? Are they 
in the invention, or in the style; in the story itself, or in the 
manner of telling it? If in the story, to speak first of the first, 
we enquire, again, what are the peculiar merits of a good story ? 
and the answer is easy; the characters of the persons intro- 
duced should be striking at once and natural, and so should the 
incidents related. It is an easy and a vulgar artifice to make 
your giants ten feet taller than any which have been heard of 
yet, your monsters ten shades uglier, and your cruel hearts ten 
degrees harder. But it is not easy to bring such phenomena 
upon a stage of human action, in shapes that shall look at all 
probable or possible ; to construct a series of events springing 
credibly and harmoniously out of each other, and exhibiting 
the persons in situations adapted to their characters, and acting 
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consistently with them. These difficulties are the test of power; 
he who makes good his passage through them, brings us out 
creations full of life and individuality ; he who passes round 
by the beaten track of improbability and incongruity, gathers 
nothing but commonplaces—the abstractions of a stupid wax 
museum. 

Now, let us look a little at this spectacle of Notre Dame de 
Paris, and see if it be a living panorama, or a contrived show- 
box ; and whether its actors are inspired by nature, or grossly 
worked by wires. And first, Claude Frollo, the archdeacon. 
How happens it that so many of the personages are, in some 
way or other, worked on to and made dependant upon him? 
Quasimodo is the child of his adoption, whom he took, in the 
goodness of his heart, from the exposure at the Foundlings, and 
nourished and provided for. Pierre Gringoire, the nominal 
husband of Esmeralda, was another deserted, friendless wretch, 
whom he took pity on in a somewhat similar way ; and Jehan 
Fro.lo, his own brother, happens to be a wild rake, and the 
confidant and companion of Phebus of Chateaupas, whom 
Esmeralda loves. 'Then Jacques de Charmolue, the procureur 
du roi, is the companion of Claude Frollo’s secret experiments 
in alchemy, and this intimacy enables him to be present, in dis- 
guise, among her judges, and at her torture. Then for the 
places: the Place de Parvis happens to be Esmeralda’s favourite 
resort for her public dancing ; it happens to have Claude Frollo’s 
cell on one side, and her brother’s on the other; the window of 
Fleur de Lys, whom Pheebus is to marry, happens to look out 
upon it too; and with Quasimodo, in the towers of Notre Dame, 
always watching it, the author has all his people always at 
hand there, and so keen of sight are they all, that the arch- 
deacon, from his cell in the tower, falls desperately in love with 
Esmeralda on the pavement; and, in a variety of instances, the 
eyesight of various people, looking up and down, appears to be 
equally piercing. As for Esmeralda’s goat and its tricks, they 
are simply impossible ; and the author’s mistake, in ascribing 
such pewers to such an animal, is, no doubt, owing to his having 
adopted an incorrect theory of the learned pig. No pig can 
read, nor any goat; but M. Victor Hugo, in representing his 
goat as possessed of that accomplishment, and of an actual 
knowledge of the hour of the day, and day of the month, erred 
probably from ignorance of the fact that the exhibiters of these 
marvellous animals merely teach them to pick out successively 
the letters or figures designated to them by a sign, which is 
always the same. It is very slight, and usually escapes the 
bystanders, but it is known to the animal, and much more ea 
to make him know than an alphabet. The talents and taste of 
the goat for mimicry, and its perpetual presence with its mistress, 
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through adventures where it would be impossible she should 
keep it, are gratuitous marvels, merely tending to show the 
contempt of the author for probability, or his loss of proper 
feeling of what it is. Again, look at the circumstances con- 
nected with the stabbing of Phebus of Chateaupas. He is 
stabbed, and supposed to be dying; his deposition is taken, to 
serve on the trial of Esmeralda for killing him; he gets better, 
and retires into the country to get well. Esmeralda is con- 
demned for the murder, and he is at the window of his affianced 
bride to see her led to execution ; his intended has never heard 
of his accident, and he trumps up a story of a duel to account 
for his absence. He sees her led to execution, and never hears 
of her marvellous escape to Notre Dame, and, consequently, 
does not visit her there, though, from her cell in the tower, she 
has recognised him in the street, and sent Quasimodo to him 
with a message, which he treats as madness. And thus is pre- 
pared the claptrap scene where her ungovernable transport at 
hearing his voice betrays her to her pursuers. As for character, 
no such thing as consistency is dreamt of. Claude Frollo is, 
at the outset, benevolent, and conscientious, and affectionate ; 
therefore he obtains power over Quasimodo and Pierre Grin- 
goire. When he falls in love, he becomes morose and fanatical ; 
therefore he inspires Esmeralda with hatred, because his secret 
design is to deliver her into the hands of justice as a sorceress, 
and she sees his malignity, without comprehending it. ‘Thus 
far he is still conscientious ; at last, when it is quite too late, he 
throws conscience aside too, and his persecutions of Esmeralda, 
with love and vengeance together, and the uses he makes of his 
ascendant over Quasimodo, set all these cords pulling different 
and opposite ways, and the music this author loves is the result. 
To serve one purpose, he is a far-sighted philosopher, who 
finds, in the then infant art of printing, the visible germ of all 
the marvels that have sprung from it; for another, he is a 
narrow bigot, a dealer in nonsense, a fanatic, and an alchemist. 
Quasimodo is another mass of contradictions. In the feast of 
the Pope of fools he is almost an idiot, taking the mock homage 
of the mob, who enthrone him for his monstrosity, as all in 
earnest, and gloating with delight at it. He is treated with 
more respect on that occasion, too, beeause he is known to be 
malignant and dangerous; but who can recognise this character 
in Esmeralda’s cell in the tower—in his refined delicacy of 
serving her every want, guarding her from every danger, 
watching delighted over her sleep, and shunning her waking 
eye? Who can reconcile the maimed and incomplete mind he 
is expressly furnished with at the outset, with his pretty meta- 
phors and poetical conversation when he speaks to the object of 
his adoration? Again, of Pierre Gringoire: he is represented 
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as a coward; and yet, in the midst of danger, he is cool and 
flippant, and arriving with Claude at the cell of Esmeralda to 
save her, in the midst of the horrors of the attack, he begins to 
put the goat through its tricks, quite forgetful, apparently, that 
a minute may make the difference of his life. But, enough of 
this. Let us consider some of the incidents, leaving the author 
to reconcile the parts played with the characters who play them, 
and the characters with themselves, as he may. Such criticism 
would be inexhaustible. 

The whole art of the incident is directed to the bringing out 
of what are technically called situations; and plenty of these, 
as may be supposed, result from such free use of unnatural 
characters, and impossible coincidences and conduct. What 
the author likes best is a situation of fear—to hold the reader on 
the gasp with the protracted agony of some one who expects 
every instant the approach of death or torture. Pierre Grin- 
golre, in the hands of the Argotiers, is one instance. Esmeralda 
urnishes two or three; but the most laboured one is that where 
she is delivered into her mother’s hands, who holds her through 
the bars of her grated window, while the archdeacon goes for 
the executioner. How, in this position and relation, they could 
fall into conversation, discover the circumstance of the shoes, 
compare and identify them, and recognise each other, let the 
reader guess, if he can. And then the archdeacon, when 
Quasimodo throws him over the edge of the tower, and he 
holds on by the ends of his fingers till the blood gushes from 
his nails—his feelings, as he looks down—his fall on the sharp 
roof of a building below, and his rebound and fall to the pave- 
ment, where he is crushed, all this makes a first-rate agony ; 
but such a one as very many people could invent and describe, 
though certainly very few would; and it is chiefly to this last 
sort of forbearance that M. Hugo owes much of his distinction. 
It is thought to be a proof of power to stir, and excite, and im- 
press the mind, no matter with what feelings; and yet, the 
agony of a dog, that is crushed in the street, will sometimes so 
print itself on a spectator’s memory, that he will turn pale, years 
after, at the thought of it. Now, a painter who should represent, 
in very mediocre pictures, but with mechanical faithfulness, a 
series of such scenes, would make a deep impression on the 
minds of all whom he could induce to Jook at his work, and 
such is the falseness of feeling, that probably spectators would 
not be wanting. But, if he set out such things in a tawdry 
gallery, with flowers, and gay lights, and music; if he arranged 
them in a series, and connected the whole together by a story, 
however indifferently contrived, he would entice many, even of 
the reluctant, and would so thrill, and dazzle, and horrify them, 
that, though all his apparatus might be mean, all his ideas 
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incongruous, and all his deceptions gross, nine tenths of the un- 
thinking would go away convinced they had been with a great 
artist— 


** Who rul’d like a wizard the world of the heart, 
And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers.” 


The reputation of Notre Dame de Paris is a humbug of this 
description. For music, we have the author’s considerable 
command of words, and somewhat pompous style ; for lights, 
an occasional energy and brilliancy of expression, a sort of fire 
which he produces laboriously, and by the rubbing together of 
woody ideas. But he leads us on among things which, after 
we have once considered them, we are certain to remember— 
which are made impressive simply by exaggeration and painful 
detail, and which their own horrors defend from close scrutiny 
and systematic criticism. If a poet or a romancer tells us a 
pleasing scene or circumstance, and tells it pleasingly, we 
return to it again and again; our imagination dwells on it 
willingly, and recurs to it often; we enjoy all its beauties, and 
we discover all its faults. With scenes of horror or disgust the 
case is different; yet, there is an inexplicable curiosity which 
often attracts us momentarily to them, as it were, against our 
will; and if M. Victor Hugo will consider why such abomina- 
tions as the Tour de Nesle, and such ribaldries as Tom and 
Jerry, have obtained a run, and kept possession of the stage, he 
will be on the way towards discovering what are the causes, 
and what is the nature, of his own success. 

As for his style, it is hardly within the province of a foreigner 
to speak of it too positively, though we are certainly disposed 
to subscribe entirely to the qualified praise of an accomplished 
Frenchman, whom we once heard describe him as “un trés 
habile phrasier,”—an able maker of phrases. The remark was 
applied as well to several others, and does apply, in our judg- 
ment, at least, to all the distinguished French romance-writers 
of the present day. Some of these horror-daubers are much 
worse than Victor Hugo, which a man who had read Hans 
d’Islande would hardly think possible ; but so it is. The Danse 
Macabra is several shades darker in its groundwork, and: much 
inferior in its language. Hans d’Islande is a sort of devil, illus- 
trated by much ancestry, all devilish. His genealogy, which is 
given with exactness, exhibits a line of pictures of about as 
much originality and diversity as would appear in a series of 
sketches of Macbeth’s witches, taken in different theatres; and 
Hans himself is made up in a sort of Frankenstein fashion of 
traits taken from Caliban, Orson, Walter Scott’s black dwarf, 
and a spice of pure devil. All this is made up by recipe :— 
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“ Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
ool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing.” 


And the character being thus got up and ready for action, he is 
introduced to us in a mosque, or depository of the dead, some- 
where in Norway, where bodies found drowned are kept for 
recognition. His son, a Auman son, and a youth of great pro- 
mise, it should seem, has been found drowned, and the monster | 
is come to claw off the crown of the young man’s head with 
his long nails to make a drinking cup of it. This fatherly and 
surgeonlike process is very minutely described. ‘The author 
seeks diligently to be graphic, and make you feel and see, as 
far as possible, all the horror and disgust of such a scene in its 
minutest details. It next appears that, when this son was living, 
a soldier of a certain regiment had disobliged him, which soldier 
the old monster cannot find out, but he resolves to assassinate 
the whole regiment in detail to make sure of revenging his son, 
and, in the course of the first two volumes makes a good deal 
of progress in this work—its completion remaining, we suppose, 
to furnish material for the other two, which we did not read. 
As for the Danse Macabra, which is by a writer who calls him- 
self the bibliophile Jacob, it is somewhat worse, as we have 
said, than all this. All the characters named in it come to vio- 
lent or tragic deaths—there is not one exception. The heroine 
lives longest; she dies about a year after the action of the 
piece, of religious melancholy, in a convent. Her husband, 
after being buried alive and dug up, dies in a convulsion scene, 
in an under-ground place, where three Jews are crucifying his 
child; her lover dies at the altar, as she is just married to hiin, 
of the plague ; her father is eaten by wolves; the lover’s father 
is boiled in oil; his father by adoption is flayed alive; and 
Macabra, a charlatan, who gives name to the story, is thrown 
from a tower by his wife, who is pelted to death afterwards, by 
the mob, with dead men’s bones, in a sepulchre. There are more 
characters and more deaths, all foul and revolting to the last 
degree, sufficient to disgrace the man who could find pleasure 
in reading such a book, and to stamp him that wrote it as unfit 
for human society. Amidst the unrelieved ghastliness of the 
scenes and incidents of this story, the clumsy improbability of 
the characters and plot escapes all criticism. Suffice it, that no 
Bartholomew-fair invention could be grosser or cruder. 

There is another writer whose works have a reputation in 
France, nearly or quite equal to those of Victor Hugo, whose 
equal he certainly is not in style and management of language, 
though he is much upon a par with him in his inventions and 
characters—we speak of Balzac. He paints fewer studied 
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horrors ; he is not so fond as Victor Hugo is, of making a man 
“lie drowning the washing of ten tides,” and telling you all 
about it, but he trusts for his effect and piquancy to another 
principle, and a baser one than even the vicious and ghoul-like 
curiosity which gloats on horrors. Balzac is eminently immo- 
ral; his vein of thought is essentially bad and malignant; he 
assaults all the temples of virtue, and honour, and affection, and 
is never so happy as when he thinks he is breaking their walls, 
or shaking their pillars. Yet he can turn round and preach, 
too, as in one of his stories which bears the extraordinary title 
of Jesus Christ in Flanders, where he represents a boat load of 
people sunk, and drowned all but one or two, who are saved by 
a miraculous person to whom the title points ; and the moral 
seems to be, as far as one can gather it, that the vices of the 
upper classes are real, though concealed by decorum; and that 
those of the lower classes are external, and the result of circum- 
stances, while their hearts are more likely to be right than the 
others, and that he who sees the heart, judges them accordingly. 
The manner of the story is not such as to develope any proofs 
of this; the author relates incidents which he makes to suit 
himself, and his conclusion follows, of course, if you admit his 
facts to be probable or natural. Stories told for a moral usually 
fail in this way ; you see the frame work and comprehend the 
design, and your curiosity is soon extinguished, and your inte- 
rest with it. This story, then, is only remarkable as coming 
from Balzac, without any pretence to a moral at all; his works, 
in general, are marked with such malignity as one might attri- 
bute to a crippled fiend. 

French novels have made a good many articles lately for 
various reviews, and it is not our purpose to go more at length 
into any discussion of their tendencies or merits—we set out to 
say something of Notre Dame, as that work stands, probably, at 
the head of its class, and what we have added has been beyond 
our design. It is somewhat gratifying to those who view these 
books as we do, to observe that they do not succeed in this 
country, nor in England; few or none of them are translated, 
and the reviewing pen has bestowed upon them general con- 
demnation. It must needs be, we suppose, that romances come ; 
and few enough, and far enough between, are the good or even 
the tolerable ones; but for the bad, and especially for the class 
we have been considering, we may safely add the imprecation— 
“ Wo be to that man by whom they come.” 
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Art. VII.—The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whit- 
law ; or, Scenes on the Mississippi. By Frances TROLLOPE, 
author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” “ Domestic Manners of 
re Americans,” &c. &c. With fifteen engravings. London : 
1836. 


We are not about to do this book the honour to review it; to 
show up its libels, its indecencies, and its falsehoods; or, in 
any manner, to sully our pages by quoting from its scenes of 
imaginary a and cruelty. It is altogether such a book 
as a vulgar and mercenary woman, who had found her account 
in former slanders, would write to replenish her means by 
ministering to a perverted moral sense, and a sickly appetite 
for slander. We shall not stoop to pick it out of the kennel 
into which it fell immediately on its publication; and we have 
only written its title at the head of this article, because it chances 
to be the newest specimen of ignorance and misrepresentation 
which has emanated from the English press, and because its 
author (masculine as she is) may as well serve the purpose of 
Mr. John Doe, to bring the real party into court, as another. 

With Mrs. Trollope, therefore, (save as one of a class,) we 
have nothing todo. We are not, in any degree, surprised at 
her peculiar want of those requisites which should characterize 
a sagacious enquirer into foreign manners and institutions. 
Our surprise is, that none of the English travellers in this 
country have been endowed, in the least degree, with the philo- 
sophic spirit, with that nicety of observation, which penetrates 
the character of a people; the correct judgment which leads 
them from present circumstances to future results; with the 
delicate discretion that never betrays into false positions; and 
with the habit 6f looking to the truth of things, that keeps down 
or averts the view of prejudice. 

It is true that our position is peculiar. Our distance from the 
high degree of European civilization and its influences; the 
few tendrils by which we hang to the past; our solitary posi- 
tion among the empires of the earth; the want of dangerous 
pt ps and competitors to turn our attention from ourselves, 
and mingle us with the passions and interests of other nations, 
mark our condition and our destiny as extraordinary—as matters 
of high hope and broad speculation. It is true, too, from causes 
very easily pointed out, that we have attracted but little atten- 
tion. Europe, since our entrance on the political sphere, has 
been busy with her own affairs. Revolution after revolution 
has kept kings and governments anxious for their safety ; and 
the angry and open workings of the revolutionary spirit has 
made them timid with apprehension. 'They dared not look on 
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us, as it only threw back the reflection of what they themselves 
were to meet at no very distant time. They saw a people 
stretching forward in the powerful race of freedom, unshackled 
by tradition or prejudice; with no guide in history; no instruc- 
tion from experience ; little or no hope from the past, and all 
its despair ; surrounded by those vague surmises of danger that 
are called up by the consideration of the ruin of similar insti- 
tutions; a young, a new, and unknown people, venturing, 
undaunted, on the most hazardous experiment that has ever 
tested the energies and virtues of human nature; and they 
turned with dread to themselves, and looked with anxious fear 
on the future, thus figured before them in a distant quarter of 
the earth. 

There was once scorn and contempt for us: because time and 
ages of events had not given us a history ; because there was no 
high lineage to our great names; because a republic carried, 
to the gentle ears of kings and courtiers, the idea of vulgarity— 
of something base and grovelling—of popular turbulence and 
vacillation—the rule of demagogues—and all the startling sha- 
dows that come with the names of Greece and Rome. It ap- 
peared impossible that a nation could exist without kings and 
crowns; that King People could be a substitute for King George ; 
that there could be an anomaly so great as an empire of opinion, 
and not an empire of will; that there could be submission to 
law, without the aid or the awe of power. It seemed something 
paradoxical, something more than strange, that there should be 
such audacity as to run opposite to old-fashioned and long- 
established notions ; such temerity as to declare they were ab- 
surd and intolerable ; and such fearlessness as not only to throw 
them off, but to express a determination to undertake self- 
government. 

These things gave to the name of America a something lower 
than humility. She was regarded as the Botany Bay of the 
universe—the resort of the restless, discontented, and crimi- 
nal; not the home of the exile for opinion’s sake, but the land 
where the factious and the traitor could find shelter—a land 
inhabited by a people whose ancestors were outcasts—whose 
manners, habits, and pursuits were all degrading. 

These were the ideas attached to our character by those who 
were ignorant of our real situation; by those who would not 
know it; by those who suspected the truth, and feared it; by 
those who dreaded our success, and wished our ruin. ‘There 
is much of this still left among the ignorant and indifferent of 
Europe—for apathy, as to all things, is the signal peculiarity of 
countries where society has but two grand divisons—the master 
and the servant—and where the anarch, custom, presses with 
its drowsy yet iron rule, and men play but the part of spec- 
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tators to the action and movements of the power which crushes 
them. The more intelligent and better informed, however, (for 
it is these only who keep pace with or are watchful of the 
occurrences of the day,) are fully aware that we have outlived 
the age of contempt, and have reached, or are reaching, that of 
power—a power that is not confined to our own limits, is 
not derived from physical strength, and is not made up of the 
usual elements of political foree, but which comes from the 
moral energy of a truth that is every day still farther expanding 
and developing itself—that men can be free without danger to 
themselves. ‘This capability, which has been so denied and 
derided, has assumed a position from which there is no retreat. 
It has been moulded to a form so plain and practical as to defy 
all mockery, and now must, at any rate, be fully worked out. 
There must be a complete demonstration of its possibility, 
or a complete refutation—for the truth lies in one of these 
extremes. 

It seems impossible to check or impede the heady flood of 
men’s demands; to throw back again what are considered 
rights and principles, founded on nature and justice, among the 
whims, the follies, or the errors of time. The despots and mo- 
narchists of the old world are aware of this. They see the hand 
upon the wall tracing, with an awful and mysterions move- 
ment, the fate that they feel to be rushing on, and bearing down 
barriers which ages had reared, and superstition and ignorance 
cemented. ‘They are conscious that they are now mere auto- 
mata, worked by a will utterly resistless ; whose power confuses 
by its unperceived, yet constant and steady progress ; confounds 
by its energies; and, like the gradual approach of the tide, 
sometimes flatters, as it retreats, with the hope of disappearing, 
but, in its return, dashes still farther on the shore; with each 
flow making new ruins, and with each ebb mingling these tro- 
phies of its strength with the wreck it has already created. 
They are conscious, too, among other elements of injury, that 
the governed, from the habit of looking on their governors 
with awe, respect, or veneration. now regard them with suspi- 
cion or aversion ; that, from considering them as existing by a 
right of their own—as wielding an authority as unquestionable 
as that of the Divinity—they have ascended to the more cor- 
rect idea, that they are only useful instruments, or necessary 
evils. 

With such opinions, advancing and strengthening themselves 
as they do, day by day, how wide will be the sweep of the 
sceptre—or how stable stand the throne—how long-continued 
will be the reign of that state of things, in which the possession 
of power is confounded with the right to hold it? And whence 
has originated this strange knowledge—this novel and sudden 
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acquaintance with principles, which, although they now appear 
sufficiently evident, were never before asserted by the oppressed, 
or acknowledged by the oppressor? Where have they been 
forged—where have they been wrought into form, and made mo- 
tives of action? They have not come by the instinct of nature ; 
for this is as strong at one time as another. ‘They have not 
risen by permission, or the voluntary support and approval of 
those who could oppose them. They do not appear one of those 
violent, arbitrary, and unexpected convulsions of sentiment, to 
which men are liable; nor one of those tumultuous excesses of 
passion, in which all is controlled and overwhelmed by im- 
pulse ; but they seem rather the result of latent energies, whose 
germ was in the minds of all, and which has swollen to ripe- 
ness by the increased activity and incessant collision of thought. 
They have come with time shaking off its errors; with custom 
submitting to common sense; with right and justice taking the 
place of will; and with law destroying the usurpation of self- 
directed authority. 

It is this country that has set the example in this career of 
liberality, that stands forward as representing, in its practice, 
the true spirit of the age, while other people are struggling 
vehemently, and some hopelessly, under its influence, to attain 
the same privileges. In this way, America has drawn on her- 
self the eyes of the civilized world, who are now watching, 
some with friendly anxiety and others with hostile impatience, 
our movements, our success, and our errors. It is this peculiar 
situation that has brought the curious to examine and report 
on our condition—to laud and abuse—to detract, vilify, and 
exaggerate, in accordance with their principles and their objects. 

But a traveller in this country, who is to form a correct 
opinion of its present condition and future character, should 
possess many uncommon properties, for he does not come 
among a people who have a history to guide him towards their 
future career, or one whose whole pretensions and reputation 
are established, and who can live upon their fame without loss 
or depreciation among the nations of the earth. There is, 
therefore, no resting place for his mind—no long array of facts 
on which he can raise his speculations, unless he go back to 
far ages, and choose them from among the doubtful annals of 
nations, whose institutions resemble ours only in name, and all 
whose history partakes of the fable and mystery with which 
time obscures every record. He should be, then, a philosopher, 
with the sagacity and foresight that belong to the character— 
with his power of deducing consequences from passing events 
—his habit of distinguishing the results of situation from con- 
firmed errors—of separating the control of circumstances from 
accident—of balancing temporary expressions of feeling with 
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decided opinions. And he should, too, be a man of the times; 
with the power of throwing off all allegiance to the past, and 
ridding himself of its influence—with the faculty of looking 
calmly and without suspicion on all changes, and all sudden 
convulsions, at all recessions and vacillations in popular feeling, 
and the violence with which it shows itself. 

Instead of an individual, or individuals, possessing such quali- 
fications as these, with that knowledge of human nature which 
makes them aware that although institutions modify they do 
not obliterate the prevailing features of men’s characters; an 
acquaintance with the workings of other systems than their 
own; habits of observation and reflection, a capacity for com- 
bining, comparing, and judging, and, above all, the power of 
throwing their view beyond the shadows that lie near them, into 
the bright lights that rest farther on; we have had bigoted 
partisans of a state of things totally the opposite of ours; men 
whose vision was obscured and paralyzed by their prejudices— 
whose feelings, and habits of thought, incapacitated them from 
appreciating the nature or the greatness of the novel experiment 
their aversion or idle curiosity brought them to visit. 

But Englishmen are notoriously the worst observers, and, of 
course, the worst of travellers. Their pride, reserve, and inso- 
lence, cloud the distinctness of their perceptions ; and, what is 
still worse for their purposes, place them in a false position 
towards the citizens of the country, whose character and pecu- 
liarities they are endeavouring to catch and study. And then 
they possess what, under other circumstances, is very laudable, 
but which is an absurd and unfortunate disposition for one who 
comes to view the action of a new form of government, and 
make himself familiar with a strange people. Their minds and 
hearts are ever wandering towards their home; and they can- 
not tolerate, nor do they wish to imagine, any excellence that, in 
the comparison, would depreciate the land they have left. 

Thus the eye loses its keenness, the feelings their liberality ; 
and though at home liberals, radicals, or reformers, they become 
here sturdy John Bulls, with all the narrowness, and stationary 
spirit, that has ever belonged to the name. 

The beautiful theory of liberty, towards whose perfections 
they have been alive, and for the gaining of which their 
energies have been directed even to the levelling of social 
order, when brought fully before them in practice, loses the 
charm it had acquired in the glow of the imagination; and 
from want of the excitement of opposition, sinks into some- 
thing far too homely, plain, and real, to rouse admiration or 
enthusiasm. The man who has been, for half his life, battling 
for what he thinks to be popular rights; who has been the 
inveterate foe of all abuses, of rotten boroughs, and the corrup- 
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tion they involve; who assaults the established church ; who 
goes to the utmost limits of radicalism, in all his designs and 
actions ; here, where popular rights are in full play he turns 
aristocrat; where rotten boroughs are unknown, he cannot 
understand how men of talent can be brought into the service 
of the country, where their merits are left to the discrimination 
of a mob; and where the choice of a creed, and the support of 
religion, is left to the option of the individual, he cannot see 
how men can be made moral, or prevented from the avowed 
advocacy of infidelity or atheism. 

Some part of this is due to the instinctive aristocratic feel- 
ing that belongs to the man born under a monarchy; in 
part to being obliged to drop or subdue the pride which he 
strongly, though insensibly, possesses, acquired, as it has been, 
by the habit of valuing origin, and from looking on a large 
body of his countrymen as inferiors, and which he now feels to 
be absurd and burdensome, though the love of opposition, and 
the love of self, forbid him to surrender it. With such persons, 
it requires time to be accustomed to the claims of equality put 
forward by the humble and the poor, though it is for these, and 
these same privileges, he has been struggling. 

There are still deeper reasons, well founded in human nature, 
to account for these inconsistencies. There is a display of 
patriotism in contending with a government for things it is not 
willing to grant; there is a magnanimity in the disinterested 
struggle; there is popular admiration to be secured, and all its 
exciting notoriety ; the whole of which appear ridiculous in a 
country where the principles contended for are the established 
code of opinions, and those contended against, are unknown, 
or too remote from the common habits of thinking to seem 
other than absurd. Besides, the ideal excellence, with which he 
had elevated and heated his fancy, grows dimmer and colder in 
the contact with the unconcealed and bare reality. 

There is no longer speculation, but practice; there is no 
longer the agitation of hope—of thtateeted and excited passions 
—but all is dwindled to the test of experience, and the calm and 
dull movements of detail. ‘This is enough to make the revolu- 
tionist despair, while the radical and reformer sadden under the 
listlessness of inaction, and hopelessness of making or finding 
excitement, where all their desires are anticipated, and the love 
of change is cooled by a ready assent and examination of their 
doctrines and proposals. But the tory, the lover of order, who 
clings to old things as if change were ruin, and looks on decay 
as thé source of new life and beauty, and despairs of improve- 
ment or advancement in affairs of government, gropes among 
the bristling energies of popular feeling, as if he were on the 
crater of a volcano, or the witness of its convulsion, so that both 
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extremes of English spirit are, for this very reason, unfit to take 
a clear view of this republic. Yet it is this bigoted affection, 
even for things that are in themselves bad, that has made the 
British nation the most loyal and patriotic of people; but as 
individuals, at a distance from their roast beef and sea-coal 
fires, has, at the same time, filled them with the disposition to 
find fault where there is no occasion, and made them grum- 
bling, irascible, and splenetic tourists—the most captious and 
doubtful of journalists. 

But there are foibles in the nature of Englishmen, of what- 
ever party, that render them less at their ease in this country 
than any other. ‘They cannot, to any advantage, display the 
importance they love to affect, or inflate themselves with the 
vanity and self-esteem with which they endeavour to put for- 
ward their pretensions. They feel themselves to be among a 
people, that, however simple, are still clear and accurate judges 
of the worth of the character before them ; who are not imposed 
on by artificial or conventional distinctions; who acknowledge 
no inequality ; and who are in the habit of piercing beyond 
and examining more than the mere surface exposed to them. 
This at once establishes a false relation between the individuals 
of the two countries; for the one has been in the habit of re- 
garding certain conditions in life as creating an inferiority; and, 
of course, freedom of address and independence of expression, 
and a total want of deference, is more or less difficult of endu- 
rance from him, who, though humble in his sphere of life, 
acknowledges no superior in rank, or those distinctions which 
the forms, prejudices, and necessities of a monarchy exact. 

Such is the wide space between the English traveller and his 
American acquaintance: and the moderation; the entire nega- 
tion of all pretensions; the throwing aside of all open love of self; 
the good-humour, by which the unpleasant position might be 
changed—it does not seem to belong to the British islander’s 
character, or to be in his power, to bring forth on those occa- 
sions where they are, in a great degree, necessary, and where 
the results might be both fortunate and important. 

It should be remembered, too, by these travelling cavillers, 
that the assault upon us returns, in a great degree, on them- 
selves; for we are still Englishmen—exiles and emigrants, but 
yet sons of the British soil—with many points of character, de- 
veloped by different circumstances, that remain in the old 
country, in the germ, repressed but not destroyed. Our defects, 
our errors, are no more than exaggerations of English imper- 
fections. ‘The parallel lies between us in every thing, except 
in those that are the results of time and different institutions. 
Whence comes any difference of character, but through differ- 
ence of condition? and how does an English emigrant differ 
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from an English resident? or how is his nature changed by the 
choice of India, the United States, or the Cape? The man is 
the same, allowing for modification by circumstances; and if 
he develope vices more freely than virtues, they belong to the 
individual, or the species ; but, if the latter should show them- 
selves more strongly and abundantly, then the change has been 
wrought by alteration in situation. The being removed from 
British oppression and British imequality has Sst out the 
man as he should be. His feelings have become elastic and 
ardent, by becoming one of a society that receives him neither 
with neglect nor suspicion, of which he may be an important 
part, and in whose welfare, and in all whose interests, he has a 
share. 

But why should abuse be directed against this country by 
her brethren abroad? Is there dislike, contempt, and hatred of 
us—and why? Our origin is the same. And have we degene- 
rated in spirit, in enterprise, in industry, in love of liberty, in a 
single useful or great quality that makes the land we come 
from the most renowned and the most powerful of the earth ? 
The brief history we have recorded would not bear out the 
affirmative in any one particular. Then, is it because the 
extension of the principle of dernocracy alarms the torpid des- 
potisms and worn-out forms of the governments of Europe; and 
that the view their social spies give of our condition and our 
advancement makes them fear for their tottering empires? 
The truth lies before them. Why misrepresent or falsify it? 
Why conceal from the world what we are to be, by placing in 
false lights what we are? Is there any thing, in our present 
state, that makes improvement impracticable? Will free insti- 
tutions throw back civilization? Or by what perversity in the 
human mind will it be checked, by offering it every opportunity 
to advance ? 

But the view these persons take of us is wrong at its com- 
mencement. ‘They do not go far enough back to include all 
our difficulties. ‘They do not consider the vast change within 
fifty years. They see no distinction between an old people and 
a young nation. ‘They cannot imagine the wants that belong 
to the first, but which can neither be met nor supplied by re- 
cently formed institutions: for it is an error to consider this 
country, as young, in the full meaning of the word—it is only 
so, so far as it wants the relics and vestiges of antiquity; the 
traces of culture in its fields ; the splendour of wealth ; the dig- 
nity and honours of age; and the influence of a high degree of 
civilization. It is a country without a past—without tradition of 
glory—and whose records of fame are but of short date. There 
are no embattled walls, and no crumbling ruins, whose very 
decay shows the iron strength and gloomy majesty of a once 
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inaccessible power—all lives and rests with the memories of 
men. Our associations are with the present—our honours with 
the future ; and it is that which we are and are to be, net that 
we have been, which is interesting. Our national existence is 
but in the bud; experience has not yet flung over it the cold 
shadows with which doubt and despair chasten and subdue hope. 

But, if we can turn to no ancestral rolls to prove the antiquity 
of our inheritance, and unfold no records, where are blazoned 
name and deeds, there is something more inspiring and ele- 
vating in the career we are entering, and course we are to hold, 
in the sense of independence, and a feeling that we alone are to 
create and be responsible for our destinies. The first emigrants 
were, in all particulars, an old people. They brought with them 
old opinions and habits, and their consequences. They were not 
like the race they displaced, unsettled and savage wanderers. 
They did not tear from their hearts the affections and feelings that 
endeared their former home, nor the recollections that clung to 
the land whence they were driven. Their wrongs mingled regret 
and sorrow, but roused no hostility. They did not hate England, 
but the monarch and the monarchy. As sufferers for opinion’s 
sake, they desired only the repose that would permit them to think 
and act as they pleased, without censure from the laws. As re- 
publicans, they wished to be free of kings, parliaments,and church 
establishments, and to erect a government of their own. But 
they still clung to their country. They were still Englishmen, 
though they detested many of the principles that were attached 
to the name; and, with this fondness, there was united a 
constant intercourse with the land of their fathers that preserved 
the ties of affection, and with them, habits, feelings, and opinions, 
which were hardly suited to their altered condition and exiled 
lot. Indeed, it is one of the difficulties we contend with, as we 
become able to take care of ourselves, that there is too much 
influence among us of things which are not adapted to our 
character and situation. There still exists a feeling that may be 
called Old Englandism—a turning of the heart and the eye 
towards Great Britain; a yearning for her approbation, which 
has served as a useful check in our weakness, by keeping be- 
fore us her history, her conduct, and her principles—but, as we 
become more independent as a nation, and more democratic as 
a people, acts as a restraint, and, from being long implanted, 
to oppose or attack it is like the disturbance of a strong affec- 
tion, or the attempt to wrench away a prejudice. This kind of 
feeling was once important, as cherishing a regard for the land 
whence we derived our origin and institutions, and as impelling 
us to choose, and tending to preserve among us, much that was 
valuable in them. Bunt with time, and the increase of our own 
power—the stability of our political structure, and the improved 
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knowledge of our situation and its wants—the feeling, with its 
prejudices and attachments, is dying away, shaken and loosened, 
as it has been, by illiberal and abusive remark. 

The natural tendency with the people of this country is to 
respect, even to love, Great Britain; but, as national feelings 
spread more broadly, and we assume the position of an import- 
ant if not a great power, this kind of dependent affection 
diminishes and weakens. Still, there is too much leaning, and 
too much concession, and too great a dread of what England 
and Europe may think of us. We forget, as well as our satirists, 
that there is no comparison in our conditions. 'They do not 
seem to see or we to remember our real position; that we are 
an old people on a new soil; that we possess many of the refine- 
ments of life, and yet are struggling with the difficulties of a 
recently formed government ; that we feel the desires of wealth, 
without the means of gratifying them; that we can reach most 
sensual enjoyments, but have few of those intellectual resources 
which create, with cultivated minds, the highest value and richest 
return of a large fortune. This gives us an unfortunate medium 
of civilization, in which the highest powers of mind are not 
awakened, and the stimulus towards social improvement is 
feebly felt. 

In Europe there is nothing to be compared with this. ‘There, 
all is stationary, or advancing through destruction ; here, the 
movement is onward, but in alliance with the best interests 
of man, urged by an intense activity and cherished by hope. 
This condition for the present seems disadvantageous; all reli- 
ance is with the future. Our enemies may draw their conclu- 
sions from it, and use it to destroy all hope of success; for to 
them it is given to speculate, to us to act; but its friends should 
regard it as a necessary condition, imposed on us by local cir- 
cumstances and the system we have begun and must now carry 
through. As yet, all has been too precocious with us, our phy- 
sical strength has outrun our moral ; but while the one is liable 
to checks, the other advances steadily and unceasingly. Yet 
from a people who are trying a great political experiment, and 
have but just commenced it; who, from the extreme rapidity with 
which population has increased, and the sudden and unexpected 
development of their resources, are made to feel that they have 
great dangers to contend with, as well as advantages to expect ; 
who feel, too, that in the full play of their young vigour and its 
excess of strength, they are approaching a crisis and time of trial, 
as well as an increase of power ; it is unfair and unwise to look 
for the immobility that comes with age and torpor, or the sys- 
tematic plans of social conduct, or for more than merely laying 
a broad foundation on which time is to erect an enduring super- 
structure. Why are not these things considered by those who 
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criticise us? Why not narrate the difficulties we contend 
with and their causes, and not results alone, which every day 
corrects and destroys? Is it that an Englishman here is sur- 
rounded by mortifying associations, that he is constantly re- 
minded of the disasters of his countrymen, that there is no 
Cressy, Agincourt, Ramilies, or Waterloo, to rouse his vanity 
and pride as he traverses our continent, that this is the only 
soil where he cannot recall some splendid achievement done by 
Britons, while all others, and even the ocean itself, have acknow- 
ledged them as victors? Can it be that, haunted by these 
obtrusive phantoms of the past, the mind and the temper lose 
their balance, and he dare not admit the people he is among to 
be the equals of his countrymen, who indeed should be his 
countrymen if the perverse current of his pride did not torture 
them into foes? Can feelings from such a source authorize the 
bitter spirit, the evident hostility to us, and the invectives directed 
against us by those who should cheer us in our attempt and the 
struggles it entails—at a time when England requires a friend, 
when her own people are seeking to redress their wrongs, and the 
world regards her with envy and hatred; when her restrictions 
and her selfishness have driven other nations to look to their 
resources and develope them as rapidly and to as great an extent 
as possible? By the continuance of these assaults shall we not 
be made to retort on them with dislike and suspicion; and in 
self-defence, from being what we ought to be, more than friends, 
to become rivals and foes? It has been asserted that it would 
be more dignified to remain quiet under the infliction of foreign 
detraction and malice—-that instead of a general outbreak of irri- 
tation, a nation resenting the falsities and fallacies of an indi- 
vidual, they should be borne without indignation, and time be 
permitted to give them the lie. But does not this display of 
angry feeling among a people prove a love for their institutions, 
a strong affection towards the cherished hope of their ambition ; 
and would it be better, or what would be gained, if this irrita- 
tion, though it may reach antipathy, should degenerate to 
apathy? We have not yet placed ourselves in the position 
where such attacks are not only unavailing, but ridiculous, and 
betray the malevolence and imbecility of the enemy. We have 
not outlived, like the dying nations of Europe, all speculation ; 
but there is still a broad field over which thought and imagina- 
tion may expand, and undergo the depression which a dread of 
the future can cause, and all the exhilaration an animated and 
cheerful view can excite. But time, patience, and labour are 
required to aid our exertions. A people on such an enormous 
territory as ours, do not at once start into life, a model in national 
greatness, and with the dignity and strength of long established 
governments, and their appearance of endurance, permanency, 
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and firmness. These are the results of long-continued and system- 
atic action, of a progress through internal struggles and dissen- 
sion, and external opposition, and the consequences of miscon- 
ceived principles, mistaken opinions, and mischievous practice. 

But we have said the parallel is very close, if not perfect, 
between this country and England, in all points that are not 
the results of difference in circumstances. ‘The main elements, 
and all those things with which the greatest fault is found, may 
be traced to the home of our ancestors. Is love of money as 
great here as there; is the commercial spiritas mean ? Is there 
not far greater liberality here, from the simple cause that for- 
tune is more easily acquired? Has wealth more power here? 
do its possessors form a phalanx which not only secures rights 
of its own, but usurps those of others ? is there that vein of 
servility and dependence that runs through all ranks and 
pervades al] interests in the mother country? Have we an 
aristocracy, who, as a body, have ever kept down, or attempted 
to keep down, the best and strongest evidences of liberty, who 
have opposed its spirit, and all improvements, until revolution 
or its menace overwhelmed or alarmed them—a body who, by 
the exercise and continuance of their privileges, have preserved 
almost feudal authority and influence; who can brave both 
throne and people ; yet who, at the same time, have undoubt- 
edly served to cherish strong national feelings, and give a tone 
and spirit to the councils and character of the nation? If we 
examine the causes of difference between the two countries, we 
shall find that they resolve themselves very much, if not en- 
tirely, into an acknowledged division into classes in the one, at 
the head of which is a powerful and wealthy nobility ; though 
this is not the only aristocracy of Great Britain, for its spirit 
sinks through each class,—while with the other, it is the cha- 
racter and intelligence of the mass which governs, and the indi- 
vidual is an important part of society at large. This at once 
draws a broad line between the two countries, as to their social 
character. The pride of rank, the birthright of wealth and 
station, the inheritance of an ancient and illustrious name, 
keep alive a dignity and sense of honour, and cherish a desire 
of reputation that checks, in a country strongly commercial, 
much that might otherwise tend to degrade it. In England, 
the aristocratic feeling, with all the consequences it produces, 
is all-powerful, and belonging to an inferior class is a species of 
degradation; while here, the absence of classes, the free opportu- 
nity which every individual possesses of raising himself, and the 
conviction that he is or can be a useful and important member 
of society, displaces the social monopoly, or the disposition towards 
it, which a titled order holds, and brings results, on the whole, 
far more beneficial ; for though without pride of class, of birth 
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or rank, there is the personal pride that comes with the sense of 
one’s own worth, of having made one’s self, of having created 
character and fortune from nothing and obscurity. ‘This na- 
tional freedom, unrepressed by any thing, except the laws and 
public opinion, or the conscience of the man and the community, 
calls forth certain aristocratic feelings which belong to human 
nature, but is at war with all distinctions and privileges; it 
forms, too, the great difference between this and all other coun- 
tries, and will be the greatest test of the value of our institutions. 
But it is this importance of the individual, that constitutes the 
difficulty and danger with which they have to contend, as well 
as the difference in which they consist. All other republics 
have allowed distinctions and classes; we admit of none. We 
rest all on the simple basis of the patriotism, the influence, and 
energies of the citizen in his private capacity. We hope all 
from these sources of exalted feeling ; though it may be a rash 
reliance, and prove hazardous to our institutions, while now it 
seems to form their strength and excellence. Where this 
power rests with the individual, the necessity is imperative of 
raising the moral character of each member of society, to give 
a moral direction to opinion when it assumes the extended 
action of a majority, or large body, or expresses a general feeling. 
In all free states the danger lies in the mass becoming corrupt, 
for there must be the poor and profligate, and the bad and am- 
bitious, who are ready to use such as their instraments ; and 
what check can be imposed, other than the law? and what 
power has the law, but in public opinion? and what weight 
has this, but its moral force? and on what does this depend 
for its energy, but on general attachment to the institutions 
of the country, and respect for its laws? and whence are 
these derived but from the personal dignity and worth of the 
citizen? In England, public opinion is the feeling of a class, 
and not of the peop!e as we understand the word—of her house 
of lords and her minor aristocracy, and their various dependents. 
These have heretofore been the governing influence of Great 
Britain ; and from the well balanced form of the government, 
the spirit of freedom has been preserved, and on all great occa- 
sions has broken through and crushed that power. 

Another thing that has brought England nearer to the best 
idea of a republic, and saved it from its vicissitudes, is the 
strength and character of her country gentry, who at all times 
have produced her patriots; and been her main resource in the 
dangers and struggles to which all free people are exposed. 
And if an aristocracy must exist, there can be no doubt that 
the only one which is tolerable is the landed: a body of men 
who, by their pursuits and habits, are fastened to the soil— 
whose sympathies and attachments are. with their country—who 
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are the sincerest and most devoted of its lovers, and who are 
less liable to sudden change of sentiment, as they are less acted 
on by various and conflicting interests. It seems almost beyond 
dispute, that the continuance of free institutions will depend 
very much on the character of the agricultural class, and on 
the removing from cities—where fashion can create opinion, 
the corrupt influences of wealth affect it, and a mob be found 
to enforce it—all authority that is not fairly their due. History 
furnishes instances, however, to show that the preponderance 
even of the landed proprietors is inconsistent with, and danger- 
ous to, civil liberty. In the thirteenth century, the nobles of 
Italy, who held her soil, demanded to be entrusted with the 
entire administration of the state. They asserted that they 
were the only real representatives of the republic ; that the 
nerchants were not, as they were, an incorporated portion of 
the body politic; and that, in case of war or revolution, they 
were the only defenders of their country, and the only sufferers. 
With a perversion of the usual course of things, the love of 
freedom was found in the cities ; the nobles had become a dan- 
gerous oligarchy, and the merchants and the mob were obliged 
to resist their arbitrary encroachments, at length compelled 
them to forego their pretended prerogatives, and expelled them 
from all share in the government. With us the want of a law 
of primogeniture precludes the creation or existence of any 
aristocracy but the monied, who are by our habits doomed to a 
short life. Still, as it seems a natural excrescence on all forms, 
with the growth of our cities, the pride of class, the power and 
importance of wealth, and ostentation and luxury, will rise and 
display themselves. It becomes necessary to balance these evils, 
and, as a relief from the commercial spirit, to give all the autho- 
rity possible, and at the same time elevate and enlarge the moral 
and intellectual character of the numerous and important body 
who possess the soil of their country. 

The great and striking distinction, then, between us and all 
other countries, is the want of a body of men, who, by their 
education, can create and support an intellectual and moral 
character in a nation; who, by their wealth, are relieved from 
the necessity of labour; and who, by the rank the laws give 
them, can assume importance and consideration ;—in other 
words, that in monarchies an aristocracy is an integral part of 
the system, while in a republic the predominance of no class is 
allowed, but confidence as well as power is placed in the intel- 
ligence of the mass—the degree of attainment is left to the 
option of the individual, and there is no chance that one portion 
will become more improved than another. Where this is the 
case, moderate ability will be more encouraged, as it is better 
appreciated than great capacity, and a common standard and a 
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uniform level will be made for all minds ; since, in a democracy, 
which implies a nation of what in monarchies would be 
called the working and middling classes, the majority govern ; 
and, of course, all great erudition, the career and objects of all 
great talent, the patronage and pursuit of the fine arts, and the 
objects of mental cultivation, will be left to the taste and incli- 
nation of the individual, without being called forth by the cir- 
cumstances of society. These are the strong lights in which 
our condition may be shown: a poor people, and, as such, 
devoted to the acquisition of the material enjoyments of life, 
yet contending with a civilized state long established—and its 
various wants and excitements, as a necessary result, influenced 
by the commercial spirit and its tendencies—without a large 
capital to concentrate the talent of the country, to direct its 
taste, and spread over its whole extent, as the point of emana- 
tion, the influences, the improvements, the polish of intellectual 
culture. 

In acknowledging society to be imperfect, we do not mean 
that its state is hopeless. 'There is no more reason for suppos- 
ing that in fifty years it will not be as much beyond that of 
England as it was fifty years ago—as that of England is now 
beyond what it was then. Indeed, the course of things is so 
rapid here, that the half century may find us one of the most 
powerful and cultivated nations of the earth. At present we 
have adopted too many of the customs of old countries, and at 
the same time are deficient in the intellectual improvement that 
comes with time and the action of old systems. This has been 
charged upon us as the blemish and fault of our institutions, 
instead of being regarded as the necessary and inevitable 
consequence of our condition. For how could intellectual 
improvement come in a country wanting wealth, or, rather, 
where all are seeking it—and where all, in attempting to secure 
the means of subsistence, are necessarily compelled to forego 
the sources and gratifications of pleasure? Our enormous 
dimensions, too, are forgotten—that each state is an infant em- 
pire, and each capital an incipient London; and though we 
have not, and probably never shall have, any one acting as the 
centre of all opinion—directing the feelings of the nation—the 
seat of all power, and source of all corruption; still, those 
already existing aid in the moral and mental culture of the 
people, and, by their daily growth in population and wealth, 
advance towards the highest refinements of civilization—bring- 
ing forth at the same time the enduring advantages, with the 
loftier aims, which education and intellect demand: so that all 
we ask for purposes of improvement is time, with which to 
polish by art the materials nature has abundantly bestowed. 
But whether there ever will be seen in this country, while her 
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institutions remain as they are, those inordinate fortunes that 
exist under other forms of government—those magnificent 
modes of expenditure they almost exact—that liberal support 
of the fine arts and patronage of talent, that sometimes result 
from generosity of disposition, as frequently from pride and 
ostentation ; whether in a republic, where a dignified simplicity 
of manner and mode of life is a part of the ideal, and, toa 
— extent, from the equality of fortune, the avoidance of 

isplay is almost a necessity ; whether, in a system like ours, 
where wealth and ambition take different courses, and the rich 
are seldom the cultivated, there ever can be raised that vast 
framework of luxury that comes with hereditary rank and 
title, and political consideration—with the mental improvement 
they imply, and the dependence they impose on all who court 
their favour ;—are questions that can only be answered by a 
distant future. But our business is not with that, it is with the 
present alone. Here all speculations must be built on what is 
passing ; the future can make but little appeal to the past. 
But does not the present give a stupendous idea of what is to 
come? A nation whose only curse is its prosperity ; which 
possesses institutions the world envies; which, with uniform 
manners and language, is carrying the arts and refinements of 
civilized life into deserts ; whose destiny, though as yet shape- 
less, can be viewed in all the relief imagination can create ; 
whose greatness can be augured by the broad forecast, and with 
the strongest suggestions of thought, almost unaided by hope, 
and with none of the hesitation or the doubts of despondency ; 
to a people so situated, of what consequence are the transient 
and necessary evils of condition? and why are they judged as 
if they were the result of time-worn and decaying systems ? 
Society we have allowed to be defective—not from any inherent 
fault, but from the unyielding force of necessity; the com- 
mercial spirit we have agreed to be a base measure of great 
things, and a bad mode of advancing them; at the same time 
we have traced those deficiencies to the home of our ancestors, 
and found there our virtues and vices; and why, with the same 
qualities, but with greater advantages, cannot we establish the 
same, if not a greater name ? 

One other charge, brought against us by those who fear or 
hate us, we shall also combat, as of far more importance than 
any other: that is, that we are deficient in the higher order of 
talent. What does it amount to? but that we are where all 
countries have been—that our condition, in comparison with 
old countries, is still humble—that in architecture, in painting, 
in sculpture, in poetry, in natural science, in philosophy, we 
have produced no one great genius. Let those who bring the 
charge, go back through the long past, and see how many great 
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names, in either of those departinents of knowledge, are to be 
found in the annals of any people. Greece has but one Homer, 
Rome but one Virgil, Italy but one Dante, England but one 
Shakspeare, F'rance but one Corneille ; for, however great the 
merits of others, these are considered as without an equal. 
Then let it be considered how long those nations existed before 
they produced these men. Greece, if her history be not fabu- 
lous, began with her Homer; but how long was the interval 
before the appearance of A%schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ? 
And it cannot be replied, that Greece was at that time rude and 
uncivilized, if it be true that she was a colony from Egypt and 
the East, where both men and arts had lived long enough to 
wear themselves out, and commence the decline towards which 
all things tend; and which frames the limit that checks mind 
and its advancement. Why, then, should we not have a great 
poet? Those who agree with the axiom, poeta nascitur, non fit, 
must accord that circumstances, of whatever character, cannot 
crush the strong instinct, the longing, the aspirations, of him 
who is, by his birthright, the true child of genius. Nothing can 
turn him from his course, for he is led by nature; nothing 
change him; nothing mould him to a different end, for all the 
strength of his conceptions—all the power of his thoughts—are 
supported and borne on by one great passion, and seem but to 
increase its intensity. It haunts him like a phantom—it en- 
compasses him like destiny—it is the life of his mind, forming 
but the single object, the sole hope and last desire that he feels 
or looks forward to. 

Why should not America bring forth one such being? and 
why should not the next great poetic spirit, who visits the 
earth, rise in this western world? He will have freedom and 
her institutions ready for him; will they deter him? Will his 
love of the storm and the struggle—his wish for something 
strong, against which the current of his mind may break itself 
—his hatred of oppression—his boundless desire for the unin- 
terrupted exercise of all emotion and all thought, and the find- 
ing it at his side—will that quench the flame which urges him 
on, and beams with the light of fame and immortality ? It is to 
be hoped, not; though it may be, that the very causes which 
lessen and destroy opposition, will subdue half the strength of 
the poet’s spirit. He may find that his love of reforming will 
be of no avail; that he is thrown from the track of his prede- 
cessors; that he can no longer be the prophet of the tyrant’s 
downfall, and a people’s rise ; and that all which is left him, is 
to join in the universal chant of freedom. His ambition must 
be to support and forward the institutions of his country ; and 
there will be here sufficient room for the exertion of his talents. 
And whether his thoughts are expressed in poetry or not, he will 
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have carried the poet’s ardour into all his objects, and the end he 
achieves, or assists in achieving, will be patriotic if not poetical. 
Thus, though he be deprived of making his own verse the 
record of his fame, there will be time, and history, and nations, 
to honour it, and give place to the deeds he wrought, and ends 
he effected, among the events which endure, and which form 
the impulse and give the material for the exertions of future 
genius. 

As to architecture, Greece had but one Ictinus, and has but 
one Parthenon ; for, however perfect or magnificent her other 
structures, this individual and this work are the most remark- 
able monuments of her taste and her grandeur. But how often 
is it in the career of nations, and more especially in republics, 
that a Pericles is found, or would be permitted to wield their 
resources for the execution of such glorious purposes. The age 
of single domination has gone by; the people and their leaders 
are to stand on the same level, and with the extension of the prin- 
ciple of democracy, no one man will be able to gain such 
supremacy as to direct the energies of a people, though the end 
and the motive may run together, and national reputation rise 
with, and depend on, the glory of the individual. 

England has had but one Wren, and has but one St. Pauls. 
The vast Gothic piles that remain untouched, and as if in 
defiance of time, owe their existence to an era of darkness and 
comparative barbarism. No national sympathy or pride accom- 
panied the erection of structures that have been the admiration 
of men and ages. And now, no more than then, does there 
centre in them the enthusiasm and affection that come, when a 
nation looks on such works as monuments of its glory, and 
turns to them as proofs of the wealth, taste, and intelligence of 
their ancestors. No interest of this kind attaches to York or 
Canterbury. They belong to a period which nations, as they 
improve in civilization, do not like to contemplate ; for both 
thought and feeling recoil from the track of the dark ages, and 
imagination invests them with a gloomy repulsiveness, that 
grows and deepens as it dwells upon them. Men can only 
view these noble results of genius as evidence of the subjection 
of the human spirit—as testimony of the inordinate sway, 
power, and wealth, of a cold and pompous religion. Even the 
origin of the order is unknown, and the names of the architects 
forgotten; all of which shows the inferior condition of the mind 
of the times, and that the most splendid and perfect perform- 
ances of art may be executed in the midst of rudeness. 

As to painting, what or how many are the truly great names 
in that art? and what Raphael, Titian, or Guido, has England 
produced, or what interest has her government taken in that or 
any other matter of taste? France has had her Louvre for 
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years ; while it is only within the last twelve that her great 
rival has attempted the erection of a national gallery. In 
natural science and philosophy, the same remarks will apply, 
though not to the same extent. ‘They both imply leisure and 
aptitude for their details; for the world is not oftener visited by 
original genius, in those sciences, than in any other department 
of intellect. A Locke, a Bacon, or a Davy, are mere accidents 
in the intellectual world; and are not brought forth by circum- 
stances, or fostered or created by political institutions. 

We grant, that where there are great talents, which can be 
fixed with equal ease on any science, and are without a par- 
ticular bent, the direction they may take will depend on the 
state of society, and disposition of the individual ; much, too, 
on education and early bias, and on the hopes and objects 
which have been prefigured, and made to excite the ambition. 

But great inventive and creative faculties, that are at all times 
extremely rare, appear to be sent to fill up vacancies and con- 
tinue the direction and put in motion the course of thought. 
They may come at any time, and under a despotism or a 
republic ; though of course the extent of their labours will 
depend much on the facilities and encouragement accorded to 
them ; not that they will give up the thing they love, or sur- 
render their powers to unpropitious circumstances, but that they 
have no means of execution, and cannot combat at once against 
the character of the age and poverty of materials. It is in this 
way that their conceptions run far beyond what they can effect, 
and go beyond the spirit and the condition of the era in which 
they live, so that their exertions and their thoughts fall to pos- 
terity, and require the toil of centuries to be fully wrought out. 
There seems no reason, then, why this country should not pro- 
duce some great genius in those departments as well as other 
countries, unless it be, that American mind is to differ from all 
other, or that American institutions have thrown back the pro- 
gress of intellect, or caused it to deteriorate. It is perhaps true, 
that where talents are of a high order, but without any particu- 
lar inclination, they will not take to the fine arts or to science. 
We agree, that so far as this is the case, circumstances impede 
our intellectual improvement ; for it is a fact, that for the pre- 
sent, our social habits and political condition do not encourage 
energetic and persevering exertion in pursuits whose cultiva- 
tion requires leisure and fortune, or great patronage. But is it 
not the same, even to its extreme, in the land of those who 
charge us with these defects? Are there not at this moment, 
artists, authors, and men of science, neglected and poor—not 
those only, who have had no opportunities of distinction, but 
men whom all the world knows and respects? Who is the 
president of the Royal Society? A man distinguished for his 
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scientific literary attainments, or in the remotest degree a fit 
successor to Davy,—and why was a prince of the blood pre- 
ferred to the first astronomer of the times? England has very 
little to say for herself, as to the patronage of her government 
or aristocracy, of men who would have done honour to her, 
though the meagre award of a pension has at times dishonoured. 
those who offered it, and mortified those who accepted it, in the 
open acknowledgment of their necessities. On the continent, 
men of science and literature are in the service of the state ; 
their governments aid and employ them, and reflect dignity on 
themselves by attaching to their service such names as Cuvier, 
Humboldt, and Niebuhr. It is not that there are no such men 
in England, but that reputation alone is not, in that country, 
sufficient to bear up against aristocratic influence and political 
corruption. All governments must have their tools, and with 
none are these more necessary than with one which has to 
resist a strong opposition, and at the same time to shelter and 
preserve itself against the suspicions of the people. In all free 
nations, moreover, there must be individual popularity to acquire 
notice and importance, as power is with the mass and not with 
the government, and the man must represent popular sentiment 
or some division of it, and popular opinion strongly back the 
man, to bring his claims before those who fear him, or wish to 
make use of him. And men of science and literature are at no 
time very likely to be what is called popular. Their influence 
will be with the minds of men and not with their interests or 
passions ; they can therefore be employed by governments that 
feel themselves safe and established, and when their usefulness 
in their pursuits is not diminished by the toils and cares of 
office ; but are far less likely to be brought forward, or even if 
they should be, to be useful to those which require the ready 
and unprincipled partisan, the man who is willing to hazard 
his integrity to serve his ambition, and become the instrument 
of others, to secure his narrow, base, and selfish designs. 

In all free nations there is a strong political direction with 
the minds of all, that leads them to overlook the things that 
have no immediate interest. There must be leisure as well as 
taste, to feel and assist the nobler and higher arts, and among a 
people who are busy in examining the movements of their 
political machine, and looking to the conduct of those to whom 
they have entrusted their interests and liberties, there can be no 
general admiration for that which is purely intellectual. Besides, 
public opinion exacts from all their share of labour in the com- 
mon cause ; and there is an appearance of idleness and indiffer- 
ence in not acting up to this expectation, and of arrogance in 
attempting to resist it. This is the case in England, as well as 
here, except that there a large capital concentrates wealth and 
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intelligence, and keep up a strong social stimulus, by which 
genius is brought out and cherished. With this exception, 
notwithstanding her age, her universities, and the refinement 
these should introduce, England is behind other countries in 
her patronage of sciencer and learning. Her aristocracy have 
been engaged in their pleasures, the turf, the ring, and the gaming 
table, and in gaining power to put forward family connections; 
and now, to all apppearance, they are deeply occupied in the 
struggle for their existence. Her country gentry are removed 
from the influence of such matters,—all other classes are too poor 
or too ignorant to be useful. ‘The causes that act on a country so 
far advanced in civilization should and do affect us in a greater 
degree. Without a class with great wealth and cultivated 
minds, without a capital to bring together the adventurer and 
his patron—to excite emulation by incessant collision, and give 
to all the chance of supplying their wants; it is true that we 
have no means of inspiring a constant and persevering zeal in 
pursuits which require long and strong mental exertion, and 
we cannot foster genius by administering to its necessities, or 
keep up its energies by cheering and aiding its endeavours, or 
by the intercourse and conversation of congenial minds. We 
confess there is but little to keep alive the fire of intellect, and 
prevent it from flickering and sinking,—but little of encourage- 
ment that upholds it in exhaustion and disappointment, and 
saves the spirit from growing tarne with its own despair,—little 
by which the intellectual character of the country may be 
raised,—-save through that intense desire of reputation that 
belongs to the higher order of minds, but which wears itself 
out or grows cold without some genial influence or some 
warmth of sympathy. It is indeed true, to a great extent, that 
those who have the ambition and the ability to gain distinction 
in literature or science, find their aspirations checked by the 
apathy with which their endeavours are received. 'They are 
even sensible of more than this negative sort of reproof, for they 
feel there is something approaching contempt cast on pursuits 
which show no taste or talent for, and are removed from, the 
active habits of business. It is not that there is no apprecia- 
tion of the labours of such men, but that general neglect 
and indifference bring the same result as if there were none. 
Of what importance or utility can he be, what influence can he 
gain, who has the hardihood to divide himself from all the 
stirring interests of the community in which he lives, and devote 
himself to the retired though exhausting exertions of his closet ? 
He is a drone mid the vigour and life around him; he stands 
alone in the hum and bustle of thriving multitudes ; he attracts 
no attention, because he asks no favour, because he is not 
mingled with the sordid and selfish mass about him, because 
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he is independent of their interests, their reverses, or their pros- 
perity. In this way, from this social chill, that benumbs his 
feelings from want of sympathy, of congenial intercourse, of 
active collision with superior or equal minds, the deeper powers 
of the soul are unfelt ; and to shelter himself from the solitude 
of his condition, he is compelled to a course of life that opposes 
the current of his desires, in which success gives no pleasure, 
opposition rouses no energy, and ill-fortune destroys no hope. 

This, though an unhappy, is a natural state of things; and 
the causes are as direct as any that ever control the movements 
and affairs of nations. Our politics and our poverty are the 
chief—with the powerful influence they hold, and the direction 
they give to the talents and ambition of individuals. Con- 
stant political excitement encourages with all the hopes of 
political elevation ; and no une will lead the wearing life of a 
profession, with its distant rewards, when he can at once secure 
some consideration and repute by being the leader, or among 
the leaders, of a party. 

With the presumption, the excusable presumption, of a young 
man, the hazards and struggles, with the precarious honours, 
and their short-lived bloom, that attach to a public career, are 
no impediment ; and if, in after life, he should find that the fame 
he has gained is not worth the toil it has cost, he will find, too, 
that it is too late to change the direction of his tastes ; that the 
tone of his mind has been affected, and the character of his 
thoughts lowered, by the attempt to seek and accommodate 
himself to the illusions and low arts of popularity. 

In this as in all commercial countries, until there-.is a large 
body who do not make the pursuit of wealth their main object, 
most things will be measured by the standard of their useful- 
ness, and intellect among the rest: for it will be valued not 
according to its degree, but by what it can produce; and genius 
must submit to being gauged as if it were a mercantile commo- 
dity. But mere utility, the submitting every thing to the test 
of the “cui bono,” is a very cold, narrow, and withering limit 
to the faculties of man, and is far too base an object to excite 
the more generous feelings, or the more powerful energies of 
the mind. Besides, are we to confine it to the gaining and 
adding to those things which belong solely to the comforts and 
enjoyments of life? Is there nothing beyond? Is there not a 
spiritual as well as.a material utility? For what is religion, 
and the glorious anticipations it places before us? or what is 
philosophy and its various departments? and who, that can ap- 
preciate and fully enjoy them, would surrender the happiness 
they create? Or who would forego those deep sources of con- 
templation that exhaust thought and overpower mind in their 
extent, yet add to its compass, and elevate its capacity? Yet, 
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what are these when brought to the measure of their utility? 
How do they bear on the general pursuits of men? And how 
can their loftier objects stand in the balance with the sordid de- 
sires, low aims, and confined wishes of the mass of men, all 
whose feelings are interested in forwarding their fortunes, and 
passions excited in the struggle of selfish success, and who 
seldom raise their thoughts above the meagre meanuess of their 
hopes, unless in moments of disappointment ? When there is an 
ebb in the current of success, and the feelings flow back upon 
themselves, the mind recoils from difficulty, and fortune looks 
haggard. This narrow measure, too, levels too far all intel- 
lectual distinctions, and places the lower arts on an equality 
with the higher ; throwing the humble and the aspiring together, 
and bringing into constant connection things whose real ten- 
dencies are entirely opposite. ‘This seems to be a necessary 
consequence, where the many and not the few are to judge of 
and decide upon the merits of individuals; the many, who rise 
no farther than the bare limits of their wants, instead of the 
few, who feel there is something beyond. 

It does, no doubt, however, require both cultivation and ele- 
vation of mind to discover the difference and distinguish between 
the useful and the great. The one comes with a knowledge of 
one’s self; the smallness and humility of one’s desires and 
hopes ; with the ignorance and want of understanding of those 
enlarged conceptions that dignify and exalt human nature. 'The 
idea of what is great implies the existence of an intellect that 
has studied and improved itself so far as to lament its deficien- 
cies—to regret, perhaps exaggerate, its wants—and from this 
consciousness of the narrow bounds of its powers, and this 
assurance of its imperfections, gathers the love and admiration 
of that which is more perfect. But this is a degree of improve- 
ment that can be attained only by a few; and, in all countries, 
must comprise a very small portion of the sources of habitual 
thought and ordinary action. But here it is the mass who rule, 
while the more improved and better educated lie beneath the 
surface of society, like pebbles beneath the ocean, and over 
whom the vast billows of the majority roll resistlessly, if not 
contemptuously. They can exert only a distant, though it may 
be an efficient, moral power; for, though rejected as useless, 
and as adding nothing to man’s material existence, they still 
exact respect from those who neglect them. ‘They are, in a 
remote degree, the centres of action as they are the centres of 
thought, and thence the sources of opinion. But the influence, 
gathered in this way, may still be very feeble ; for, unless men’s 
minds are harassed by the apparent approach of a crisis, and 
they are made cowards by danger, and are thus thrown back 
on the resources of the more salbdting and intellectual, who are 
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less liable to passing excitements, more will depend on the 
popularity of the opinion than on its excellence. Its circulation 
will be the consequence of the number it pleases, and not of its 
truth or intrinsic value. 

If this be true, and such are the circumstances of our country; 
if it be, that, in a republic, where the will of the majority is 
paramount—all submits to the pleasure, and all tends and is 
meant for the happiness of the greater number—that the useful 
forms the sole idea of the great, then what are our chances of 
forming a national character, founded on the love of glory or 
virtue, or of establishing institutions that shall not only call 
forth but appreciate and make use of the highest order of minds? 
It may be true, and probably is, that the genius of the indi- 
vidual is influenced, though not directed, by his own circum- 
stances, or those of the society in which he lives. 

We have declared that there is an inward impulse, expressive, 
to all appearance, of a resistless power, which stimulates the will 
of him who possesses it to pursue, to their fullest extent, his 
inclinations. Still, it is very possible to curb if not crush this 
disposition ; to drive it into other channels ; to make it exhaust 
itself in unavailing efforts, where volition is a painful exertion, 
and not a pleasurable exercise; and, in this way, many, who 
might be pre-eminent in the career of intellect, are made to 
drop to the level of inferiors; to feel their powers ebb in the 
direction of the ordinary and commonplace; and at length 
forced to struggle amidst difficulties that are created by their 
contempt, loss of energy, and want of ambition. The individual 
mind is generally the type of the national, and where this is of 
a common cast, and the society which it governs receives 
coldly, or does not appreciate, the higher exercise of talent in 
literature, the fine arts, or science, then, greatness not being 
appreciated, nothing great will be attempted. 

There is something in this view that staggers the fondness 
of one’s hopes; but as there are excellent causes for the condi- 
tion, and they have their remedies, there is still room for confi- 
dence and consolation ; and more especially when it is remem- 
bered, that however discouraging are the immediate influences, 
still men’s talents are developed according to their opportunities, 
and that the industry with which they exert them, and their 
direction, are in proportion to the character and quantity of their — 
wants. The improvement and the change in this state of things, 
will come with the increase of wealth, and the influence of more 
thorough education. 

It may be true that our citizens in general do not receive the 
same fundamental instruction as in older countries, and that they 
are in consequence more superficial ; and yet they receive all 
that their circumstances will admit, and all that is necessary to 
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fit them for the active business of life, for which much the larger 
portion are intended. It is not easy to point out the degree of 
culture an individual or a nation may attain or require; but it is 
sufficiently evident that the education usually acquired here is 
imperfect and insufficient, as all reposes on the intelligence of the 
mass,—the fate, the character, and the influence of our institu- 
tions. 'T‘he more this is developed, the greater chance is there for 
the greatness of our people, and the permanence of our govern- 
ment. Our first and greatest defect, from causes that are obvious, 
is the want of discipline,—and thence comes the want of self- 
control and habit of submission and subordination,——and thence 
self-conceit, and pride of opinion, and rash and immature deci- 
sion on matters which require thought; and as a necessary 
result from the low standard of intellect, to which the ignorant 
and unformed judgments of men have attached their admiration, 
an undue applause and approbation, not of the truly great, but 
of the ordinary, who are elevated to that rank. The danger of 
this in a popular government is obvious, as by it individuals of 
common capacity are wrought by the popular favour they have 
the art to gain, into models of excellence and superiority ; and 
where, as here, there is a constant shifting of sentiment, men, 
who have cunning and plausibility to meet these currents and 
rise upon their tide, are likely to outwit and put aside those who 
adhere to principle and look to the interests of the country 
rather than to their own, and who are honest enough to sacri- 
fice personal ambition to their conscience and their honour. 

It will never, of course, be possible to give equal education 
to all; but so much is essential as to enable all to decide on 
public men and measures, to discriminate between the value of 
individuals, to distinguish honesty from art, and patriotism from 
the desire of power,--Cato from Cesar, Washington from 
Bonaparte. If there is no hope of effecting this, there is then 
but small hope of preserving a republic ; for where the mass 
have the power, every thing will depend on the integrity and 
intelligence of those who represent them ; and who are these to 
be,— he artful, and perhaps worthless, whom they love, or the 
honest whom they persecute? But the education to which we 
first directed our remarks, is of a higher degree than that to 
which we now allude. Yet it differs only in degree, for the 
results of both are the same in their different extents,—the 
one being for the larger body, whose means and objects in life 
do not permit and do not require much mental cultivation, the 
other for those who are able, and only want the will, to improve 
themselves to the top of their capacity. 

If public life is to be. as we presume it must be, the desire 
and aim of all or nearly all the talent and ambition of the coun- 
try, then this is an additional reason why the acquirements 
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should be as thorough as possible ; not that men of learning,— 
though it will be a long time, under our circumstances, before 
many such are produced,—are wanted, but that there should 
be that sufficiency of solid knowledge which creates the habit of 
rigid enquiry, and puts down and makes contemptible the pert 
readiness of superficial thinking. 

One of the hopes anxiously entertained, and one of the wants, 
we think, to be most seriously feit, is the appreciation of all 
talent ; since, in the general diffusion of information, and the 
great facilities offered for improvement, there is no reason why 
the various powers men display and exercise, should not meet 
admiration and applause. On this feeling for intellect and its 
attainments will depend much of the beauty of our institutions, 
for it will fill the ideal their friends have imagined, and bring 
out the excellence they have attached to them. On this feel- 
ing, too, are built some of the fairest hopes belonging to our 
political existence ; for with it come the sense and the love of 
virtue, the respect for real worth, and the disposition to use it, 
the capacity with all to understand the highest order of merit, 
and of course to yield it praise. If it be hopeless to produce a 
general feeling of this sort, then our system is almost hopeless, 
and our destinies are to be the same with those of other free 
people, and we merely run through the usual career: liberty, 
anarchy, and ruin,—the licentiousness and desolation of mobs, 
the disorders of factions, and their consequences,—ending like 
Rome, with an empire and its tyrants. 

For what is the first element of a popular government ? uni- 
versal equality ; and what is its first reliance ? a mass, who are 
capable of understanding the rights it creates, and supporting 
the necessities their condition imposes. And how can this be 
effected ? by allowing one portion to be ignorant because they 
are poor, and another to be well instructed because they are 
rich; in this way splitting us into classes, and weakening or 
obliterating all sympathy between different portions of the com- 
munity? it may seem to those who have no enthusiasm excited 
in the cause of universal freedom,—who look backward for the 
future, and are ever, when the view is thrown forwards, sighing 
over the ruinsof the past,—_who have no hope of the advancement 
of man beyond that he has been, no reliance on the progress of 
his fortunes towards a state his well-wishers have pictured as 
that of perfectibility—who cannot conceive, and therefore 
regard with despair, a condition in which the violence and 
perversity and lofty errors of the passions, may be subdued to 
the plain level of his real interests and true welfare,--to such, 
the very standard of excellence we have thought it necessary 
a republic should attain, may, in its seeming impractibility, 
prove the absurdity of such a form of government, and the 
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wildness of imagining it can be made permanent. We admit, 
that to those who take this gloomy view of human nature, and 
who never allow the imagination to illuminate its dark records, 
this impassioned hope may seem wild and strange ; but yet it 
grows naturally, from seeing what men have done and are 
doing, from the new relations they have assumed, from the 
novel experiment we have undertaken, and the vast events that 
must rise from its good or bad fortune. 'To all who are repub- 
licans in heart, no encouragement is necessary to give them 
confidence in the institutions of their country; but to foreigners, 
and to all who cannot adopt a new class of feelings, and throw 
by the prejudices they have inherited, the very novelty of what 
they see will create doubts as to its success; and it is to senti- 
ments formed in this way, and op’nions so loosely taken up, 
that our remarks have been directed. 

As to the opinion any one may form of a republic, whether it 
is a good or a bad kind of government, we have nothing to say. 
We only combat bigotry and illiberality, not the deductions of 
one’s reason; and where our institutions are unreasonably and 
unjustifiably assaulted, and a whole people outraged, according 
to the caprice, ignorance, or incapacity, of an entire stranger. 
We confess, that it must be difficult for one from an old country 
to subdue, as soon as he lands here, feclings he has imbibed 
early, and prejudices arising from those feelings which form a 
part of his mode of thinking. Yet a man who cannot do this, 
is unfit for an observer of the institutions of foreign countries. 
If he cannot at once divest himself of all which relates to 
another condition of things, he is not prepared to judge, and 
should not pretend to sit in judgment. He is only come to 
cavil and compare, not examine. Averted from his design by 
impressions he cannot conquer, what right has he to decide, or 
what means has he of deciding, on the relative and real value 
of systems with all whose practical advantages he is utterly un- 
acquainted ? | 

It undoubtedly requires much of the temperament of the 
philosopher—his coolness of judgment—his power of lookin 
on truth in the abstract, and his deep love of it, to throw by 
the mass of prejudices whose origin is more distant than 


memory—whose roots are entwined with our affections, and. 
which form, perhaps, much of the strength and worth of cha- 


racter. Yet they must be unloosed and thrown aside, or all 
nations will be measured by the standard of one; their capa- 
cities, their present state and future history, will be determined 
by that which is peculiar to some other, and cannot be trans- 
ferred. We do not mean that the individual is to adopt the 
nature and sentiments of a citizen of the land he visits,. but 
merely that he should. study the causes of what he sees; that 
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he should deduce fairly their good or bad consequences, but not 
consider a thing as bad or dangerous, because it is not found at 
home, or as useful and important, because it is found there. 
He should become, for a time, a citizen of the world, adapt 
himself to the circumstances of the people he is among, and not 
find fault with what he sees, because it is uncommon, or be- 
cause the contrast is great with that to which he is accustomed. 
If it be imperfect, and this be inevitable, from a cause or causes 
that could not be changed, is it not like cursing the heat of the 
sun, or the opposing winds and currents of the ocean, to depre- 
ciate or find fault with that which no power can alter? The 
disappointment might be much less, if expectations were dis- 
tinctly defined before he commences his travels; then there 
would be no regret for the non-existence of things that are for- 
bidden by circumstances, and none of that absurd discontent 
which worries the spirits, and creates a false medium for the 
judgment, and throws a false hue over every thing. 

Is there no pleasure in discovering the effects of government 
on a people? how far it forms national character? or how much 
this determines the nature of the government? or in speculating 
on the vast future, through which they must move? and how 
far the past and the present influence the consummation of 
their destiny? If there be no pleasure in this,kind of specula- 
tion, or one has not the mind to make it, it is an additional evi- 
dence of unfitness to travel any where ; but more especially in 
this country. In other portions of the globe, there is little use 
in trying to imagine what a people are to be; they already have 
been, and one only looks on the ruins of cities and empires, and 
asks himself of the causes of their downfall—the questions of 
their decay, not of their prosperity ; asks himself why nations 
have been swept away? why innumerable human spirits have 
inhabited the earth, and then passed off like shadows? In this 
desolation, this apparent annihilation of the existence of man, 
and obliteration of every vestige of human power, he is led to 
the question, what is man? what is the being whom Heaven 
itself seems almost to have forgotten—of whom, save a few 
monuments which time spares, and a few literary memorials 
to show the immortality of genius, there is not a trace? These 
gloomy questionings are such as come to us by the Nile or the 
Tiber, the Jordan or the Euphrates; by the Pyramids, the 
broken walls of the Colosseum, the solitary columns of Balbec, 
the diminishing fragments of God’s holy city, and in all or 
every land except this, where the spirit of liberty has made her 
home, and the human soul rejoices in the free exercise of its 
powers and the glad hopes of their utmost development. 
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Art. VIII.—Message from the PresipENT oF THE UNITED 
SraTes, transmitting, in compliance with a Resolution of the 
Senate, sundry Documents relating to the Northeastern Boundary 
of the United States. Washington: 1836. 


The announcement of the president, at the opening of the last 
session of congress, that Great Britain declined to renew the ne- 
gotiation, respecting the northeastern boundary, without certain 
preliminary conditions, which he deemed to be incompatible with 
a satisfactory and rightful adjustment of the controversy, has 
served, in some degree, to awaken the flagging interest attached 
to this still vexed question. It well invited the considerate call 
made by the senate for the diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject, with the usual deference to the opinion of the executive, 
in the first instance, as to its expediency ; and the publication, 
by order of that body, of the communications which have passed 
between the successive secretaries of state, during the three 
years that the subject has engaged that department and the 
representatives of the British government at Washington, has 
tended to enlighten, if it has not entirely satisfied, the public 
mind as to those points, touching which its curiosity has thus 
been justly and sensibly excited. The view taken by the com- 
mittee of the senate was, no doubt, correct, that it was better 
that the curtain should be lifted from the present state of the 
negotiation, than that it should be left in protracted conceal- 
ment, and be made a matter of unnecessary mystery, especially 
as the business seemed to have arrived at a dead stand. 

If it must be conceded that we lie under some disadvantages 
from the transparency of all our political relations, and of the 
intercourse of our government with foreign cabinets,—and 
under some inconvenience, also, from the checks which our 
system imposes on the depositaries of public power, and which 
prevent that greater directness, simplicity, and vigour of action, 
which a monarchical government is enabled to bring to bear 
upon subjects of its absolute and unquestionable authority, we 
may, nevertheless, find some compensation in the life and fresh- 
ness that are thus imparted to the transaction of our important 
national affairs as a direct expression from the mint of public 
sentiment. It affords the more perfect benefit of an immediate 
responsible agency in those affairs; and it serves, also, to realise 
and fulfil to us the guarantee which the principles of our fun- 
damental compact were designed to give us, through its consti- 
tutional forms, against any disposition to those masterly strokes 
of statesmanship, denominated, in the French phrase, coups 
@état. It operates as a security against any exorbitant tendency 
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of the head in advance and at the expense of the members of 
the Union. 

But, without multiplying general remarks of this kind, we 
may observe two things ;—/first, that we do not perceive, from 
what has been exhibited, that the interests of this question have 
undergone any material injury from the want of a regular 
minister of the highest rank, during this period, at the court of 
St. James ; as, after all, and under all the varying phases which 
the negotiation has assumed, it is sufficiently apparent that it 
has substantially resolved itself into. an almost direct inter- 
course between the two governments, the business having been 
conducted, on the other side, very much in the way it was at 
Ghent, in 1814, under immediate instructions, received from 
time to time, from the ministry at home. The intervals, to be 
sure, have been occasionally rather longer in keeping up the 
communication on that side—being interrupted, in the first place, 
by the absence of Mr. Vaughan, who returned, to resume his 
station in this country, as Sir Charles R. Vaughan, and by the 
longer time required for receiving new instructions,—and in 
some measure, also, it may be, by the necessarily extraordinary 
attention the British government has been obliged to give to its 
own domestic affairs. But, although this may have operated 
as some inconvenience, we do not know that it all amounted to 
much in point of fact. If the scene had been transferred to 
London, there would have been simply a reversal of the different 
positions of the parties, and, possibly, without much greater 
speed upon the whole. At all events, we do not discover much 
occasion of sensible regret in the loss of the opportunity with 
which any responsible functionary might have been charged 
—so far as can be judged from the views of the parties 
developed in the actual course of negotiation—in not having 
been engaged in what would seem to have been, at best, but ap 
ineffectual service, except to manifest the amicable disposition 
of the government of the United States, in regard to an adjust- 
ment of the controversy. And, secondly, as has been just sug- 
gested, we have to remark, that there is the most entire and 
ample acknowledgment, by the British minister, of the favour- 
able disposition which was brought by the president to the 
consideration of every reasonable expedient that could be pro- 
posed for the solution of this obstinate difficulty. From the 
nature and peculiarity of the kind of reconnoisances—if we 
may borrow this term of military art—into the field of the con- 
troversy, We are not sure, indeed, that time was very essential, 
or that the parties are any more likely to approach than they 
were at the outset. The dispute seems rather more to elude, 
and even defy, the resources of diplomatic ingenuity; and the 
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departure is only becoming wider, in such a situation of things, 
as while one of the parties perseveringly insists on the propriety 
of trying to discover the intentions of the treaty of 1783, in the 
terms employed by that instrument to describe the boundary, 
the other peremptorily demands to have the description dis- 
carded and abandoned, as altogether defective and impracticable, 
and as affording no correct guide for direction or determination. 
We must confess that, in this state of the question, we are more 
strongly reminded than ever of the ancient controversy about 
the limits of Acadia ; and we might be more and more led to 
despair of a satisfactory and peaceful determination of the 
question in debate, if we were not disposed to place a final reli- 
ance upon the prevailing principles of justice and wisdom in 
the moral government of human affairs. 

It seems now to be matter of consent, that the king of the 


Netherlands, deeming himself unable to trace the line of bound- 


ary in conformity with the description contained in the treaty, 
abandoned the character of arbitrator, and substituted the 
office of mediator ; and it appears to be equally clear, also, that 
he did not decide the question submitted to him at all, or that 
he decided it in a manner unwarranted by the terms of the 
reference. The failure, indeed, of the umpire to establish a 
boundary, according to the description of the treaty, is no less 


forcibly stated and insisted upon by the British government 
than it was asserted in the resolution of the senate; although 
the former considered it mutually obligatory on both parties to 
the submission to accede to the compromise which that sove- 
reign recommended, while the view taken by the senate simply 
was that the decision of the arbiter, to be final and conclusive, 
and to be carried into effect, according to the convention of 
1827, was, in fact, to be a decision, and that there was no obli- 
gation to accede to an expedient, such as proposed, upon the 
avowed principle of not being able to come to any decision. 
Some criticism, to be sure, is interposed by Sir Charles Vaughan 
upon the character and weight of the votes of the senate upon 
this point ; but the subject is placed in a very clear light by the 
sensible exposition and well-supported remarks of Mr. M‘Lane, 
founded on the whole record of the doings of the senate, in the 
final construction of which Sir Charles Vaughan seems to ac- 
quiesce with a very good grace. 

By the refusal of our government to accede to this unexpected 
species of award, it was early signified that the British cabinet 
considered itself remitted to its former pretensions, which were 
declared to be revived, in consequence, to their full extent. 
And, at the close of the correspondence under review, it is dis- 
tinctly announced by Mr. Bankhead, the British chargé d’affaires, 
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that Great Britain withdraws its consent to accept the territorial 
compromise recommended by the king of the Netherlands; so 
that that subject is for ever put to rest, the proposal of the 
arbiter for an adjustment being mutually discarded by the 
solemn acts of both parties, equally competent to its renounce- 
ment; and both parties again have reverted to the position in 
which they were placed by the treaty of Ghent. In the view 
taken by Mr. Livingston of this position, they were thrown back 
to the convention of 1827; and his idea was, that as the arbi- 
trator selected under it had found himself incapable of fulfilling 
that office, it was apparently incumbent on the parties to the 
submission still to endeavour to carry the provisions of that 
convention into execution, by proceeding to agree upon some 
other suitable person or mode, such, for example, as selecting 
a commission, to be composed of accomplished and scientific 
Europeans. But this suggestion did not seem to find sufficient 
favour with the British government to obtain its concurrence or 
approbation. 'There can be no kind of doubt of the sincerity, 
and even earnestness, of the latter government to have the pro- 
position of the arbiter adopted ; and, after the prospect of its 
acceptance was extinguished, they still urged that there were 
several points belonging to the subject which the arbiter had 
fully established, (although he had failed to establish any certain 
and positive conclusion,) and which the American government 
were bound to acknowledge as being within the legitimate 
scope of his authority. In regard to the character of these 
specific points, we may have something more particular to say 
presently. But the fallacy, not to say futility, of this singular 
assumption was pointed out in the obvious remark of Mr. 
M‘Lane, that it was requiring an acquiescence, on the part of 
the United States, in the dialectic course of reasoning adopted 
by the arbiter, while they were obliged to reject the result 
which he reached by these premises. Here, in fine, they parted; 
the government of the United States pressing a renewal of the 
experiment, and that the task of tracing the line intended to be 
pursued by the treaty should be continued until every reason- 
able expedient had been tried, and that of Great Britain insisting 
that those means had already been exhausted, that any further 
attempt would be fruitless, and that nothing, in fact, remained, 
but to lay aside the terms of the treaty, and to agree upon a 
new conventional line of boundary, most convenient to the 
contracting parties, in respect to their contiguous territories. 
But the negotiation was not brought abruptly and ‘absolutely 
to this conclusion on the part of the British government— 
although its policy was pretty early disclosed in the course of 
it—without apparently considering and weighing the character 
and probable effect of every alternative presented by the Ame- 
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rican government. It is necessary to observe, that a new element 
was interposed in the negotiation. The right of the state of 
Maine to have a voice in any arrangement, by which the limits 
of her territory, established by the treaty of 1783, should be 
affected, was started, in the first place, not in a very decided 
manner, by Mr. Livingston, and it was afterwards more dis- 
tinctly asserted and vindicated in the progress of the discussion. 
As any conventional line to be drawn south of the true line of 
the treaty would deprive Maine of so much of her territory as 
it should cut off, it could not, as it was subsequently and very 
pointedly remarked by Mr. M‘Lane, be adopted, “unless upon 
grounds of greater public necessity than at present exists, 
without the consent of that state.” Had the king of the Nether- 
lands actually undertaken to designate the line which he pro- 
posed as the real boundary indicated by the treaty of 1783, it 
seems to have been considered by Mr. Livingston that this ob- 
jection, set up on the part of the state of Maine, could not have 
been urged to any effect. 'This question of state right proved, 
in the course of the correspondence, to be an element of some 
importance, and seems, in some manner, to have given a turn 
to the negotiation. 

It was intimated, early in the correspondence, by Mr. Living- 
ston, that even if the negotiation, which he, in his first letter to 
Mr. Bankhead, invited to be opened at Washington, on account, 
among other reasons, of being in the vicinity of the territory in 
dispute, should fail to result in an agreement upon the true line 
designated by the treaty of 1783, means would probably be 
found of avoiding the constitutional difficulties that had hitherto 
attended “the establishment of a boundary more convenient to 
both parties than that designated by the treaty, or that recom- 
mended by the king of the Netherlands. This was in con- 
sequence, as he signified, of an arrangement then going on 
between the United States and the state of Maine, by which the 
government of the United States expected to be clothed with 
more ample powers than it had previously possessed to effect 
that end. In order to explain what might otherwise seem 
to be a strain of complaisance, on the part of Mr. Livingston, 
in laying such stress on constitutional impediments, which had 
prevented the establishment of a more convenient boundary 
to both parties than that which was designed by the treaty— 
no embarrassment of which kind he seemed to think need 
interfere with going through the form, at least, of trying to 
find that fixed by the treaty—it is fit to add, that he also 
thought the negotiation to be opened on this main point should 
necessarily embrace the right of the navigation of the St. John, 
as an object of hardly less consequence than that of the bound- 
ary. It does not appear that any particular modification of the 
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boundary itself, other than in this manner, was contemplated 
by Mr. Livingston, in relation to the river St. John. 

The date of Mr. Livingston’s first communication to this 
effect, addressed to Mr. Bankhead, was in July, 1832. The 
reply of Sir Charles R. Vaughan—passing a mere formal note 
of acknowledgment from Mr. Bankhead, delivered in April, 
1833—declines to mix up the navigation of the St. John as an 
ingredient in the question of boundary, although he avows no 
disinclination on the part of his government to treat it as a 
matter of separate arrangement, supposing the other to be satis- 
factorily disposed of. He expresses, however, a curiosity to 
learn from Mr. Livingston, in the first place, what was the prin- 
ciple of the plan of boundary, which the American government 
seemed to contemplate as likely to be more convenient to both 
parties than those which had been previously discussed ; and 
secondly, whether any arrangement, such as Mr. Livingston 
had alluded to, had been concluded between the general 
government and Maine, for avoiding the constitutional diffi- 
culty. To this enquiry, Mr. Livingston answered that the 
hopes and anticipations which had been entertained of forming 
an arrangement, which would enable him to treat for a more 
convenient boundary, had not been realised; and that the 
government of the United States could therefore, in that state 
of things, treat only on the basis of the establishment of the 
boundary presented by the treaty. 

It may not be amiss here, perhaps, to bear in mind the position 
in which Maine was admitted to stand in regard to this question 
—together with the arrangement which Mr. Livingston had 
expected to accomplish towards arriving at a more direct result 
—ain looking at the practical expedient which he afterwards 
offered to the consideration of the British government, through 
their minister, for relieving the difficulty. It is further to be 
premised, that Sir Charles R. Vaughan, apprized that the 
arrangement, alluded to by Mr. Livingston as in progress during 
the previous summer, had failed, professed not entirely to com- 
prehend the new view of the subject which had been partially 
opened, or rather hinted, by Mr. Livingston, and which the 
latter conceived might lead to a more propitious issue. With- 
out waiting, however, for an answer from the British govern- 
ment, to the overture for treating upon the principle of the 
treaty boundary, which Sir Charles R. Vaughan undertook to 
transmit without delay, he at the same time urged Mr. Living- 
ston to propose some more prompt and effective measure for the 
settlement of the boundary, than a renewal of the experiment 
to ascertain it according to the original description upon any 
plan, which, however improved it might appear, did not pro- 
mise to produce any speedy and satisfactory decision. ‘This 
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pressing invitation, it will be observed, led to the specific pro- 
ject communicated by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, in a note of 
May 28th, 1833, and which was presented as a further develop- 
ment of the view proposed in a former note of April 30th, and 
as embodying, also, the substance of intermediate conversations. 
The simple point of the proposition, it may be mentioned, was 
first signified by Mr. Livingston, in his former note, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


** Boundaries of tracts and countries where the region through which 
the line is to pass is unexplored, are frequently designated by natural 
objects, the precise situation of which is not known, but which are sup- 
posed to be in the direction of a particular point of the compass. Where 
the natural object is found in the designated direction, no question can 
arise. Where the course will not touch the natural boundary, the rule 
universally adopted is, not to consider the boundary as one impossible to 
be traced, but to preserve the natural boundary, and to reach it by the 
nearest direct course. Thus, if, after more accurate surveys shall have 
been made, it should be found that the north course, from the head of 
the St. Croix, should not reach the highlands which answer the descrip- 
tion of those designated in the treaty of 1783, then a direct line from the 
head of the St. Croix, whatever may be its direction, to such highlands, 
ought to be adopted, and the line would still be conformable to the 
treaty.” 


The application of the principle to the matter in hand, as 
solicited by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, is thus further unfolded 
in Mr. Livingston’s subsequent note of May 28th :— 


“ The boundary, as far as the head of the river St. Croix, is ascertained 
and agreed upon by both nations. The monument erected there is then 
a fixed point of departure. From thence we have a two-fold description 
of boundary: a line in a certain direction, and a natural object to which 
it was supposed the line in that direction would lead; ‘a line from the 
source of the river St. Croix, directly north,’ and the highlands which 
divide the waters that flow into the Atlantic ocean from those which flow 
into the river St. Lawrence. The American government have believed 
that these two descriptions would coincide, that is to say, that the high- 
lands designated by the treaty would be reached by a north line drawn 
from the head of the St. Croix. They make no pretensions further east 
than that line ; but if, on a more accurate survey, it should be found that 
the north line, mentioned in the treaty, should pass each of the highlands 
therein described, and that they should be found at some point further 
west, then the principle to which I refer would apply, to wit: that the 
direction of the line to connect the two natural boundaries must be 
altered so as to suit their ascertained position. Thus, in the annexed 
diagram, suppose A the monument at the head of the St. Croix, AB the 
north line drawn from them. If the highlands, described in the treaty, 
should be found in the course of that line, both the descriptions in the 
treaty would be found to coincide, and the question would be at an end; 
if, on the contrary, those highlands should be found at C or D, or any 
other point west of that line, then the eastern boundary of the United 
States would be the line AC or AD, or any other line drawn directly 
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from the point A to the place which should be found to answer the de- 
scription of the highlands mentioned in the treaty.” 


D C B 








A 

It is quite obvious, that this view of the case might have held 
out to Sir Charles R. Vaughan the prospect of a very simple 
expedient for getting round or getting rid of what was called 
the constitutional difficulty, arising from the position of the 
state of Maine in regard to the question. But it is in its more 
immediate and important public light, that it is principally to 
be considered, as the enunciation, in a somewhat authoritative 
form, of a new practical proposition in regard to the proper 
application of the description of boundary in the treaty of 1783 
to the face of the earth. In this point of view, we are naturally 
led, in the first place, to enquire how far it probably comports 
with the actual intention of the framers of that treaty, under- 
standing, as we are bound to do, that it was not designed in 
any manner to deal with that description as devoid of meaning; 
but that the object was, in good faith and honesty, to seek for 
the true and just exposition of its terms, according to the real 
state of facts and geography of the land. While we plainly 
sec here on the one hand, the evidence of a sufficient disposition, 
on the part of our own government, to approach the wishes of the 
British, in regard to the establishment of a mutually convenient 
boundary, yet, on the other, we are not disposed to entertain 
any idea so inconsistent with the high character of those who 
are charged with our great public affairs, as statesmen and 
patriots, as to suppose they would be capable of straining a 
point to subserve any sinister purpose, or that they would wit- 
tingly lend their aid to weaken our case as a claim by the 
force and upon the plain terms of the treaty by any evasive 
or artificial compromise of the signification of them. 

As this proposition terminated the official connection of Mr. 
Livingston with the question, and, at the same time, necessa- 
rily entered into its subsequent treatment in the hands of his 
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successor, Mr. M‘Lane, the present may be a suitable place to 
pause for a moment, and to scan, in a cursory manner, the 
ground upon which that learned and lamented statesman under- 
took to sustain the idea which he suggested; and which, so far 
as it is not to be looked upon in the light of a diplomatic expe- 
dient, certainly does seem to us to be founded in some singular 
misapprehension. We do not know that any fault is to be 
found with the principle in the form first stated by Mr. Living- 
ston, as one that is recognized and well fixed in our general 
system of municipal law, in familiar use and practice, probably, 
in the courts of this country, and, for aught we know, con- 
sidered, as afterwards observed, we think, by Mr. Forsyth, as 
an established rule of boundary before the Revolution—that is 
to say, that monuments should govern rather than mere lines. 
But the question here, as elsewhere and always, is, what kind 
of monument was intended ? whether one of a more or less 
definite and general character or description? Now, so far as 
any single and solid monument was marked or made by the 
treaty, it was no more nor less than the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia; a monument fixed, and to be sought for, rather 
out of, than in the United States; and one, so far as it bore the 
character of a monument, to be determined by the known con- 
dition of facts and signification of documents existing before 
the parties, and in their view at the formation of the treaty. 
Without taking any great exception, therefore, to the general 
form of the principle assumed, we are not quite sure that in its 
actual application the true character of the monument in ques- 
tion has not been rather lost sight of, in the limited and peculiar 
manner that it was looked at by Mr. Livingston. For the defi- 
nition of that monument, found in the treaty, is taken by Mr. 
Livingston to exist, at the same time, in a more distinguished, 
and, also, a more indeterminate, condition, than it has always 
been understood, both historically and geographically, to be, 
as well in Europe as America, not only till the end of the 
last century, but far into the present. This monument, to wit, 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, was never supposed to be 
any particular peak or height; nor had it, in that point of view, 
any known and determinate position or elevation; but it was an 
intersection of that large, long, and broad feature of the country 
which divides the waters rising in that region, upon the plain 
and ordinary principles of hydrostatics, into two classes, 
those flowing into the river St. Lawrence, and those flowing 
into the Atlantic ocean—as that general course of demarcation 
should be intersected, by a meridian from the river St. 
Croix. ‘This geographical species of delimitation has been 
denominated in that language which forms the conven- 
tional dialect of Europe, the point du partage, or more appro- 
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priately in reference to the peculiar character of the divisions 
designated in the communication, formerly made by Mr. Preble 
to Mr. M‘Lane, from the Hague, as the ligne des versants. This 
latter term of description is more expressively applicable to what 
is entitled to be assumed, as belonging to a continuous line of 
boundary—a boundary line not merely determining the actual 

int in. question, viz: the conterminous northwest angle of 

ova Scotia, and northeast angle of the United States, but also 
ranging along, and dividing off, the northern frontiers of what 
were once the provinces of Nova Scotia, now New Brunswick, 
and Massachusetts, including Maine, from the southern frontier 
of the province of Quebec, since called Lower Canada. Such 
a range as this must necessarily be over hill and valley, through 
dense, rough, and rare; and the enquiry after it, of course, is 
different from the pursuit of any single natural or artificial ob- 
ject, save that point, whereaboutsoever it may be, at which the 
united terms of the description nay be found to coincide. The 

neral description of highlands thus dividing waters, was, 
we all well know, first politically adopted by Great Britain after 
the peace and the proclamation of 1763, and was a deliberate 
and determinate part of a great system of policy and boundary, 
established, and most industriously marked out, by the English 
government at that celebrated epoch. It was adopted, in pur- 
suance of a general scheme for marking off the old colonies and 
provinces upon the Atlantic, as they were all then situated, and 
severing them from their respective charter or constructive 
claims, which they had been allowed to set up upon the inte- 
rior—thus constituting a grand reserve of the great and entire 
domain in the rear of the whole Atlantic seaboard for the crown. 
When the French were extending their cordon from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi, it was convenient to encourage 
these comprehensive claims of the more ancient colonies, by 
parallels of latitude from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But when 
Canada was ceded, the crown succeeded to the vast field of de- 
bateable and unappropriated territory, by the sovereign and 
transcendental title of conquest; and thereupon a new and 
complete system of political delimitation for the British depend- 
encies upon this continent was devised, and settled, and carried 
out, in the most solemn forms. 'The general line of division, 
established by the proclamation of 1763, extended its geogra- 
phical sweep from the Gulf of Mexico to that of St. Lawrence, 
touching along the outer and bolder, and more remarkable pro- 
jections of the country that turn its interior waters into the 
Atlantic, from one extremity to the other; it would hardly be 
a stretch of fancy to say, from where the Alleghanies emerge 
again on the one side, according to the idea of the Abbé Raynal, 
in the Antilles, to where, at the other end, the highlands, rising 
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along the sources of the Connecticut and Chaudiére, oe 
themselves in a more obvious and visible profile upon the ban 
of the St. Lawrence, trend down toward Cape Rosiéres and the 
opposite island of Anticosteé. ‘his general description of 
boundary, in fact, for the Atlantic colonies, under the form of 
securing the crown lands from encroachment, adopted the 
se ligne des versants, determined by the more broad and lofty 
eatures of the country; and it appropriated to the prerogative 
title of the crown, all the rich valley of the Mississippi with the 
whole soil that supplies the immense mass of interior waters, 
which pour out from the lakes, through the river St. Lawrence, 
into the same broad bosom of the ocean. 

This strong political measure, the proclamation of 1763, esta- 
blishing the new provincial governments of Quebec and Florida 
—-and comprehending one also for the recently acquired islands 
of Grenada and the adjacent archipelago—it will be remembered, 
undertook to mark off the limits of the American colonies and 
plantations, by a general reservation of all lands and territories 
lying “beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean from the west or northwest.” In 
another form of expression it extended the dominion of the 
crown over all the lands, &c. “to the westward of the sources 
of the rivers which fall into the sea from the west and north- 
west, as aforesaid.” It included in fine all the lands and terri- 
tories, without as well as within the limits of those three new 
governments (besides those of the Hudson’s Bay Company), 
of that general description. The line of limitation thus esta- 
blished, struck off from the Ohio toward Lake Ontario, and 
followed the line constituting the southern boundary of the 
government of Quebec—along the forty-fifth degree of latitude, 
(crossing the head of Lake Champlain),—-whence it is described 
as “striking to the northeast, along the highlands which divide 
the rivers that empty themselves into the grand river St. Law- 
rence from those which fall into the sea—-and also along the 
north coast of the Bay des Chaleurs, and the coast of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Cape Rosiéres.” In the Annual Register of 
1763, which contains the proclamation, the historical summary 
states that in forming the line of the new government of Canada, 
after its departure from Lake Champlain and the 45th parallel 
of latitude, it reached “quite to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
through the highlands which separate the rivers which fall into 
the great river of Canada from those which fall into the ocean.” 
The proclamation of 1763 was in October. In the next month 
the province of Nova Scotia was re-constructed by a commis- 
sion to Montague Wilmot, who was appointed its governor, 
and bounded “to the northward by the southern boundary of 
the province of Quebec ;’—“and to the westward by a line 
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drawn from Cape Sable across the entrance of the Bay of 
Fundy to the mouth of the river St. Croix—-by the said river to 
its source, and by a line drawn due north from thence to the 
southern boundary of Quebec. 'The description contained in 
these two documents create and designate the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia; and so it is accordingly marked upon the contem- 
poraneous map, which was published in the same voiume of the 
Annual Register, of the British dominions in North America, 
with the limits of the governments annexed thereto by the treaty 
of peace, settled by the proclamation. The same map, it may 
be again observed, is continued in subsequent editions of the 
Annual Register to the end of the American war. Further 
evidence in illustration of this fact may at present be forborne. 
The idea of such a succession of highlands, as was described 
in the document and marked down upon the map, was not new. 
It was not the fiction of the government, nor the invention of 
the day. The English cabinet would not have found it easy 
to impose upon the jealous, sharp-sighted, and sagacious colo- 
nies, whose limits they were curtailing, a false and spurious 
description of things that were known not to exist. And there 
neither was nor could be at that day any mistake in under- 
standing what was the direction which the highland boundary, 
however it might be formed, was intended to take. It had its 
foundation obviously in nature, while a more gradual and less 
sudden declivity matiled the longer and more direct or winding 
passages of the large rivers, from the Connecticut to the St. 
John into the Atlantic, the descent became more abrupt and 
apparent upon the other side, as it turned down its short and 
rapid streams into the St. Lawrence. It required no mathe- 
matical skill or scientific instruments to determine a question of 
that kind, which was sufficiently obvious to the common under- 
standing and observation of mankind. The description of such 
a general course of highlands bordering upon the St. Lawrence 
and rolling downward toward Cape Rosiéres, is contained in 
historical documents in the first plan of the French govern- 
ment, of which there can be no suspicion, existing in the seven- 
teenth century. On old maps they are named mountains of 
Notre Dame; on Mitchell’s map a section of them to the east- 
ward are called Lady Mountains. 'The existence of such a 
general range of highlands was adverted to and dwelt upon in 
the political and historical survey of the state of the colonies 
taken by Douglas, in successive editions which appeared prior 
to the war of 1756, and to the peace of 1763;” and in that work 
the convenience of this natural species of delimitation for future 
purposes,—as a fence against the French, and a permanent well- 
defined frontier and barrier for the New England and Nova 
Scotia border, is distinctly pointed out; and it was publicly 
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recommended to the notice of the British government in refer- 
ence to its duties and to the interests of the colonies, as they 
might be affected by the prosperous events of the war, or ap- 
proaching negotiations for peace. The history of the policy of 
that period, as it was developed in the proclamation of 1763, 
upon the new turn of events to the welfare of the colonies, and 
the instinctive perceptions of its character by the patriotic minds 
of that day, may be read in the works of Franklin, who was 
among the most intelligent of them all. Records and illustra- 
tions of that description of boundary, the most clear and. perspi- 
cuous, speaking a language incapable, it would seem, of mysti- 
fication or perversion, in terms which no man then did, or now 
can well misapprehend, abound,—first, in the subsequent famous 
act of parliament in 1774, called the Quebec act, which adopted 
the same terms of description,—in the subsequent commissions 
to the governors of Nova Scotia, bounding still upon the 
southern boundary of Quebec, or Canada,—and in all or almost 
all the maps of the age. The only remarkable exception to the 
general uniformity of this latter species of evidence is that of 
Mitchell’s map, on which the highlands were not laid down, for 
the plain reason that when that map was published under the 
directions of the English government, the territories of Massa- 
chusetts and Nova Scotia were extended to the river St. Lawrence. 
Finally, omitting all other intervening evidence, we may refer to 
the work and map of Col. Bouchette, surveyor general of Lower 
Canada—altogether presenting one unbroken state of knowledge 
without division of opinion upon the subject, down to the actual 
termination of the late war of 1812, and the negotiation of the 
treaty of Ghent. 

Now upon this state of the matter it must be evidently vain 
to think of looking for any special or distinct natural monu- 
ment to answer the description of the treaty. That monument 
at which the boundaries of the United States were to begin, 
was pointed out by the second article of the treaty of 1783, to be 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia; which angie was described 
as being “ formed by a line drawn due north from the source of 
the St. Croix River to the highlands—thence along the said 
highlands, which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the River St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river.” It 
was a continuous line, however it might be formed, whether of 
rising or descending ground, that was contemplated and intend- 
ed, under this general description of dividing highlands, as con- 
stituting previously the southern boundary of the conquered 
province of Quebec—and which thus extended from the head of 
the Connecticut to the shore of Gaspe. 'The Quebec act, before 
alluded to, of 1774, had simply reversed the original description 
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in the proclamation of 1763, commencing “from the Bay of 
Chaleurs by a line along the highlands which divide the waters 
that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those 
which fall into the sea,” and going back to a point on Connec- 
ticut river. From this line was projected the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia by the formation of that province in 1763, as 
before stated ; and the same terms of description which had 
thus acquired a known and determinate signification, were 
barely repeated in the definition given to the boundary by the 
treaty of 1783. Great Britain herself, it may be observed, 
never found any difficulty in finding practical modes of fulfill- 
ing all the necessary conditions for forming and fixing the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia. The southern boundary of Lower 
Canada has long been established on the northern side of all the 
waters flowing into the Atlantic, including those of the St. John 
—and the jurisdiction of the more recent province of New 
Brunswick has been equally established to the head of the Bay 
of Chaleur. The situation of things in regard also to the old 
French settlement at Madawaska confirms the conclusion. 
Although titles, it is true, were formerly set up to fiefs and 
seignories, upon the upper waters of the St. John, under grants 
from the castle of St. Lewis, when Quebec was the seat of the 
French government upon this continent, while the territory was 
in debate between the two powers, yet Lower Canada has since 
assumed no proper authority below its own boundary line ; and 
when the province of New Brunswick was formed, soon after 
the treaty with the United States, its sway was subsequently 
extended over the unopposing population of that peaceful hamlet 
of fugitive Acadians, upon no other ground certainly, than as 
it was supposed to lie ensconced, as it were, within the original 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia. The St. Croix itself, not hav- 
ing been for some time settled, it could not of course have been 
known where a meridian would touch, and the course of that 
great river, the St. John, had been but imperfeetly ascertained 
as bending so far as it proved to the westward. It might have 
been very honestly supposed, that a north line from the St. 
Croix would clearly leave that little settlement to the east of it; - 
and the convenience found in following the course of the river 
St. John by the above bend, as a communication with Canada, 
explains that sort of priority of occupation which the province 
of New Brunswick was found to have silently obtained, when 
attention was drawn to the circumstance subsequently to the 
novel and extraordinary claim set up by the British govern- 
ment under the form of the treaty of Ghent. 

We cannot but regret that any misconception concerning the 
character and condition of the boundary of the United States 
upon the province of Lower Canada should be promoted by the 
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use of phrases which, however appropriate in certain senses, are 
quite inapplicable in regard to the present question ;--we mean 
in undertaking to make use of the term monument, in its strict 
signification, in relation to the boundary upon these highlands. 
Highlands they must undoubtedly be, whatever may be the 
aspect, and however less diversified and rolling the appearance 
of that region may be in approaching it from the Atlantic, com- 
pared with the more picturesque and projecting outline that it 
presents towards the St. Lawrence, still those must necessarily be 
highlands which send their streams hundreds of miles from their 
sources to the ocean. But we must again repeat, that the idea 
of looking for any particular palpable monument, distinguish- 
able in any sense from the prevailing character of the country 
in the general eastern and western direction between the divided 
waters, is a very plain departure from the well known intention 
of the negotiators of 1783. It is along the back of this raised 
and elevated region, broken undoubtedly by frequent and 
various ridges, and their ordinary intervals and irregularities, 
that the line of boundary ranges, which was to be marked out 
and established by the usual principles of survey. It was the 
general course and direction of these high grounds, which must 
have struck the eye from various points of view from the river 
St. Lawrence and Bay of Chaleurs, and which, however delu- 
sive they might be in regard to their real proportions and dis- 
tances, were attended with one infallible criterion, that of parting 
off the waters which flowed rapidly into the former river from 
the streams that wound their way to the farther ocean; it was 
this general course and direction, which was to be sought for 
and observed in order to ascertain whereabout an angle should 
be marked by it with a meridional line from the St. Croix. It 
is a pity, we must say, that any artificial obseurity gratuitously 
cast over the character of this ground, should derive accidental 
countenance from any unadvised expression or ill-considered 
proposition on the part of our highest American statesmen, denot- 
ing at least an imperfect apprehension of the real elements and 
merits of the question ; and if Mr. Livingston had been as well 
acquainted with this whole subject as he was with the Batture, 
even with much less of zeal and interest than he manifested in 
that strenuous and celebrated defence, we think he would never 
have suffered his mind to wander in search of. such a sort of 
monument as thus seemed to him to meet and comport with the 
demand contained in the description of the treaty. What is 
most remarkable about the matter is that, from the nature of 
the monument in question, Mr. Livingston should have any 
difficulty in conceiving, or indeed that he should come without 
great difficulty to any other conclusion than that it might as 
well be sought for in a north direction from the St. Croix as- 
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any where else;—or that indeed it could be sought for accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty any where else. 

here is no sort of doubt, although no highlands were laid 
down upon Mitchell’s map, which is the one that is acknow- 
ledged to have been used by the negotiators of 1783, forming 
an angle with a meridian from the St. Croix—that they con- 
templated some continuous range of highlands running in a 
general direction at the head of all the St. Lawrence streams, 
such as were universally admitted to exist and were conspicu- 
ously exhibited upon all other maps. Whether interrupted or not 
by any physical peculiarity in the soil and face of the country 
their general course and direction was at least well known and 
determined. It was well known where the waters, that arose and 
separated in that region, discharged themselves, and that there 
was some quality in the formation and character of that por- 
tion of the country which determined their downward direction. 
No exact enquiry could ever have been expected to arise as to 
what particular spot or point of land was intended to be desig- 
nated by this general description of a border boundary, carried 
along, and projected, as it were by one blow, from above the 
sources of the Chaudiére to the head of the Bay of Chaleurs. 
It is needless to say again, that no single or certain natural 
monument whatever, was contemplated. It was to be sought 
along that general dividing line wherever it should be intersected 
by a line drawn due north from the St. Croix. ‘The precise 
place where such a direct line would cross the highlands in 
question was totally unknown ; nor could it be foreknown whe- 
ther by reason of any inequality, anomaly, or physical pecu- 
liarity in the conformation of that unexplored region, the due 
north line would hit any perceptible high ground whatever. It 
might possibly, from causes of that kind, meet with no sensible 
obstruction of any consequence until it reached the river St. 
Lawrence. For not only, it will be recollected, this north line 
had never been traced to ascertain where it would terminate, 
and to find or fix some monument at that spot, but the river 
St. Croix itself, as has been mentioned, had not been determined, 
and a different one was in fact adopted in the event, from that 
which was laid down and marked as such upon Mitchell’s map, 
and which was therefore the one in the immediate contempla- 
tion of the negotiators. 'Thus the river now established as the 
St. Croix, is rather a conventional St. Croix than that in the 
view of the framers of the treaty; and the monument finally 
fixed at the head of the river Schooduck, instead of the Maga- 
guadavie, can hardly be said to be set at the originally intended 
starting point. Nay, it was even changed by a subsequent 
arrangement from the place wh2re it was first designated, at 
the head of the Schooduck where this stream is supplied from 
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its own tributary lakes, to that of the Cheputnatecook, at a more 
western as well as more northerly point, so as to cause the north 
line to cross the St. John much further up than it otherwise 
would have done. ‘Thus the point at which the due north line 
from the established St. Croix must strike the dividing high- 
lands is itself but the accident of an accident ; and that because 
no remarkable projection should happen to be reached and 
encountered by the line thus to be drawn from this purely 
artificial point at the head of the present St. Croix, the descrip- 
tion intended by the treaty should therefore entirely fail of its 
intended force upon that interior border is, manifestly, quite 
unreasonable. It is a well known fact on the other hand, that 
in discussing the question, “which was the true St. Croix,” 
under the provision of the treaty of 1794, the commissioners of 
the British government themselves, adopted the general base 
line of this highland dividing boundary, in order to project the 
intended northwest angle of Nova Scotia thereupon, arguing 
very properly upon the terms of the treaty of 1783, that this 
was a competent and suitable method of verifying the actual 
St. Croix, by ascertaining whether the meridian which would 
touch it should also fall among those highlands. ‘'T’he neces- 
sary existence of this highland boundary all north of and be- 
yond the river St. John, was then distinctly acknowledged and 
maintained by the British agent; and Mr. Liston, the British 
minister in this country, expressed his approval of the change 
which we have mentioned of what was to be established as the 
source of the St. Croix from the mouth of the Schooduck lakes 
to the head of the Cheptunatecook stream, because its adop- 
tion gave them the benefit of a greater length of the river St. 
John—which it was said it would cross about where it ceased 
to be navigable, “almost at the foot of the highlands.” 'That 
because this meridian line should now, upon exact survey, 
not happen to strike any particularly prominent portion of the 
dividing highland boundary, deserving to be distinguished as 
of a monumental character, the criterion should be set at nought 
and rejected, is quite contrary, not only to the theory and prac- 
tice of the year 1798, but to the most common principles of good 
faith and integrity. Although it may be strange that if to this 
day no careful examination should in fact have been made 
along the general northern region lying beyond the St. John, 
abreast of the Schooduck and Passamaquoddy waters, for the 
features that were supposed to form the great Canadian boun- 
dary in 1783, and also in 1798, it might be still more singular 
to imagine that any discovery could now be made to warrant 
any deviation from the direction of the due north line from the 
St. Croix, so distinctly and so firmly drawn by the treaty. We 
are not informed, nor do we know, whether any exploration 
VoL. xx.—no. 40. 57 
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has been actually made for highlands in that precise direction ; 
neither do we regard it as of any especial importance, further 
than as it might put an end to a notion that has gained some 
mcrae ground, as it would seem, in the course of this 
diplomatic discussion, that no such highlands do in fact exist 
in that direction. 

As it is somewhat confidently advanced by Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan, that every thing which is knowa of the geography of 
the country tends to show that no such highlands as are de- 
scribed by the treaty can be found in that particular meridian 
from the St. Croix,--and the American government is quoted 
by him as almost admitting that fact, by the sanction afforded 
to a search for them in a more northwesterly direction from that 
spot, it may not be out of place here to give some general ac- 
count of what is known to exist in regard to that part of the 
country which would be reached by such a meridian. It seems 
to be well understood, that this is a crown of land resembling 
what is generally termed table, whence the waters rising in that 
quarter from various springs find their way into the river Metis 
on the St. Lawrence, and into the Ristigouche and St. John 
upon the sea side. The tract is traversed by threads or tribu- 
taries concurring to constitute those larger streams ; and it may 
serve to show somewhat of the structure of the arbiter’s mind, 
that he could not help considering this circumstance as taking 
away from the dividing character of these highlands—that they 
did not actually separate rivers flowing into the St. Lawrence 
from the rivers St. John and Ristigouche, but only from rivers 
flowing into the St. John and Ristigouche! But it was cer- 
tainly a little too refined to suppose that the negotiators of 1783 
contemplated any such minute analysis of those interior waters. 
The elevation of land at the ‘source of the river Metis, one of 
the nearest points to the place in question, is greater than that 
of Mount St. Francis above the river of Trois Pistoles, which 
would undoubtedly pass for a part of the dividing highlands. 
Again, the highland at the Temiscouata Portage, upon another 
neighbouring part of the boundary line, is thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea; (less than fifty miles from the St. 
Lawrence, and about one hundred and thirty from the source 
of the St. John, the meridian line from the latter, scales the 
loftiest summit of a ridge existing along the whole line). The 
waters of the St. Lawrence, it is to be observed, are tide waters, 
on a level with those at the mouth of the St. John; and taking 
into view the general configuration of the territory immediately 
bordering upon the St. Lawrence, that the average height of 
the highlands extending along its southern slope within an 
average distance of thirty or forty miles, is nearly two thousand 
feet,—while along upon the other side of the same highlands 
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several branches of the river St. John take their rise, and that 
this great river, in a circuit of three hundred miles which it 
accomplishes in its passage from the source to the ocean, makes 
its descent over numerous rapids and falls, and finally over one 
remarkable fall of upwards of eighty feet,—this general state of 
facts would seem to relieve, if not to remove, a good deal of the 
obscurity supposed to rest upon the character and posture of 
these highlands.* 

This was not the only hallucination seemingly attending this 
remarkable project for a new exploration. If there was any- 
thing that was fixed and inflexible in the description of the 
boundary by the treaty, it would seem to be this, viz. a due 
north line from the St. Croix. This, although an imaginary 
line until it is surveyed and marked on the face of the earth, is 
as certain as anything that can be settled by the simple and 
direct application of scientific principles. ‘The north was the 
direction given by the original grant of Nova Scotia to Sir 
William Alexander; and the establishment of the due north line 
was exactly coeval with that of the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia--of which it formed one limb—in the creation of that 
government by the commission to Governor Wilmot in 1763. 
Without this line there is not, and never was, and cannot be, 
any such angle. Highlands might be here or there. The St. 
Croix itself was for some time uncertain; but a meridian from 
it, when the point was fixed, was as much determined as any 
thing in the laws of nature. If there be any fixed point intra 
flammantia mena mundi, it is that which is indicated by this 
description. 'The ultimate termination of the course is at the 
pole of the earth’s axis. It is marked by the light of a fixed 
star. If this line is canceled, or, what is the same thing to this 
purpose, liable to have its course and direction changed by 
reference to something else—and this is to be superadded to the 
obscurity so studiously thrown upon the state of the highlands 
—the corner stone of the United States sinks into a shapeless 
ruin—and the whole structure of the original treaty limitation, 
at its very commencement framed with such special solicitude 
to remove all possible doubt, vanishes into air. 

But suppose the existence of any highlands in a direction 
due north from the St. Croix to be disproved, and the object 
for which so much pains have been taken to be accomplished, 
what then should be the consequence in regard to the continu- 
ance or determination of that line? If we look back toa period 
previous to the treaty of 1783, we find that the king of the 
Netherlands considered the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to 
have formerly rested upon the bank of the St. Lawrence. 


* See American Quart. Rev., June 1832, vol. ii. pp. 487—439. 
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There was perhaps some little anachronism in the use thus 
made of this term by him, for the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, in the strict sense in which it was employed by the 
framers of the treaty, did not properly exist, eo nomine, until it 
was formed by the political arrangements beforementioned of 
1763. But true it is, that anterior to, and independent of, those 
authoritative provisions, the limits of the territory of the Mas- 
sachusetts government, in that quarter, were always allowed 
and considered to extend to the St. Lawrence. The western 
line of Sir William Alexander’s original grant of Nova Scotia 
went to the shore of the great river of Canada; and the grant 
of the Sagadahock territory to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., annexed to the province of Massachusetts Bay by the 
Charter of William and Mary, had the same extent. The treaty 
of peace acknowledged the political and territorial sovereignty 
of Massachusetts among the original thirteen states. Suffice it 
to say, that if the limitation of 1763, afterwards adopted by the 
treaty of 1783, and which was not very willingly acquiesced in 
before the revolution by the good people of Massachusetts, 
should now be repealed and removed, it would be quite as rea- 
sonable, that the original boundary so long insisted on should 
be restored, as that the line should be arbitrarily discontinued, 
or sent off at a tangent. 

The United States want nothing of the treaty, however, but 
what it is; and we confess we do not see what was to be gained, 
going upon the ground of the treaty, by departing from the due 
north line from the St. Croix, and abandoning the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia. On the other hand we are somewhat 
astonished that the British government should have demurred 
to adopting the experiment, supposing it was seriously consi- 
dered by them as authorizing a deviation from the due north 
line. A very inviting diagram was certainly presented by Mr. 
Livingston—departing from that line at something like an 
angle of forty-five degrees ; and so it would seem to have been 
interpreted and understood by Sir Charles R. Vanghan—that 
is, as offering a more liberal running of the line in an 
oblique direction to the westward, until it should meet with 
some such highlands as might answer the description of the 
treaty. For while he learned to be sure both from Mr. Living- 
ston and Mr. McLane, “that insuperable constitutional difficul. 
ties imposed upon the government of the United States a 
restriction to treat only of a line of boundary according to the 
terms of the treaty of 1783,” he seems to have well understood 
and inferred “that the only deviation, therefore, which could be 
admitted in tracing the boundary from the strict terms of the 
treaty was an abandonment of the direct due north line from 
the St. Croix, which had hitherto been followed in search of 
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the highlands of the treaty,” in order to extend that search in a 
more oblique western direction. A line thus drawn to those 
highlands,—wherever in rerum natura they might be found,— 
as Sir Charles R. Vaughan gravely observes, “would be such 
a compliance with the description of the boundary laid down in 
the treaty, as to remove all constitutional difficulties in the way 
of the government of the United States, and enable it to fix that 
line as the line of boundary !” 

There seems to be an industrious and significant iteration, 
by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, of expressions which he had care- 
fully and, as he submitted to Mr. M‘Lane, correctly culled from 
the communications of Mr. Livingston and himself, denoting 
and implying that he regarded it rather in the light of an avail- 
able diplomatic expedient to avoid the constitutional difficulty 
raised on account of the state of Maine; and in that respect 
he seems to have been disposed to look at it all round very care- 
fully, to see how far it was likely to answer the purpose. From 
a conversation referred to with Mr. Livingston, and a small 
map produced by him—probably something corresponding to 
the diagram—Sir Charles R. Vaughan first received the favour- 
able impression, “that the highlands to be sought in the man- 
ner he proposed would probably be found north of the St. 
John, but some miles to the westward of the river St. Francis !” 
A subsequent conversation or explanation with Mr. M‘Lane 
left the general impression only, that the view of the latter was 
that attention should be directed to an examination of the 
country along the line assumed by the American commissioners 
to be the boundary under the Treaty of Ghent. This was 
certainly an improvement upon the idea imputed, we know not 
how precisely, to Mr. Livingston. But at any rate we do not 
quite see how it was that Sir Charles R. Vaughan should come 
so clearly to the conclusion which he conveyed to Mr. M‘Lane, 
that an assent to the proposal of Mr. Livingston would give to 
the government of the United States nearly all they had claimed, 
and place the government of Great Britain in a much worse 
condition than they would have been by accepting, as they 
were willing to do, the limited portion of territory assigned to 
them by the arbiter ;—that is to say, provided there were no 
highlands, as they contended, in the direction contemplated by 
the treaty, north at once of the St. Croix and the St. John. 
Indeed, we can hardly account for the hesitation as to this 
offer, if it was ever considered as distinctly made, except upon 
the perfectly conceivable ground, that, upon a fair and open 
survey of the whole country in question, to see how far it ad- 
mitted of a correct application’ of the treaty description of the 
boundary in that quarter, the supposed possible deviation might, 
after all, nearly or quite vanish—and the proposed pursuit, 
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therefore, of a more western highland monument prove entirely 
illusory. In this last point of view we can readily comprehend 
how the assent to the proposition before mentioned would con- 
cede to the government of the United States nearly all they 
had ever claimed ; and it is quite intelligible that the English 
government should not, upon the whole, consider that an expe- 
riment worth trying. The truth evidently was, as it turned out 
in the sequel, that the British government was desirous of tying 
the American government down to certain distinct and delibe- 
rate concessions upon the most important disputed points, before 
they would enter upon any new experiment. 

Respecting the constitutional scruple so strongly urged by 
Mr. Livingston, as having prevented the government of the 
United States from acquiescing in the recommendation of the 
King of the Netherlands, to wit—* that the federal government 
had no authority to agree to any other line of boundary than 
that which is described by the treaty, at least not to any other 
line which might imply a cession of any part of the territory 
to which the treaty might appear to entitle one of the compo- 
nent states of the Union”—we cannot but think that it might 
have seemed to Sir Charles R. Vaughan a little superficial. We 
cannot, indeed, but acknowledge the language of that minister, 
in his remark upon the overture of Mr. Livingston in this point 
of view, to be equally distinguished by dignity and principle. 

“But if this objection is insurmountable, as against the line recom- 
mended by the King of the Netherlands, would it not be equally fatal 
to that suggested by Mr. Livingston? Because, if the boundary was 
formed by a line drawn from the head of the St. Croix to highlands 
found to the westward of the meridian of that spot, that boundary would 
not be the boundary of the treaty ; seeing that the treaty requires the 
boundary to be run along the meridian of the head of the St. Croix, and 
that the state of Maine might object to any deviation from the line of 
the treaty in a westerly direction, as justly as it could to any deviation 
from that line in a southerly direction. Nay, it might object, with more 
appearance of reason, to a westerly departure froma real meridian, which 
is distinctly gear in the treaty, than to a departure southward from 
an imaginary line, which is only described in the treaty, and the finding 
of which is a thing that has not yet been accomplished.” 


This singular error into which the respectable mind of Mr. 
Livingston was somehow or other led—that the due north line 
from the St. Croix might be deserted—was one that did not 
expire with his connection with the office of state, which he 
held only for a short time; but it necessarily, as we have re- 
marked, run into and influenced the course pursued by his suc- 
cessor upon the same subject. Thus we find Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan, in a subsequent communication, understanding Mr. 
M‘Lane as saying, “that should a new survey, freed from the 
restriction of following the due north line of the treatys find 
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any where westward of that line highlands opening rivers, 
according to the treaty of 1783, a line drawn to them from the 
monument at the source of the St. Croix river would be such 
a fulfilment of the terms of that treaty, as that the president 
can agree to make it the boundary without reference to the 
state of Maine.” We even find the same idea repeated and 
continued down to so late a date as April, 1835, in the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Forsyth, who certainly might have some 
apology for adopting a theorem which had been left him as 
sanctioned by his two distinguished predecessors—and which 
the president himself viewed asa rule of practical surveying 
which had prevailed in this country before the revolution. 


“ The president is advised that it is arule in practical surveying which 
prevailed in this country before the revolution, and has since been, and 
still is, considered obligatory, that when there is found in the location of 
the premises described in a deed, or any other instrument, a disagreement 
in the course of a given line, and the bearing of a natural object called 
for as its termination, the given course must be made to yield to the 
given object, and the line closed at the object, in a direction correspond- 
ing, as nearly as practicable, to the course prescribed, upon the principle 
that the natural object furnishes evidence of the true intention of the 
patties, which may be relied upon with more safety than the course— 
errors in which constantly occur from the imperfection of the instruments 
used, or the want of knowledge of those in whose hands they may have 
been placed. He has thought that this rule might be rightfully and pro- 
perly applied to the matter now in controversy, and is willing to agree 
that—if, upon a thorough examination, it shall appear to those appointed 
by the parties to make it that his majesty’s government is correct in its 
assumption that the highlands hitherto claimed by the United States as 
those designated by the treaty do not answer that description, but that 
those highlands are to be found to the west of the due north line—that 
the boundary line should be closed according to the established rule in 
practical surveying. Whether there are highlands to be found in a 
northwesterly course from the source of the St. Croix, answering better 
to the description given in the treaty of 1783 than those heretofore 
claimed by the United States, and so clearly identified as to remove all 
reasonable doubt, remains to be ascertained. No enquiry into this fact, 
with a view to apply it to the respective and conflicting pretensions of 
the parties, has hitherto been made. It was under these circumstances, 
and with such impressions, that Mr. Livingston was authorized to pro- 
pose to Sir Charles R. Vaughan, for the consideration of his govern- 
ment, thata new commission should be appointed, consisting of an equal 
number of commissioners, with an umpire selected by some friend] 
sovereign from among the most skilful men in Europe, to decide on all 
points in which they might disagree ; or a commission entirely composed 
of scientific Europeans, selected by a friendly sovereign, to be attended 
in the survey and examination of the country by agents appointed by the 
der The adoption of this course would, it was urged, have the 

nefit of strict impartiality in the commissioners’ local knowledge and 
high professional skill, which, though heretofore separately called into 
action, have never before been combined for the solution of the question.” 


It is due to Mr. M‘Lane, however, to observe, that he stated 
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the proposition in a more careful and guarded manner than it 
was limited by Mr. Livingston, or than proved acceptable to Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan ; thus—“ In all questions of boundaries of 
tracts and countries designated by natural objects, the plain and 
universal rule of surveying is, first, to find the natural object, 
and then to reach it by the nearest direct course from any given 
point, and with the least possible departure from the particular 
course called for in the original deed or treaty.” This, we 
think, serves to explain the practical difficulty found by Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan in closing with the origina] proposition of 
Mr. Livingston before he had fairly got hold of it; and we 
think it, at the same time, no more than just also to quote the 
full and well-considered reply which it is evident Sir Charles 
R. Vaughan was instructed to make to the rather strong state- 
ment respecting this universal rule of surveying. 


“His majesty’s government think it right, with regard to this propo- 
sition, in the first place to say, that, however just and reascnable the rule 
of surveying here stated by Mr. M‘Lane may seem, they do not consider 
that rule to be so generally established and recognized as Mr. M‘Lane 
assumes il*to be. His majesty’s government, indeed, do not recollect 
any case similar to the present in which the principle here asserted has 
been actually put in practice, but, on the contrary, they remember a case, 
not merely analogous to that which is now under discussion, but arising 
out of the same article of the same treaty of 1783, in which this supposed 
rule was inverted by the agents of the American government itself. The 
treaty of 1783 declared that the line of boundary was to proceed from 
the Lake of the Woods, “in a due west course, to the river Mississippi.” 
It was afterwards ascertained, by actual survey, that even the sources of 
the Mississippi lie south of the latitude of the Lake of the Woods; and 
that, consequently, it would be impossible to reach the Mississippi by 
any line drawn due west from that lake. In order to escape from the 
difficulty thus encountered, it was urged by the American commissioners 
that the natural object, the Mississippi, should be wholly disregarded ; 
and in the final settlement of that part of the boundary, as it was fixed 
by the second article of the convention of October 20, 1818, the prin- 
ciple now contended for by the American government was reversed ; 
for, instead of the natural object being made the primary, and the con- 
necting line the secondary em the natural object—namely, the river 
Mississippi—was put out of consideration; and the connecting line— 
namely, the line to be drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods— 
was converted into a primary element of the boundary. It was demon- 
strated that such a line never could reach the Mississippi at all; but, 
instead of adhering to the source of the Mississippi, as one fixed point, 
and drawing a new connecting line to it from the Lake of the Woods, 
which was the other fixed point, the commissioners adhered to the arbi- 
trary line to be drawn due west from the lake, and wholly abandoned 
the Mississippi, though that river was specifically mentioned in the treaty 
as a land-mark.” 


As a matter preliminary to any further proceeding, therefore 
—-making no other reference to the last posture of the pending 
negotiation, and keeping always in view the necessity of the 
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American government being provided with sufficient powers to 
carry any future arrangement into execution—Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan was instructed to claim from our government an 
acquiescence, in the first place, in the decisions pronounced by 
the arbiter upon all those points which he had decided. And, 
moreover, as the groundwork of any further steps in the busi- 
ness, as Mr. M‘Lane was led to understand, it would be neces- 
sary not only to adopt the decisions of the arbiter upon the 
second and third main points referred, but also the opinions 
expressed by the arbiter upon the subordinate questions which 
he had determined, in order to show negatively that there were 
no certain rules or conditions for fixing the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, or for finding the highlands along which the boun- 
dary was to be drawn. It was insisted that the two parties 
ought to make the acceptance of the opinion on these points the 
basis, as well whether they should agree to divide the territory 
between them—in the mode recommended by the arbiter, or in 
any other proportion—or should still try to trace the boundary 
in strict conformity with the terms of the treaty; and that, with- 
out this, no useful or satisfactory result could be anticipated 
from the plan proposed by the American government. 

These points, or conditions, upon which the further progress 
of the negotiation was to depend, were seven in number. But 
without spending any breath upon the details, we may merely 
remark that the reasoning of Mr. M‘Lane in reply, in the most 
temperate and friendly tone, is equally clear and conclusive— 
that the effect of adopting these preliminaries, so far from aiding 
and promoting a determination of the boundary, according to 
the treaty of 1783, supposing that to be the object of it, would 
be entirely subversive of it. Nothing can more calmly and 
completely expose the fallaciousness—and, in short, the absurd- 
ity—of adopting, as guides to the right determination of the 
question at issue, certain ideas by which the arbiter had not 
only confessedly failed to come to any positive decision upon 
the subject itself, but had succeeded in persuading himself that 
there was no proper ground for coming to any correct conclu- 
sion about it whatever. Such a course of reasoning was upon 
the face of it necessarily to be distrusted; and if it was not 
proper rather to be reviewed, and pains taken to revise it, at 
least by such further lights as might be thrown upon it, the 
arbiter himself would seem to have sufficiently proscribed and 
forbidden the exclusive employment of the same peculiar means 
by which he had so completely precluded and disabled himself 
from coming to a determination of the matter in controversy. 

This is one of those cases in which a single brick may serve 
as a specimen of the structure. The main question with which 
the mind of the arbiter laboured was, where the highlands 
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of the treaty were to be found—whether north or south of the 
St. John. He had no difficulty in finding that there were lands 
high enough in the first place to answer the description on the 
north, or upper side; but he also found that there were high- 
lands on the lower side, between the St. John and Penobscot— 
as there undoubtedly are in all the interior of Maine—and that 
there are streams departing from them in various directions ;— 
there being this difference, however :: that the heights of land 
upon this side divide waters flowing into the St. John from 
other waters flowing into the same river St. John only—all dis- 
charging on the same side into the Atlantic, and none at all 
into the St. Lawrence. But then the opinion of the arbiter 
being, that the treaty required an immediate division of rivers 
by the highlands, and was not satisfied by an immediate divi- 
sion in one direction—viz: of streams descending into the St. 
Lawrence,—and a mediate or intermediate division through 
tributaries of the St. John and Ristigouche, upon the other ; 
each of these ranges of highlands, as he reasons, in consequence 
fulfils one of the conditions belonging to the treaty description, 
and fails to fulfil the other ;—or, in other words, so far as the 
opinion of the arbiter went, half of a lateral section of these 
highlands was on one side of the St. John, and half on the 
other. An absolute geographical impossibility also existed in 
his view of finding highlands uniting the requisite qualities on 
the eastern quarter from the St. John; and finally he came to 
the conclusion that the Ristigouche was not an Atlantic river— 
neither was the St. John. And yet, upon the other hand, as 
the opinion of the arbiter very remarkably asserts, “it can- 
not be sufficiently explained how—if the high contracting par- 
ties intended, in 1783, to establish the boundary at the south of 
the river St. John—that river, to which the territory in dispute 
is in a great measure indebted for its distinctive character, has 
been neutralized and set aside.” Sir Charles R. Vaughan very 
sensibly admits the difficulty of “attempting to give a clear 
exposition of the meaning of that passage in the award, where 
it 1s stated, that it would be hazardous to comprehend the rivers 
Ristigouche and St. John in those which fall directly into the 
Atlantic ocean.” ‘The researches of others, however, may pos- 
sibly prove more successful into the rather abstruse meaning of 
this recondite text; and we therefore shall leave it on record as 
understood to be extracted from the original translation. 


“That if, in contradistinction to the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence, it had been proper, agreeably to the language 
ordinarily used in geography, to comprehend the rivers falling into the 
bays Fundy and des Chaleurs with those emptying themselves directly 
into the Atlantic ocean; in the generical denomination of rivers falling 
into the Atlantic ocean, it would be hazardous to include into the species 
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belonging to that class the rivers St. John and Ristigouche, which the 
line claimed at the north of the river St. John divides immediately from 
rivers emptying themselves into the river St. Lawrence—not with other 
rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean, but alone; and thus to apply, in 
interpreting the limitation established by the treaty, where each word 
must have a meaning, to two exclusively special cases—and where no 
mention is made of the genus (genre), a generical expression which 
would ascribe to them a broader meaning,” &c. 


It is singular, indeed, that the St. John should thus be doomed 
to disappear, under the process of discovering the highlands 
somewhere in the region that receives from that river what the 
arbiter terms its distinctive character. Striking out this river, 
and thus neutralizing the tract of country through which it 
passes in regard to the description of the treaty, according to 
this kind of reasoning, the consequence is stated to be, in a 
political point of view—by Sir Charles R. Vaughan to Mr. 
M‘Lane, at the recommencement of the correspondence in Feb- 
ruary, 1834—that “the territory which lies between the high- 
lands claimed by Great Britain, and those claimed by the United 
States respectively, is not the absolute property of either party, 
but is, in some proportion or other hereafter to be determined, 
the property of both ;—that the territory, if not entirely British, 
is not entirely American, and therefore is not such territory as 
the American government can be precluded by the constitution 
from relinquishing.” 

The correspondence between Sir Charles R. Vaughan and 
Mr. M‘Lane ended in March, 1834, and the subject was renewed 
in December, by a communication from the former to Mr. For- 
syth, in which the government of the United States was called 
upon to concur with that of Great Britain in putting a con- 
struction upon the terms of the treaty, that the Atlantic rivers, 
which were to guide in searching for the highlands described 
in the treaty, were those rivers which fall into the sea to the 
westward of the mouth of the river St. Croix. And the British 
minister was instructed to represent to Mr. Forsyth, that a clear 
agreement between the two governments on this point was con- 
sidered to be an indisputable (probably indispensable) prelimi- 
nary to the institution of any new mode of proceeding. This 
requirement is conveyed in the following positive terms :— 


“ The decision of this point turns upon the interpretation of the words 
of a treaty, and not upon the operations of surveyors; and his majesty’s 
government having once submitted this point, in common with others, 
to the judgment of an impartial arbiter, by whose award they have de- 
clared themselves ready to abide, they cannot now consent to refer it to 
any other arbitration.” 


The argument urged by the British government against con- 
sidering the St. John as one of the rivers flowing into the 
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Atlantic, is, that it delivers its waters into the Bay of Fundy; 
and that the Bay of Fundy is not only distinct by nature from 
the Atlantic ocean, but that the distinction was recognized by 
the treaty of 1783, in the mention of the river St. Croix, as the 
eastern boundary of the United States, having its mouth in the 
Bay of Fundy, and the mouths of the two rivers, St. Croix 
and St. Mary, forming the extreme limits of the United States, 
being respectively designated as “touching the Bay of Fundy 
and the Atlantic ocean.” This was the principal argument that 
Sir Charles R. Vaughan was instructed to reproduce, and on 
which he appears disposed to rest. 

It will, doubtless, be remembered that there were a number 
of streams in that quarter, which, at some time or other, took the 
name of St. Croix. Where the French landed, they set up the 
cross. ‘The whole debateable country, lying indefinitely be- 
tween the Penobscot and St. John, had, at some time, got the 
general name of St. Croix, as the territory below the Kenne- 
beck had acquired that of Sagadahock. The Sagadahock grant 
was originally bounded upon a certain place, called St. Croix ; 
and while Mr. Jay, who was of French extraction himself, once 
seriously entertained the idea that the St. John itself was to be 
considered the St. Croix, it has been seriously insisted by the 
British, upon the footing of the old French pretensions against 
their own ancient provincial claims, that the Penobscot was the 
river which ought to have been established as the river St. 
Croix. It is further to be recollected, that there was no river 
which had then acquired the popular designation of St. Croix. 
The river now dignified and known by that name was, till lately, 
called the Schooduck. There was sufficient reason, there- 
fore, for adopting the additional descriptive circumstance of its 
being the river running into the Bay of Fundy, if it was only 
to denote that it was not into Penobscot bay ;—a point that was 
almost pretended by Great Britain in 1798. It served, also, to 
identify it with the corresponding river boundary bearing the 
same name in the original grant to Sir William Alexander, 
which described the same bay. The old line of Nova Scotia 
was drawn, by that grant, from Cape Sable across the entrance 
or mouth of this bay to the supposed St. Croix. And, in the 
re-establishment of that province by the commission to Governor 
Wilmot, in 1763, it was bounded “by a line drawn from Cape 
Sable, across the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, to the mouth of 
the river St. Croix—by the said river to its source,” &c. The 
line accordingly adopted by the treaty of 1783, was “to be 
drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its mouth in 
the Bay of Fundy, to its source,” &c. This explains itself suffi- 
ciently. The object was to designate the river St. Croix as 
having its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, in conformity to the 
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ancient descriptions ; and, at the same time, it served to guard 
the United States against the revival of any stale pretension to 
set up any river out of the Bay of I’undy. It corresponds, also, 
with the designation which had been given to that river, in 
sundry acts of council and parliament, for purposes relating to 
trade and navigation, before the treaty of 1783. 

But this argument, such as it is, does not touch the St. John. 
No such designation was ever applied to that river by any public 
act; no question ever arose, or could arise, where that river 
had its mouth; nor is there any occasion to extract it from the 
general description under which it had always gone, as one of 
the rivers falling into the Atlantic. The St. John was always 
considered as one of the rivers delineated in the proclamation 
of 1763, and afterwards under the Quebec act of 1774, as one 
of the divided rivers defining the highland or southern bound- 
ary of Quebec. All this, it is to be remembered, was fully ad- 
mitted in settling the St. Croix ; and the St. John may well be 
a river flowing into the Atlantic, although the St. Croix is 
marked as having its mouth in the Bay of Fundy. The St. 
Croix was not signified either by the proclamation of 1763, or 
the treaty of 1783, as one of the class of rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic. The position, that the St. John does not flow into 
the Atlantic, because it flows through the Bay of Fundy, might as 
well be carried to the extent of laying it down, as a general rule 
of geography, that none of our large rivers, such as the Penobs- 
cot, the Connecticut and Hudson, the Delaware and Chesapeake, 
are rivers flowing into the Atlantic, because they pour into 
estuaries which have their respective names as bays—or into 
Long Island sound. Indeed, none of the rivers described in 
the proclamation of 1763 would be found to fall into the Atlantic 
for the same general reason, if it hold good in this instance. 

In respect to this, there is a suggestion ventured by Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan, in an early part of his correspondence 
with Mr. M‘Lane, with considerable coolness and courage. It 
is as follows :— 


“It should be recollected that Great Britain has hitherto insisted 
upon the highlands of the treaty of 1783 being sought for exclusively 
south of the St. John’s river; and she denies the claim of the United 
States to any territory north of the St. John’s. The omission of all 
mention of so remarkable a feature in the boundary, as the intersection 
of that river, both in the treaty and in the accounts extant of the negotia- 
tion, justifies the inference that the commissioners, who formed the 
a did not contemplate the existence north of the St. John’s of the 
highlands which they described.” 


It would be a little too much to say, in point of fact, that the 
negotiators of the treaty of 1783 did not contemplate the exist- 
ence of the highlands they described north of the St. John. 
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That the British government even had hitherto insisted on the 
inconsistent position of their being south of that river, is quite 
too strong an assumption, also, if it is meant to refer back to 
any period before the treaty of Ghent, or even so long ago as 
the date of the treaty itself. There is, at least, one account of 
the negotiation extant, which shows that all trace of so remark- 
able a feature in the geography of the country as the St. John 
was not entirely lost sight of,—namely, the testimony of Mr. 
Jay, who proposed to adopt that river as the eastern boundary 
of Massachusetts. So far, on the contrary, from its not being 
contemplated then, or being considered extraordinary after- 
wards, that the line should cross the St. John from the head of 
the St. Croix to the highlands, it was distinctly so recognised, 
and explicitly admitted more than twenty years afterwards, as 
has been observed, in the confidential correspondence between 
the British agent and minister then in this country. It was 
never so much as doubted that such was the case till long after 
the year 1798, nor questioned, indeed, till after the treaty of 
Ghent. Some allowance might be made, in the present state 
of diplomatic discussion, for an argumentative supposition of 
this sort; but after all the evidence that exists upon this head, 
arising from histories, and records, and maps, of the time, and 
all up to that time, which are certainly among the best and 
most authentic documents upon the subject, and the most 
satisfactory elements of the negotiation extant-—fortified and 
confirmed, as they are, by universal contemporaneous and con- 
tinued long subsequent understanding, and exposition—at this 
age, and at this day, to broach an idea upon the high authority 
of a minister of Great Britain, that there is justifiable ground 
for inference that the commissioners who formed the treaty of 
1783, did not contemplate the existence of the highlands de- 
scribed by them north of the St. John, really borders somewhat 
upon the marvellous. 

Nothing, certainly, should always be more open to investiga- 
tion than the question of intention. This has always been 
considered as the pole-star in the interpretation of compacts of 
all kinds, whether private or public. Even the rule of resorting 
to the monument, where that is given, in preference to the line 
by which it is to be reached, is one which is adopted as sub- 
servient to that great object. And it never can be lost sight of, 
so long as the memory of this question shall be preserved 
<< the records and traditions of mankind, that it was, and is, 
and always must be, strictly and purely a question of intention, 
and nothing more or less ;——the true and actual intention of the 
framers of the treaty of 1783, and not any forced, fictitious, or 
artificial intention. It is, and always must remain, among the 
memorabilia of this question, that it never was raised until a 
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long period after the publication of the treaty, in the under- 
standing and application of which, on this particular topic, there 
had never been any dissent or doubt.. If it had not been so 
understood and acquiesced in, in the determination of the St. 
Croix in 1798, that question might have taken a very different 
turn—if, indeed, it could have come to any determination at 
all. It was an egregious error into which Sir Charles R. 
Vaughan was led, in his correspondence with Mr. Livingston, 
to suppose that this was a discussion which had occupied the 
two governments, from time to time, for upwards of forty years; 
and thence gravely to infer, as there might be some ground at 
that rate for doing, that it was time to set such a long, per- 
plexed, and interminable question at rest, by an abandonment 
of the defective description of boundary in the treaty. The 
truth is, that no such thing as narrowing or varying that de- 
scription of boundary was ever thought or conceived of, until 
after an opening for this purpose, in the way of fact, appeared 
to be afforded by the events of the war of 1812. The first de- 
monstration of any such design was by the seizure of Castine, 
and occupation of the river Penobscot. ‘To this succeeded the 
lofty position of the uti possidetis, as one of the conditions of 
peace. That being relinquished, with certain other remarkable 
pretensions trenching on our western lake and national frontier 
barriers, then came a direct and undisguised request for a 
barcation of the boundary in question, which has since, and 
not, as Sir Charles R. Vaughan supposed, before, been a subject 
of discussion. In the last resort, there was intimated the hesi- 
tating expression of a diplomatic doubt, whether that remote 
nook upon the map of the district of Maine, which intercepted 
the ordinary route of communication between New Brunswick 
and Lower Canada, did really, of right, belong to the state of 
Massachusetts. We may pass by all that was published at 
and about the same period, in the way of pushing the British 
government to the point of making that demand, for the sake of 
taking security against the inordinate ambition of the United 
States :—and we return to the simple issue of intention, ac- 
knowledged to be a test, by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, upon 
which the government of the United States have once and 
again offered to unite with that of Great Britain, whether the 
highlands, which were contemplated at the time of the treaty, 
existed, in truth, and were believed to exist, on the north or 
south side of the St. John. On this subject there is certainly 
one plain principle, applicable to the interpretation of ancient 
instruments, which is current in our code of municipal law, 
and is of as high solemnity and observance as any one relating 
to mere courses and monuments ; viz. that terms shall be taken 
in the sense in which they were employed at the time, and that 
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they shall be deemed to have acquired that signification in 
which they have uniformly been received by contemporaneous 
usage and long-continued understanding. It is sufficient to say 
that this principle was most distinctly declared and maintained 
by the British government, through their agent, under the 
treaty of 1794, in application to the descriptive terms of that 
treaty upon this subject, and in comparison of them with the 
same terms used in the proclamation of 1763, and the parlia- 
ment act of 1774, as constituting the common dividing boundary 
of Quebec, or Canada, and Nova Scotia, viz.— 

“ His majesty’s government must be supposed to have used the 
terms describing these boundaries in the sense in which they had 
been ss understood by the British nation, and recognized in 

ocuments and acts of government, In this sense, and in no 
other, could they have been then understood, or can they now be.” 

The idea of abandoning the description of the treaty, as 
totally defective, and renouncing it entirely, as a rule for disco- 
vering the boundary, is one that will never answer. With all 
the disposition, real and putative, on the part of our govern- 
ment, to adopt any amicable and available expedient, this is 
quite a strain beyond them. ‘Their course should undoubtedly 
be more by the card. Neither is it likely that there will ever 
be a second diagram delivered after the similitude of the former. 
Nor can it be conceded, as insisted by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, 
that to carry the treaty into strict execution is physically or 
geographically impossible: while it may be agreed that there 
do exist constitutional difficulties which have not yet been sur- 
mounted, that prevent the government of the United States 
from yielding to a compromise. We cannot, indeed, but think 
that the same exertion which has been employed in overcoming 
the constitutional difficulties might kave been more profitably 
bestowed in surmounting those obstacles which have seemed to 
stand in the way of a just and faithful execution of the treaty 
of 1783. Indeed, we are not quite sure that, if so much reliance 
had not been placed upon the favourable disposition of the 
American cabinet to relieve the case from those constitutional 
embarrassments, the English government might have made 
some nearer approach to an agreement with our own upon 
some mode for the solution of this international controversy. 
As it is, time has been lost, and the determination has only 
been rendered more distant, possibly more hopeless. 

It is apparent that the British government, by declining to 
agree upon the adoption of any mutual means for determining 
this question, except upon the terms of a strict and new con- 
vention, manifest, in the first place, a want of moral confidence 
in the firmness and soundness of their position ; and secondly, 
that they have compelled the government of the United States 
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to plant their defence entirely upon its true ground—the united 
spirit and letter of the treaty of 1783. One would certainly be 
a little surprised to learn, as we are led to infer from this corre- 
spondence, that no regular enquiries should have been prose- 
cuted, in the course of the long time—though somewhat less 
than forty years—that this question has been under discussion, 
for the great highland division of boundary, except at some one 
or two distant, detached points. The subject seems not to have 
been regarded as one of a connected and continuous line of 
boundary, but as a search after certain specific insulated and 
independent projections. These being found, it may have 
been presumed, and we suppose it was on one side, that the 
rest would follow, or might be taken for granted—and so a 
peaceful end put to the whole enquiry. But such has obviously 
not been the operation of the proceedings that have been insti- 
tuted. Of the character of this enquiry, no more striking proof 
need perhaps be given, than the mode in which the king of the 
Netherlands dened from the case laid before him, to seek the 
solution of the propositions submitted to him; not by one 
vigorous, direct, and comprehensive intellectual effort, or plain 
act of the understanding upon the whole breadth of the pre- 
mises, but by a series of artificial inductions,—a course of 
minute, subtle, metaphysical analysis, from which nothing 
could be expected but refined and elaborate results. So far as 
there exists any rational room for enquiry, whether the face of 
the country answers to the description of the treaty, we cannot 
see any thing fairer than the offer of our government to leave it 
to a commission of skilful, scientific Europeans, if the British 
government choose, to examine and ascertain its character, and 
to decide how far it comported with the terms of the treaty. 
This is undoubtedly the true mode for the removal of any un- 
certainty. We think, also, that the resolution adopted by the 
senate, that it was yet practicable to ascertain the line of boun- 
dary according to the treaty of 1783, was not only entitled to 
respect as an expression of their opinion, but that it rendered it 
proper, moreover, at least to exhaust every reasonable method 
of discovery before resorting to the extreme and violent expe- 
dient of dividing the territory in dispute. How far, with an 
earnest co-operation on the part of the British government, the 
object of a fair and equitable settlement of the boundary in dis- 
pute might have been attainable by a faithful prosecution of the 
plan proposed, remains a problem which that government, after 
much deliberation, refused to unite in resolving, except upon 
certain conditions and qualifications, to which the president 
could not by any possibility bring his mind to consent. The 
plan proposed to be pursued, it will be observed, was simply 
one of fact, an enquiry into the plain and simple fact, as stated 
VOL. xx.—wno. 40. 59 
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by Mr. Forsyth, “ whether there are highlands to be found in a 
northwesterly course from the source of the river St. Croix, 
answering better to the description given in the treaty of 1783, 
than those heretofore claimed by the United States, and so 
clearly identified as to remove all reasonable doubt.” ‘This is 
certainly vague enough under the terms of the treaty, and yet 
it seems to answer the honest purpose of enquiry. No enquiry, 
however, we learn, into this fact, with a view to apply it to the 
respective and conflicting pretensions of the parties, it is further 
stated by Mr. Forsyth, had hitherto been made. ‘The British 
government, while, as afterwards avowed by Mr. Bankhead, 
they were fully aware that the award of the king of the Nether- 
lands was not an absolute decision upon the main point in the 
submission to him, still persisted in claiming the concurrence of 
the United States in adopting the unavailable process, by which 
the arbiter announced that he could come to no conclusion. 
We quote a passage from Mr. Forsyth’s first letter to Sir 
Charles R. Vaughan upon this point, which is plain and to the 
purpose :— 


“If his majesty’s government are so firm in the belief that a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the disputed line of boundary, according to the treaty 
of 1783, is so clearly impracticable as to render all future efforts to that 
end unavailing, and had, oa that account, declined the offer made by the 
rape he might not have had cause to complain. But it appeared to 

im to be exceedingly unreasonable that he should be asked to adopt, in 
the prosecution of a proposed plan for the ascertainment of a true boun- 
dary as prescribed by the treaty, those suggestions and opinions of the 
arbiter, by which alone he had brought his mind to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the boundaries prescribed could not be located; more 
especially so, when the president sincerely dissented from the correct- 
ness of those opinions; and when, in addition thereto, the admission of 
some of then might, as understood by and following the previous pre- 
tensions of his majesty’s government, establish, as the true boundary of 
the treaty of 1783, the fine claimed by Great Britain, yet declared by the 
arbiter himself, the adoption of whose opinions was thus asked, to be 
towards the United States unjust and inequitable, and not comporting 
with the obligations and intentions of the parties to that instrument. 
Sir Charles R. Vaughan was informed by Mr. M‘Lane of the reasons 
upon which this opinion of the president was founded, and his majesty’s 
government invoked not to persist in requiring conditions to which the 
president could not assent. The president is pleased to find that the 
frank and conciliatory spirit in which this was done has been duly appre- 
ciated by his majesty’s government, and sincerely regrets that they were 
not also found to possess sufficient force and justice to induce it to with- 
draw ~=jomee | the objectionable conditions. Such, he is concerned to 
find, has not been the case; but that, on the contrary, while it has pleased 
his majesty’s government to waive, for the present, six of the seven 
opinions referred to, the remaining one, among the most important of 
them all, is still insisted upon.” 


This remaining point, the most important of the whole, thus 
insisted upon as the final sine gua non, related to the question 
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concerning the character of the St. John and Ristigouche, as 
falling within the class of Atlantic rivers. To obviate the dif- 
ficulty attached to this condition, Mr. Forsyth was instructed 
to propose that it should be made a subject of specifie submis- 
sion to the decision of impartial commissioners ; and in respect 
to the general object of enquiry with which it would be con- 
nected, he declared that the president despaired of finding a 
better constituted tribunal than the one proposed. ‘This propo- 
sition was declined, by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, as being too 
unpromising to attract the favourable attention of either party ; 
and in making this last communication to Mr. Forsyth before 
his departure, in May, 1835, he intimated that the suggestion 
which he had formerly conveyed to Mr. M‘Lane, in favour of 
abandoning the defective description of the boundary contained 
in the treaty, and of substituting a more convenient conventional 
line than had been claimed on either side, or recommended by 
the king of the Netherlands, was ventured without instructions 
from his government. And he concludes his last communica- 
tion with saying :—- 

“His majesty’s government must acknowledge, and will duly appre- 
ciate, the friendly spirit and the unwearied endeavours of the president 
to remove the only difficulty which remains in the relations with the 
United States; and it is to be lamented that the two governments cannot 
coincide in the opinion that the object is attainable by the last proposal 
of the president, as it is in his power to offer, in alleviation of the hope- 
less task of tracing the line of the treaty to which the senate has advised 
that any further negotiation with the British government should be 
restricted. 

* As to any proposition which it may be the wish of the government 
of the United States to receive from his majesty’s government, respect- 
ing a conventional substitute for the line of the treaty of 1783, the con- 
stant allusion in the correspondence which has taken place to constitu- 
tional difficulties in the way of the executive treating for any other line 
than one conformable with that of the treaty, until the consent of the 
state of Maine is obtained, seems to point out the necessity, in the first 
instance, of attaining that object, which must be undertaken, exclusively, 
by the general government of the United States.” 


The disclaimer by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, just alluded to, 
is to be regarded, we imagine, rather in its diplomatic light; 
and it seems to assume this aspect somewhat more from the 
sequel to the negotiation, which was left to be conducted, upon 
his retirement, by Mr. Bankhead. 'This was a political move- 
ment on the part of the masters, to be expounded not through 
the mouth of the principal, but the subordinate. Without 
further preface, the next proceeding was the very singular 
offer to accede to the president’s proposal for a commission of 
exploration and survey; provided the commissioners should be 
instructed to search for highlands, upon the character of which 
~—without requiring either party to give up its interpretation 
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of the river question—no doubt could exist on either side. 
What there was promising in such a proposition, when the 
parties had seemed to differ about every thing of a practical 
character, it may not be so easy at once to perceive. Such a 
delicate point of the case was not approached, of course, with- 
out considerable circumlocution ; and after the dignified and 
honest remonstrance, already quoted, of Sir Charles R. Vaughan, 
= departing from the due north line as an equal violation 
of the express terms of the treaty and the so much talked of 
rights of the state of Maine, and knowing that there are no 
a in that nor any near direction, upon the character of 
which both parties would be likely to agree as being free from 
doubt, curiosity is naturally prompted to penetrate and discover 
the real import and signification of such an offer. 'T’o compre- 
hend the object apparently intended to be compassed, we may 
have to return and resume the former train of the negotiation. 

In the more elaborate part of the double communication 
transmitted by Sir Charles R. Vaughan to the department of 
state, dated February LOth, 1834; and which was apparently 
prepared with much care and deliberation by the British 
cabinet at home, to be delivered by him, as it was, in company 
with his own observations, we find the following paragraph :— 


“ Now every thing which is known of the geography of the country, 
tends to show that no such highlands can be found in that particular 
meridian; and the American government, almost admitting that fact, 
suggests that the required highlands should be sought for in a north- 
westerly direction from the ascertained spot. No doubt can east that, 
by going far enough éo the westward, such highlands as those required 
by the treaty could be found, because it is well known that the high 
ground in the neighbourhood of the source of the St. John’s divides the 
Kennebec, which falls into the Atlantic, from the Chaudiére, which falls 
into the St. Lawrence.” 


Here we have it in plain terms. Italics, of course, are not 
employed in diplomatic communications; but these are the high- 
lands about which, in the words of both the above papers, “no 
doubt could exist” And the proposal, therefore, simply resolves 
itself into a direct line, to be drawn by the commissioners, from 
the monument at the present source of the St. Croix, to the 
high land, dividing the sources of the Kennebec and the Chau- 
diére, as one of those rivers, without doubt, falls into the 
Atlantic, and the other into the St. Lawrence. The line thus 
proposed to be drawn, can hardly be distinguished from a 

arallel of latitude; and it ranges along the head of a large 

y of townships, laid out by Massachusetts and Maine, above 
the Bingham purchase, below the forty-sixth degree. ‘This line 
commences some fifty miles below Mars Hill, strikes Moun 
Katahdin ; intersects both branches of the Penobscot, cutting 
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off its principal lakes and tributaries, as low as the mouth of the 
Seboois river ; and throws the whole of the country above that 
line, therefore, into the dominions of Great Britain. The angle 
formed by this parallel and the original meridian of the St. 
Croix is, of course, one not far from ninety degrees—just 
double the diagram, or at least double what could have been 
dreamed of in the delineation of the diagram. ‘The meridian, 
or north line from the St. Croix, according to this plan, vanishes 
entirely. Indeed, the due north line becomes a due west line ; 
and the northwest angle of Nova Scotia is to be formed either 
upon the eastern or western extremity of the line, at the start- 
ing or the terminating point, if, by any sort of regard to the 
phraseology of the treaty, it can be supposed to be formed at all. 

There is no doubt that there is a point of the highlands upon 
which both parties have been perfectly agreed, and that is the 
only point—namely, that which was indicated by Sir Charles 
R. Vaughan in the former communication, and referred to in 
the general manner mentioned by Mr. Bankhead. There is a 
broken range or body of highlands rising after leaving the head 
of the Connecticut river, and extending along in directions 
more or less oblique between Arnold’s river and the little lakes 
Magantic and Macanamok, which form the western feeders of 
the Chaudiére, and, also, the rivers Du Loup and Metgarmette, 
all upon the Canadian side (although they would hardly sus- 
tain the logic of the arbiter as flowing immediately into the St. 
Lawrence) flowing into the Chaudiére, and the head waters of 
the Kennebec, upon the American side. 'The broad difference 
between the two parties begins just at the place where the head 
waters of the Penobscot divide and part off from the west—and 
where the range of highlands stretches off toward the north and 
east, which has always been laid down upon the maps—and 
where, again, other heights of land are said by the British 
claimants to be presented more to the south and east, between 
the Penobscot and St. John. Detached heights of land, and 
some, it is probable, of considerable elevation, existing along 
that inter-river region, have been connected together by the 
form of the British claim in order to create a continuous line of 


boundary. ‘This latter supposed line meanders between the — 


numerous interlocking waters of the Aroostook and Seboois, 
and other streams entering into the Penobscot, until, by one 
means and another, catching from point to point, and leaping 
all intervening spaces, it is imagined to reach Mars Hill. 
Between the contiguous sources of some of those streams, it 
may be observed, there are portages, or carrying places; and at 
some of these portages, and we believe it is well ascertained at 
the principal ones, especially between the contiguous sources of 
the farthest branches of the Penobscot and St. John, which are 
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but a short interval apart, there lies nothing but low, swampy 
ground. North of this hypothetical range of highlands, lies 
the field or area of the British clairn; and the offer which Mr. 
Bankhead was iustructed to make, in the shape of a modifica- 
tion of the president’s proposal, would embrace all that district, 
and considerably more. 

The only apparent difference between a parallel of latitude 
and a straight line from the head of the St. Croix to the only 
highlands, upon the character of which the parties could possi- 
bly be agreed, would, at the utmost, be the breadth between the 
head waters of the Kennebec and the western head of the Penob- 
scot, which would not vary very essentially from a right angle 
with a meridian from the St. Croix. And this modification of 
the president’s proposal, whatever it meaut, was stated to be the 
only condition upon which the British government would con- 
sent to accede to it. But if this modification should not prove 
acceptable to the president, then the only alternative that re- 
mained, according to Mr. Bankhead’s instructions, would be 
simply a resort to the same measure which had before been 
ventured by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, it seems upon his own 
responsibility, namely, “to abandon altogether the attempt to 
draw a line in conformity with the words of the treaty of 1783, 
and to fix upon a conventional line to be drawn according to 
equitable principles, and with a view to the respective interests 
and convenience of the two parties.” In that event Mr. Bankhead 
was instructed to treat for an equal division of the territory in 
dispute between the respective claimants upon a plan consonant 
at once with the natural principles of equity and the natural 
features of the country ; and this happy and harmonious line of 
division was to be drawn due north as required by the treaty to 
the St. John, and along that river to its southwesternmost source, 
and thence to the head of Connecticut river. 

This overture of Mr. Bankhead is about the beginning of the 
end. It was in this last communication that the British govern- 
ment declared its own absolute renouncement of tlie territorial 
compromise recommended by the king of the Netherlands. Mr. 
Forsyth took a little time to think upon the novel scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Bankhead under the phrase of a modification ; and 
in his reply, without apparently undertaking exactly to define 
or to conceive in what manner or upon what principle the 
dividing line was to be drawn from one point to another, he 
plainly showed that his mind was open to any lights by which 
he might be more fully enabled to comprehend its operation. 
After a pertinent observation, that the award of the arbitrator 
being abandoned by both parties, the whole subject stood as 
if there had never been any submission of it, and after a refer- 
ence also to some recent grave events occurring (probably upon 
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the border of New Hampshire) to impress the importance of a 
speedy establishment of that part of the line, as to which the 
parties were nearly of accord, unless there was a prospect of an 
immediate adjustment of the whole controversy, Mr. Forsyth 
remarked that the president perceived in Mr. Bankhead’s note 
“no allusion to any portion of the line except that beginning at 
the source of the St. Croix, and terminating at the head of Connec- 
ticut river.” Supposing “this omission to bring into view the 
residue of the boundary line between the United States and the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty” to have been the result of 
a conviction that there was sufficient understanding between 
the parties on that part of the subject to bring it to a settlement 
as soon as might be desirable—and proposing to confine himself 
to the points touched in Mr. Bankhead’s note, Mr. Forsyth 
asks :— 

“ Can his majesty’s government expect the government of the United 
States to consent, before the selection of commissioners of examination 
and survey, and the appointment of an umpire to decide on the contin- 
gency of their disagreement, that the terminating point of the line run- 
ning due north from the source of the St. Croix is to be alone looked for 
on highlands which cannot be reached from the westernmost bend of 
the Bay des Chaleurs but by running directly across high mountains, 
deep valleys, and the large rivers that flow through them? Agreement 


between the United States and Great Britain on this point is impossible, 
while his majesty’s government continues to maintain this position.” 


We believe there has been some little exception taken at the 
eastward to the manner in which Mr. Forsyth appeared to 
entertain the overture of the British government for a division 
of the territory; and we are not quite sure that some of the 
forms of expression employed here and there in the course of 
the correspondence might not seem rather to have exceeded the 
necessary claims of diplomatic courtesy. Possibly the apparent 
assent of Mr. Forsyth to this new equity doctrine, of making a 
fair division of disputed property among contending claimants, 
might wear the aspect of too much facility, supposing it to have 
been gravely expressed. But taking the whole paragraph 
together, in connection with the subsequent comment, and 
especially with the counter project for the proposed conven- 
tional boundary upon the St. John, notwithstanding the serious 
air of diplomatic civility and almost simplicity with which it 
is pervaded, it may be reasonably doubted whether Mr. Forsyth 
really meant to commit himself by any superfluous demonstra- 
tion of reverence towards the principle assumed and advanced, 
under these extraordinary circumstances. The whole of the 
passage on this subject in Mr. Forsyth’s letter is as follows :— 


“ That equity, in disputes about territory, when both parties are satis- 
fied of the justice of their respective pretensions, requires a fair division 
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of the disputed property, is a truth the president freely admits ; but the 
undersigned is instructed to remind Mr. Bankhead of what has been 
heretofore stated, that in a conventional line the wishes and interests of 
the state of Maine were to be consulted, and that the president cannot, 
in justice to himself or to that state, make any proposition utterly irre- 
concilable with her previously well-known opinions on the subject. 
His majesty’s government will not have forgotten that the principle of 
compromise and equitable division was adopted by the king of the 
Netherlands in the line recommended by him to the parties; a line 
rejected by the United States, because unjust to Maine; and yet the 
line proposed by the king of the Netherlands gave to Great Britain little 
more than two millions, while the proposition row made by his Britannic 
majesty’s government secures to Great Britain of the disputed land more 
than four millions of acres. The division offered by Mr. Bankhead’s 
note is not in harmony with the equitable rule from which it is said to 
spring, and if it were in conformity with it, could not be accepted with- 
out disrespect to the previous decisions and just expectations of Maine. 
The president is far from supposing this proposition is founded upon a 
desire of his majesty’s government to acquire territory, or that the quan- 
tity of land secured to Great Britain in the proposed compromise was 
the leading motive to the offer made. His majesty’s government has no 
doubt made the offer without regard to the extent of the territory falling 
to the north or south of the St. John’s, from a belief that a change in the 
character of the boundary line, substituting a river for a highland boundary, 
would be useful in preventing territorial disputes in future. _Coinciding 
in this view of the subject, the president is nevertheless compelled to 
decline the boundary proposed, as inconsistent with the known wishes, 
rights, and decisions of the state. 

“With a view, however, to terminate at once all controversy; and 
satisfactorily, without regard to the extent of territory lost by one party 
or acquired by the other, to establish an unchangeable and definite and 
indisputable boundary, the president will, if his majesty’s government 
consents to it, apply to the state of Maine for its assent to make the river 
St. John’s, from its source to its mouth, the boundary between Maine 
and his Britannic majesty’s dominions in that part of North America.” 


This modification of the natural equity principle, although 
applying to a very strongly marked natural feature of the coun- 
try, was of course at once rejected as inadmissible. It would 
trench upon his majesty’s territory of New Brunswick. 'The 
British government had even refused to treat concerning the 
navigation of the St. John, as an integral portion of the question. 
The convenience to be consulted in any political arrangement 
for partition according to the natural principles of equity: and 
natural features of the country, related mainly to that of his 
Britannic majesty’s dominions, and was to be resolved rather 
upon the ideas of his majesty’s ministers. Now we have the 
most entire respect for the principle of this objection. It is 
founded on rights secured and guarantied by treaty. We have 
no right to go to the St. John below the meridian in any event. 
We acknowledge it would trench upon territory to which we 
have no pretension ; although we may insist that there are cer- 
tain ancient landmarks to which, in case the treaty delimitation 
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should be dissolved, the United States might well claim to be 
restored. Meantime it may be mentioned, that, in notifying to 
Mr. Forsyth that the proposition offered by him, to render the 
boundary a river one, by the St. John throughout, was one to 
which he was sure the British government would never agree, 
he intimated that perhaps Mr. Forsyth had not given to the 
modification which had just before been proposed by the British 
government to the plan suggested by the president the full 
weight to which it was entitled. To this Mr. Forsyth simply 
replied, that before consenting to such a modification, it would 
be necessary for the president to be more fully informed of the 
views of the British government in offering it. ‘This the more 
as the president. was to bear in mind, as it had been carefully 
inculcated upon him, that the office of the commission proposed 
by him was only regarded as an experimental one, not to be 
authorized to decide on points of difference, but merely to report 
the result of their labours to their respective governments, so 
as to pave the way for an ultimate settlement of the question. 

It may be observed, that all this latter part of the negotiation 
with Mr. Bankhead, to wit, touching the mode of looking for 
highlands, upon the description of which both parties were 
agreed—with the alternative offer of an equitable division of 
the disputed territory—and the overture to which it led from 
Mr. Forsyth of a line along the whole St. John—transpired 
after the communication of the president at the commencement 
of the session, that Great Britain declined to renew the negotia- 
tion, except upon certain preliminary conditions, which he 
judged to be incompatible with a satisfactory and rightful ad- 
justment of the controversy. The new method which Mr. 
Bankhead was instructed to propose had apparently been trans- 
mitted by the British government before they could be apprised 
of the president’s resolution to break the matter to congress, 
and invite thus their attention to the state of the negotiation. 
And upon whatever state of information the call which was 
made for the correspondence arose, we may suppose that the 
character of this additional portion of it—which certainly did 
not improve the complexion of that which preceded, nor render 
the whole of it any more palatable—created some motive to 
induce the president to comply with a request which he had 
considered it inexpedient to grant upon a former occasion ; and 
we may also presume that it formed a further reason, in the 
judgment of the senate, to which it was submitted as having 
been originally undertaken under their advice, to publish the 
whole negotiation. It is probable that this reference of the 
subject was not precisely anticipated by the British government; 
and that it was a conjuncture not provided for in the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Bankhead. 
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We know nothing really more admirable than the tone which 
the British government has maintained upon this claim—ad- 
vanced, as it has been, in the face of its own most conspicuous 
public acts, already of considerable antiquity as well as of the 
highest solemnity, and in the face, also, of its own contempora- 
neous and continued exposition of the terms contained in those 
authentic documents, proclaimed in the most distinct and un- 
equivocal manner, down to the determination of the river St. 
Croix, upon which that of the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
then depended. If there is any one characteristic more dis- 
tinctly impressed upon it than another, from first to last, it is 
that of boldness. This is the first, the second, and the third 
broad attribute stamped upon it. As the case now stands, it 
rests, on their part, not on the ground of the treaty, for that has 
been abandoned, but on the ground that the treaty itself is, in 
this respect, a dead letter, and that the space which is covered 
by the claim was a sort of dominium jacens, belonging to no- 
body, or at al] events, to nobody but themselves. It is no longer 
ag to be founded upon an intermediate range of high- 
ands dividing the waters of the Penobscot from those of the St. 
John—as though that could ever have served the terms of the 
treaty. Nothing more is said about Mars Hill; and all the 
argument that was offered before the arbiter upon that claim 
now rests upon the merely negative effect of his award, and the 
possession, to a certain point, of the river St. John. “A strong 
point on those claims,” said Sir Charles R. Vaughan, with some 
emphasis, “is the exclusive possession of the river St. John’s.” 
The sum, it seems, of all that was submitted to the king of the 
Netheriands is, that he did not find sufficient premises in the 
case, in the way in which it was prepared for him, to come to 
a decision of the point that was proposed to him; and, therefore, 
they say, that if they have no case of it, neither have we; that 
it is as if there had never been any treaty about it, and nothing 
remains but to divide the land between us upon certain fair 
principles, or to put a kind of — or sham construction upon 
the treaty, with a view to avoid what might otherwise be in the 
nature of a constitutional difficulty. 

It is rather a curious fact in the history of the negotiation of 
1783, that it was proposed, in the first place, to leave the settle- 
ment of the northeastern boundary to subsequent arrangement; 
but the boundary defined in the treaty was afterwards con- 
cluded to be adopted, in order, as it was expressed, to prevent 
disputes, and lay a firm foundation for future peace between 
the two countries. And it is certainly singular that such a sort 
of remote, posthumous result, as was thereby intended to be 
avoided, should, after all, have been raised out of the very 
terms by which it was to have been prevented. It is very 
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remarkable, too, that such a strange mischance should have 
occurred at the very point at which the boundary of the United 
States was to begin. But, supposing the treaty line to be can- 
celed on the Canadian side, in consequence of such gross 
defects of description, that according to the doctrine of the king 
of the Netherlands, as quoted and carried out by the organs of 
the British government, no such delimitation exists in that 
quarter, as was deemed to be described by the treaty, does it 
follow that Maine is, in fact, without any boundary upon the 
north, or that the United States are entitled to none but such as 
the British government may allow ? 

By the first article of the original treaty of peace, his Britannic 
majesty acknowledges the United States, naming New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, &c., to be free, sovereign, and independent 
states; and for himself, his heirs, and successors, relinquished 
all claims to the government, propriety, and territorial rights of 
the same, and every part thereof. ‘These territorial rights, &c. 
were determined by their original grants and charters, as they 
had been expounded and defined prior to the rise of those events 
and questions that led to the revolution. The authority of the 
Quebec act was never acknowledged by the colonies. The 
application of the proclamation of 1763 was not opposed, but it 
never was adopted any further than its terms were reduced to 
precision by the description of the treaty of 1783; and if that 
description signifies nothing now, no more does the antetype 
from which it was taken. The grant of Nova Scotia to Sir 
William Alexander went to the river St. Lawrence; and that was 
insisted upon by the government of Great Britain up to the cap- 
ture of Quebec. The adjoining territory of Sagadahock, origi- 
nally mentioned to have been granted to the duke of York, and 
annexed to the crown, by which it was afterwards united with 
Maine to the province of Massachusetts, was bounded on Nova 
Scotia, and extended likewise to the St. Lawrence. The due 
north line is still declared by the British government to be the 
western limit of Nova Scotia; and the ancient northwest angle 
of that province existed, until the autumn, at least, of 1763, (as 
it was pronounced by the king of the Netherlands,) upon the 
bank of the St. Lawrence. hither, also, was carried and con- 
joined the northeast conterminous point or angle of what John 
Randolph used to call, with his characteristic precision, the old 
province of Maine and Sagadahock. There never was any 
question respecting the rightfulness of this claim under the 
Massachusetts charter, except so far as arose from the operation 
of the treaties of Ryswick and Breda, by which the debatable 
tract was ceded to France; but there was a regular confirma- 
tion of the grant to the duke of York subsequent to the treaty 
of Breda, and by the treaty of Utrecht the whole territory was 
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retroceded to Great Britain, under the description of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, with its ancient boundaries ; and all that lay 
west of Nova Scotia was resumed as part of the Massachusetts 
province. It was distinctly holden by the opinions of the 
attorney and solicitor generals of England, (afterwards Lords 
Chancellors T'albot and Hardwicke,) in 1731, that, upon the 
conquest of the territory between Kennebeck (Sagadahock) and 
St. Croix, the law of nations occasioned only a temporary sus- 
pension, and did not create an extinguishment of previous pro- 
prietorship ;—that, upon the reconquest of that territory, all the 
ancient rights of the province and of subjects of the crown 
were revived and restored by the jus postliminii; and that, con- 
sequently, although there were restrictions upon grants of land 
by the province under the charter, yet the crown acquired no 
new powers of settlement or government over it. It cannot be 
necessary to remark, that it was not in the power of the king, 
by his mere act, without process of law, to curtail the chartered 
limits of the provinces ; and even the Quebec act of 1774, which 
was built on the proclamation of 1763, contained a clause that 
nothing in it should affect, in any way, the boundaries of any 
other colony. 'There was some little talk, after the proclamation, 
between the agent of Massachusetts and the British ministry, 
relative to ceding to the crown “the narrow tract of land be- 
longing to Massachusetts, bordering on the St. Lawrence, which 
was wanted by the crown to complete the continuity of the province 
of Quebec.” We know it was urged by Lord Hillsborough upon 
the province of Massachusetts, in 1764, to authorize a cession 
to the crown of all claim, under their charter, to the lands on 
the river St. Lawrence, destined, by the royal proclamation of 
the year before, to form part of the government of Quebec. But 
nothing was done, of a definite nature, on the part of Massa- 
chusetts, before the treaty of 1783. There could have been no 
ground of doubt, indeed, whatever, that the king could neither 
revoke nor restrict the rights of territory and government which 
had once been granted by the crown, except on the absolute 
assertion of the sovereign right of conquest. But in those 
achievements, which added Nova Scotia and afterwards Canada 
to the British crown, and in defence of that common inherit- 
ance of her soil which surrounds her shores, the fisheries, New 
England had expended more of blood and treasure, according 
to the declaration of the illustrious John Adams, than all the 
rest of the British empire. The history of Massachusetts, alone, 
by Hutchinson, shows how much she exhausted her efforts and 
means for this purpose, and to what straits she was sometimes 
reduced for relief. The only doctrine recognized among Ame- 
rican statesmen has been that the treaty of 1783 was a division 
of the empire; that it was nothing more than a mutual ac- 
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knowledgment of antecedent rights ; that our rights to territory 
belonging to us before the revolution were no more a grant 
from Great Britain to us, by virtue of the treaty, than the treaty 
was a grant by us of Canada and Nova Scotia. We state no 
views upon this head but such as were maintained by the 
American negotiators of the treaty of 1783 themselves. It was 
the opinion of Mr. Jay, respecting the easterly boundaries of 
the United States in particular, that they “ought, on principles 
of right and justice, to be the same with those of the late colony 
or province of Massachusetts.” If both parties, therefore, are 
to. be left equally at liberty to recur to their former positions 
before the arbitration, as it is insisted by the British government, 
and are to be alike restored to their original claims and preten- 
sions, as they existed before the revolution, and independent of 
the treaty of 1783, the title of the United States is capable of 
being established to the whole provincial territory of Massa- 
chusetts, upon as high grounds, whether of public law or of 
natural equity, as any that could be set up on behalf of Great 
Britain, and might be maintained with at least an equally justi- 
fiable confidence. Such a pretension on the part of the United 
States would be advanced, however, not to the St. John, but to 
the St. Lawrence. We are quite sensible that possession, as 
intimated by Sir Charles R. Vaughan, affords a strong practical 
point in any case ; and that military possession, moreover, is a 
still more potent one in a case of disputed claim. When pos- 
session was taken of the Penobscot by the British arms, during 
the last war, the first doctrine broached, in grder to defend it, 
was, that all treaties with the United States, including that of 
1783, were abrogated at all points. The envoys of his Britannic 
majesty professed themselves unable to comprehend why their 
sovereign “should be precluded from availing himself of his 
means to retain those points, which the valour of British arms 
might have placed in his power, because they happened to be 
situated within the territories allotted, under former treaties, to 
the government of the United States.” This lofty ground, it is 
true, was afterwards abandoned; the tone was changed to that of 
negotiation ; and the great demand, grounded on the laws of war, 
dwindled down to the milder form of requesting a cession of 
“only that small portion of unsettled country which interrupts 
the communication between Halifax and Quebec,”—adding, in 
the subdued shape of aquery, “there being much doubt whether 
it does not already belong to Great Britain.” This brought the 
matter back precisely to the sort of ground mentioned to have 
been taken by Lord Hillsborough with the agent of Massachu- 
setts, just after the proclamation of 1763, but which never came 
to any thing further than as it was reduced to agreement in the 
treaty of 1783. It was to this demand for a cession of a very 
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limited portion of this since disputed territory, that the American 
commissioners at Ghent responded, that they had no authority 
to cede any part of the territory of the United States, and to no 
stipulations to that effect would they subscribe. 

On this subject our own government has been obliged at last 
to deliver its ultimatum, that they can enter into no negotiation 
of boundary upon any other basis than the treaty of 1783. We 
believe it is not the wish of the United States, nor of any part of 
the Union, to extend its boundary upon the British provinces on 
this continent beyond the limits of that treaty. Great Britain 
has had ample proof of the good will of General Jackson, and 
the world has seen sufficient evidence of the energy of his will, 
and of the vigour, generally available, of his purposes. But 
this is an instance in which we see realised the furce of the 
mythological fiction, that when the deities were commanded 
to give ground to Jupiter, Terminus alone made good his 
resistance. 





Art. [X.—Poems by Hartiey CoLeripcr. Leeds. 


We love to meet occasionally with a new name in the annals 
of literature. For though there is a sovereign company to 
whom we never falter in our allegiance, yet for the honour of 
time present, and for the satisfaction of knowing that the best 
portion of the world is not standing still, we rejoice now and 
then to hail a new author. Under this designation we desire 
to be distinctly understood as not including that growing class 
of handicraftsmen who are engaged in the manufacture of what 
by courtesy are called books. When we speak of authorship, 
we mean that occupation which gives to a name an abiding- 
place in the history of letters. It is one of the evils of the ac- 
cumulation of modern publications, that a man, unless gifted 
with supernatural reading powers, is compelled to be somewhat 
reserved in forming new literary acquaintances. He contents 
himself with his old friends—he retreats to the shelf of his 
library that has become endeared to him—he finds his security 
among the familiar volumes, that he could lay his hand upon 
in the dark—he is shy of new-made gentry. Yet these very 
feelings probably enhance the pleasure of meeting with a volume 
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which bears the stamp of something above the mere mechan- 
ism of book-making. 

It is an added m i to be able to greet a new poet. The 
world, we are apprehensive, is growing too prosy. We are 
haunted with a vague sort of alarm—more like a dream, or a 
night-mare, than a waking thought—that hosts of the tenants 
of this goodly green globe will turn into brokers and money- 
dealers. The hearts of men, we fear, will be in the stocks. It 
is one of the characteristics of the times, that whole communi- 
ties are alarmingly utilitarian. Nothing is secure from the base 
uses of economists and calculators ; no spot or edifice, however 
hallowed, is assured in its moral associations; no spectacle, 
however glorious by the work of nature, is safe from the rude 
touch of heartless speculation. Men have been found bold 
enough to lay their impious hands upon scenes the most awful 
in creation. The cataract and the cascade are measured for 
water-power—the mountain torrent is a feeder. A traveller, 
revisiting a district of country after a few years’ absence, en- 
quires after a waterfall as he does after an old inhabitant, and 
is no more surprized at finding that one has gone to his rest, 
than that the other has been turned to its work. Niagara has 
scarcely been secure. Presumptuous as modern “ improve- 
ment” is, there need not, we suppose, be a rational fear that the 
ceaseless discharge of more than five inland seas might be per- 
ceptibly diminished ; but that the matchless sublimity of that 
spot may be grievously impaired, we have greatly feared. Our 
last pilgrimage to that place of worship—that shrine of the 
Almighty—was hastened by this apprehension. As we ap- 
proached it, we heard of railroads to the Falls—of the “City 
of the Falls”’--of town lots, and of water-power. We saw, 
with a heavy heart, the actual plan of these devices. Alas! 
thought we, shall that voice of the Creator be silenced ?——shalli 
the deep that there crieth unto deep be hushed? But there 
came glad tidings that nature was avenged. The bold mortal—— 
the Titan of the land-jobbers—-who had dared to traffie with 
her glories, was laid prostrate in the very deed. We turned 
pagan for the nonce, and gave thanks to the spirit of the cata- 
ract, whom, in fancy, we beheld triumphing over the prostrate 
evil genius of speculation. It will, we fondly trust, prove a 
lesson against future presumption. We have no fear that man, 
with all the pomp, and power, and pride of mechanism, can 
draw more than a drop from that flow; yet he may most vexa- 
tiously intrude ;—the shrill accents of art may be mingled with 
the solemn tones of nature--a harsh accompaniment to the 
unison of voices of the great waters. The surrounding scenery 
may be sadly defaced, if touched by any hand which is not 
restrained by a sense of the sublimities of the place. As we 
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wandered about the neighbourhood, a group of Indians glided 
across our path ;—a young Tuscarora, with a very unabated 
look, and his squaw with her infant peering out of its cradle 
on the mother’s back: by the by, an Indian mother’s love 
should be exceeding deep, we surmise, for her dear little savage 
is borne so much more than the infants of the sophisticated 
matrons in civilized communities. As we looked at them, a 
thought came into our mind that the traces of the world as it 
has been were not yet quite effaced—that something was still 
left untouched by the restless, feverish hand of covetousness. 
We gazed upon the savages as the Ancient Mariner did upon 
the bright water-snakes : 


“A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ; 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware.” 


We have no ambition to be sentimentally conservative ; but 
we do lament that the spirit of change is restrained by no higher 
consideration than a distrust of investment, and that it has no 
fear of assaulting the bounds set by nature or by moral associa- 
tion. It is only when it transgresses its lawful limits—as in the 
glaring instance we have adverted to—that we deplore the pro- 
gress of improvement so called. The world would be all the 
better, we fancy, if the practical fit, which is on it, were some- 
what abated. A factitious standard has been introduced by the 
self-sufficient wisdom of the day, which tests all things by what 
is called a practical character—which means, we believe, the 
quality of ah men to make money, or to increase the 
crops, or to multiply the fabric of “stuffs,” under which latter 
denomination may be included a large proportion of the pro- 
ducts of the press. Books are valued according to the same 
standard. Now we most thankfully greet any literary effort 
which recognizes a higher aim anda nobler end. Surely there 
is a practical character of a better kind than that which is indi- 
cated by the ordinary acceptation of the term ; surely something 
more is to be done than to administer to man’s physical wants ; 
he is to be supplied with something more than food, and cloth- 
ing, and the trash called “light reading” by those who look 
upon books as mere allies against time. A writer, elevating 
himself above the lower spheres of authorship, is worthy of a 
more than ordinary welcome. We delight, therefore, we repeat, 
to meet with a new poet. 

The name of Hartley Coleridge will probably be new to many 
of our readers. He is the son—the first-born—-of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet and philosopher : we always 
hesitate which to call him, and regret that the language supplies 
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no word comprehensive of both titles. Mr. Hartley Coleridge 
has therefore a patrimonial reputation. How far, however, that 
species of inheritance may be available to a man’s own reputa- 
tion is, we think, somewhat questionable ; for it is quite as apt 
to induce an invidious comparison as a willingness to trace the 
ancestral power. It has the effect of interesting public curiosity, 
but beyond that the heir’s own fame must be earned by his 
own efforts. 

It is pleasing to find any instance in which the strength and 
qualities of the mind have descended from father or mother to 
the offspring. ‘The likeness has much greater interest than 
those physical similitudes, in which there is often so carefully 
transmitted the shape of a nose or a mouth, or the twist of an 
eye-brow, or that most imperishable of all traits, which is rarely 
quenched by the lapse of less than three or four generations, a 
head of red hair. A case of intellectual inheritance is an agree- 
able exception to the general tendency to degeneracy. ‘The 
necessity of crossing the breed seems to make such brutes of us 
that it is not a pleasing theory. The instances of hereditary 
talent in literature are, however, we are obliged to acknowledge, 
of rare occurrence. After a few minutes’ labour of recollection, 
the only examples we are able to call to mind are Kings David 
and Solomon, and the two Drs. Sherlock. The latter of these 
cases is not of sufficient note, and the circumstance of inspira- 
tion obviously puts the former out of the question, for it might 
probably be regarded as an exception to a general rule rather 
than an illustration of it. Poetic genius especially is so deli- 
cate a combination, that it is likely to be destroyed by any 
change in its constitution. 'T'wo of Dryden’s sons attempted to 
follow in their father’s path, but the spirit of “glorious John” 
had fled, and what they wrote the world has willingly let die." 
Spenser left two sons,—one with a name at least that might 
well befit a poet, “ Sylvanus Spenser,” the other with a name 
that would have suited one whose walks were on the highways 
of prose, “ Peregrine Spenser.” What, by the by, had become 
of the poet’s own beautiful name, “ Edmund Spenser?’  Per- 
haps the child was so named, that perished in the flames when 
Spenser’s dwelling was fired by the Irish rebels, anu he driven 


' Perhaps in the constitution of the sons there was too large a propor- 
tion of the mother’s character ; a letter from Dryden’s wife, the Lady 
Elizabeth, as she was styled from her noble lineage of the Howards, has 
been preserved, in which the following passage occurs :—“ Your father 
is much at woon as to his health, and his defnese is not wosce, but much 
as he was when he was heaie; give me a true account how my deare 
sonn Charlles is head dus.” 

VOL. xx.—-No. 40. 61 
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from the country.’ Unless that child, over whose untimely 
and disastrous fate the poet’s broken heart beat its last throbs, 
inherited some of the parent’s spirit, his boundless imagination 
came not down to others of the name. Milton’s son——-John 
Milton, Junior——died in his infancy; but we dare say had he 
lived longer, he would have been literally “a mute, inglorious 
Milton.” Certainly his early death is not to be deplored, if we 
may conjecture what his character would have been from that 
of Milton’s daughters, who grew a-weary of their intellectual 
attendance upon the blind old bard, and longed for the humbler 
tasks of needle-work. It is an ugly page in female history that 
records how they turned away from their communion with the 
spirit of their sire. “The irksomeness of their employment 
could not be always concealed, but broke out more and more 
into expressions of uneasiness; so that at length they were all 
sent out to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manufac- 
tures, that are proper for women to learn, particularly em- 
broideries in gold or silver.” (Life of Milton, by his nephew, 
Edward Philips.) The glory of Shakspeare’s name began and 
ended with himself—-his own unheritable self. We hope that 
the name is not desecrated by the wear of any modern mortal, 
for it has passed above the common uses of men’s names. How 
anomalous would a “ Mr. or Mrs. Shakspeare” sound, and what 
perfect contradictions in terms would “the little Shakspeares” 
be! When the Rev. Mr. Dyce, one of Shakspeare’s biographers, 
visited Stratford-on-Avon, in 1820, for the purpose of gathering 
traditions, he found a woman upwards of eighty years of age, 
named Mary Hornby, who gained a livelihood by showing the 
house in which the bard was born. She claimed a descent 
from Shakspeare, her maiden name being Hart, and had evi- 
dently inherited a full share of his love of the drama. Her 
high ancestral feeling manifested itself by her saying, “I wriies 
plays, sir,” and producing a tragedy entitled, “The Battle of 
Waterloo.” The old woman, who had better been at her 
prayers, was, we presume, well read in the three parts of Henry 
VI.; she had assuredly selected a famous theme for “ Alarums 
~——Enter English and French, fighting-—Exeunt, fighting—- 
Alarums.” So far as syntax is concerned, she seems to have 
been what the French critics in their ignorance are so fond of. 
calling her great progenitor,“ a wild, irregular genius.” Such 
fallings off may well serve to rebuke man’s pride. It was one 
of the trials of the calamitous life of the sainted Jeremy Taylor 


' This calamity is mentioned by Southey, in his notices of the early 
British poets, in a manner rather peculiar :—“‘ When Tyrone’s rebellion 
broke out, Spenser’s house was burnt by the rebels, and in it his papers 
and one of his children.” —Southey’s “ British Poets.” 
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to witness the debased career of his own children,—who could 
have thought that the offspring of one whose spirit dwelt so 
habitually in the regions of an aspiring devotion would have 
declined to such degenerate ways,—one fell in a duel, staining 
his dying hand with the blood of his antagonist—the other, 
with a slower but as deep a perfidy, became a favourite com- 
panion of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. One more of these 
melancholy instances of degeneracy,—Izaak Walton, the great 
piscator, left an only son, bearing too his honoured name. He, 
an Izaak Walton, turned away from the banks of the sedgy Lea 
—became a traveled gentleman—studied the fine arts in Italy 
—-returned to one of the English universities, and devoted him- 
self to assisting in the compilation of an ecclesiastical history. 
There is no record of his having ever angled for a single fish. 
Another of old Izaak’s, “honest Mr. Walton’s,” descendants, but 
fortunately not bearing the name, which in this instance was 
spared the degradation, strayed still further from the harmless 
paths of his forefather, and acquired some notoriety among that 
craft who after a fashion are fishers of men, by the authorship 
of the work, doomed to most criminal associations, entitled, 
“ Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown.” 

But we are loth to dwell longer on this sad topic. The fre- 
quent occurrences of such instances of degeneracy as we have 
adverted to, would almost justify a congratulation on those 
cases where the race of an illustrious individual has become 
extinct with him. ‘There would seem to be a tendency in 
nature to transmit the weaknesses and infirmities rather than 
the nobler parts of our being. Of this there is so much hazard, 
that whenever great powers are blended with any defects, we 
are tempted to rejoice in our hearts on finding that the line of 
succession is broken. It would be difficult, for instance, to 
fancy any being more superlatively disagreeable than a young 
Dr. Johnson would in all probability have been ; and surely, if 
nature had furnished such an individual, she would have been 
bound to supply a young Boswell to match him. It was wisely 
ordained, no doubt, that the late Miss Hannah More lived and 
died an “unwedded maiden old.” We must pause a moment 
to make our acknowledgment to Mr. Wordsworth for that 
phrase; for, having a profound affection for several of the class 
in question, we have long felt the need of some term as a sub- 
stitute for that other one which has become somewhat tinctured 
with reproach. The lovely piety which adorned the life of 
Hannah More might, in the second generation, have subsided 
into a residuum of mere starch; or if the aberration had been 
to the opposite extreme, and as wide as in the family of the 
good Jeremy Taylor, her descendant might have been an opera 
singer or a figurante. 
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We have been led into these trains of reflection by taking up 
the volume of Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s poems. A literary effort 
by a son of Coleridge was calculated to attract attention. The 
influence exerted by the father’s writings was deeper than that 
of most authors ; the readers that were moved by him were 
strongly moved, and we could hardly believe that their influ- 
ence would be inoperative on his own household. We had 
anticipations, therefore, of Hartley Coleridge before we knew of 
his literary pursuits. What he has so far accomplished may 
be considered chiefly as experiment for him, and promise to the 
world. But enough, we think, has been done to show that the 
Coleridge name has not yet reaped the whole harvest of its fame. 
Hartley Coleridge has appeared as the author of the volume of 
poetry which we purpose examining in this article, and of a 
volume of biography, “'The Lives of Distinguished Northerns,” 
a work of very considerable attractions, with a vein of pleasant 
writing on the surface, and of fine philosophy beneath. The 
compliment has also been paid of throwing upon him suspi- 
cions of the authorship of that extraordinary and delightful 
production “'The Doctor,” and although the proofs seem to 
have accumulated more upon Southey than upon any one else, 
we are very reluctant to give up a belief of ours that Hartley 
Coleridge has a hand in it, participating, probably, with the 
Laureate, and thus reviving that fine old custom of joint author- 
ship which was of no uncommon occurrence in the early days 
of English literature. 

Hartley Coleridge is, by a sort of necessity, a poet, and the 
lovers of his father’s melodious imaginings had a right to in- 
dulge great hopes of him. His father’s prayers and teachings 
marked him for the high converse of poesy ; and the beautiful 
allusions to him, when yet an infant, have kept a place in the 
hearts of the admirers of the sire open for the son. We feel 
towards Hartley Coleridge as if we could say that we knew 
him when a child. What happier introduction could he have 
had than by the little incident narrated with such true parental 
as well as poetic feeling in Coleridge’s exquisite poem “ The 
Nightingale?” 


“ Farewell, O warbler! till to-morrow eve. 
And you, my friends! farewell, a short farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes. "That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen! And I deem it wise 
To make him nature’s playmate. He knows well 
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The evening star; and once, when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream) 

I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 

And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 
Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam! Well !— 

It is a father’s tale. But if that Heaven 

Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 

He may associate joy !—Once more, farewell, 

Sweet nightingale! Once more, my friends, farewell !” 


And again, in the lines entitled “Frost at Midnight”— 


“Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought! 

My babe so beautiful! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image, in their bulk, both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shades and sounds intelligible 

. Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


*‘ Therefore, all seasons shall be sweet to thee ; 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thateh 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon.” 


Such aspirations must have shed a prosperous influence upon 
the expanding spirit of him whose childhood was thus watched 
over. The interest of this home story is completed by the sweet 
response of the son to the aged parent, upon whose ear—soon 
after sealed by death—it may have sounded as an earnest of his 
early prayer. It is impossible not to be most favourably pre- 
possessed by the dedication of these poems, not merely for the 
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admirable simplicity of the expression, but for the pure and 
right-hearted feeling which pervades it. 


“ DEDICATORY SONNET, 
“ TO S. T. COLERIDGE. 


** Father, and bard, revered! to whom I owe, 

What’er it be, my little art of numbers, 
Thou, in thy night-watch, o’er my cradled slumbers 
Didst meditate the verse that lives to show, 

And long shall live, when we alike are low,) 

hy prayer how ardent, and thy hope how strong, 
That I should learn of nature’s self the song, 
The lore which none but nature’s pupils know. 


“The prayer was heard: I ‘ wander’d, like a breeze,’ 
By mountain brooks and solitary meres, 
And gather’d there the shapes and fantasies 
Which, mix’d with passions of my sadder years, 
Compose this book. If good therein there be, 
That good, my sire, I dedicate to thee. 
Hartiey Co.eripce.” 


The feeling with which the volume is offered to the public 
discovers the same good sense and feeling :— 


“Of the verses contained in this volume, none, with a single excep- 
tion, can claim the privilege of juvenile poems. I neither deprecate nor 
defy the censure of the critics. No man can know, of himself, whether 
he is, or is not, a poet. The thoughts, the feelings, the images, which 
are the material of poetry, are accessible to all who seek for them ; but 
the power to express, combine, and modify—to make a truth of thought 
—to earn a sympathy for feeling—to convey an image to the inward 
eye, with all its influences and associations—can only approve itself by 
experiment; and the result of the experiment may not be known for 
years. Such an experiment ] have ventured to try, and I wait the result 
with patience. Should it be favourable, the present volume will shortly 
be followed by another, in which, if no more be accomplished, a higher 
strain is certainly attempted.”— Preface. 


This is language very appropriate to the modesty of a first 
effusion ; but the time will come, we are inclined to think, when 
Hartley Coleridge will feel that “a man can know of himself 
whether he is, or is not, a poet.” When he rises, as we trust 
he will, into that promised higher strain, he must rely upon his 
own consciousness rather than upon the appreciations of others. 
The poet, who talks of high strains, must not wait for results ; 
“soaring in the high reason of his fancies, with his garland 
and singing robes about him,” he must not look too often on the 
world that he leaves beneath him. But diffidence is a good 
fault at any time. 

This volume of poems has given us assurance against a mis- 
giving that has occasionally insinuated itself into our minds— 


' Milton. 
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a fear that the great stream of English poetry may for a time 
be intermitted. Commencing at the close of the long interval 
which elapsed after Chaucer’s time, the series of eminent poets 
may be regarded as continuous from the date of the revival of 
poetry with the Earl of Surrey down to the present day. Sir 
Philip Sidney followed soon after that early period: he was 
mourned by Spenser, whose career was a little earlier than 
Shakspeare’s. The retired manhood of Shakspeare, and the 
youth of Milton, touched the same period of time. There isa 
tradition of an interview between Milton, in his old age, and 
the youthful Dryden,——an interview, by the by, sought by the 
latter for the purpose of making a request which gave but sorry 
promise of his subsequent power: he was seeking permission 
to turn “ Paradise Lost” into arhyming tragedy, called “'The 
State of Innocence.” In one of his letters Pope has recorded 
having once seen Dryden, with a lament that his acquaintance 
reached no further, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” Gray and Cow- 
per brought the series down towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, and Crabbe and Rogers may be looked on as the connecting 
links with the great contemporary poets. Of these, Coleridge, 
Walter Scott, and Byron, are in their graves; Southey seems 
to have taken up his abode “in the cool element of prose.” 
The light is yet burning upon Rydal-Mount—with vigour 
enough, we fervently trust, to send forth its kindly influences 
upon human nature for years to come. But the course of 
nature is coming on ; and in his beautiful lines on the death of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, “the old man eloquent” has told of the 
warning he has felt in the death of his contemporaries : 


“ Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 


“Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 
‘Who next will drop and disappear ? ” 


When Wordsworth, too, shall have passed to his rest——well 
earned by a long life devoted, without reserve or intermission, 
to elevating the feelings and character of mankind-—where, we 


' This play contains such minute stage directions, that it would seem 
to have been intended for scenic representation. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his life of Dryden, thinks there would have been difficulty about the 
costume. Dramatists, who have gone back to the age of the antedilu- 
vians, have generally been more or less embarrassed by this subject: the 
period of the antefigleafians has been attended with additional difficul- 
ties to those who have ventured on it. In the days of Charles II., how- 
ever, we should think, Adam and Eve might have had “a run.” 
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have sometimes asked ourselves, shall he be found who may 
prove equal to the inheritance? If there be no one worthy to 
transmit the trust which for three centuries has not been for- 
feited, it will tell that a sad change has come over the spirit of 
that race who speak the English tongue. Let not this be thought 
an exaggeration ; it is only the vulgar in intellect, and the in- 
discriminating, who look upon poetry as a mere superfluity—an 
ornament, perhaps, but still only an excrescence of the mind. 
Who, half as much as the poets, have given permanency to the 
pes and feelings of the world as it was long ago? What 
unaided human spirit in the wide universe of letters ever 
wrought half the influence of Shakspeare ?—what name sug- 
gests a tithe of his genius and power? “No man,” said the 
elder Coleridge, “ was ever yet a great poet, without being at 
the same time a profound philosopher ; for poetry is the blossom 
and the fragrancy of all human knowledge, human thoughts, 
human passions, emotions, language.” No poet, it may be 
added, entertaining an inadequate conception of his calling, ean 
approach to eminence in it. We have no desire to wage a war 
for the poetasters—-the inspired of the annuals, whether of 
souvenirs or of the addresses of watchmen and newspaper- 
carriers ; we are speaking of other gentry. The sublime notion 
of poetry, which should always guide a critical taste, has been 
upheld in a fine panegyric by Wordsworth, in one of his prose 
treatises, which are not known as they should be, and from 
which we are therefore the more induced to quote the passage : 


“The man of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown bene- 
factor—he cherishes and loves it in his solitude: the poet, singing a 
song in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence 
of truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge—it is the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science. Emphatically may it be said of 
the poet, as Shakspeare hath said of man, ‘that he looks before and 
after.’ He is the rock of defence of human nature—an upholder and 
preserver, carrying every where with him relationship and love. In 
spite of difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws 
and customs, in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destroyed, the poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the whole earth 
and over all time. The objects of the poet’s thoughts are every where ; 
though the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, 

et he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation 
in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all know- 
ledge—it is immortal as the heart of man. If the labours of men of 
science should ever create any material revolution, direct or indirect, in 
our condition, and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the 
oet will sleep then no more than at present, but he will be ready to fol- 
ow the steps of the man of science—not only in 4hose general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensacion into the midst of 
the objects of the science ‘itself. The remotest discoveries of the 
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chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the 
poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed—if the time should 
ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers of these respective 
sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and 
suffering beings. If the time should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on, as it 
were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and will welcome the being thus produced as a dear 
and genuine inmate of the household of man.”— Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works, Appendix II. Observations, &c. 


Now, with our minds filled with such conceptions of the 
divine art, let us look whether Hartley Coleridge gives promise 
of being worthy to continue the succession of English poets ; 
let us see what is the character of his poetic aspirations, and 
how high they have carried him. We find a partial answer in 
two of his sonnets, which serve a double purpose of showing 
his conception of his calling, and his power over language and 
metre to give it utterance : 


‘ WHO IS THE POET ? 


“ Who is the poet? Who the man whose lines 
Live in the souls of men like household words ? 
Whose thought, spontaneous as the song of birds, 
With eldest truth coeval, still combines 
With each day’s product, and like morning shines, 
Exempt from age? ’Tis he, and only he, 

Who knows that truth is free, and only free,— 

That virtue, acting in the strict confines 

Of positive law, instructs the infant spirit 

In its best strength, and proves its mere demerit 
Rooted in earth, yet tending to the sky— 

With patient hope surveys the narrow bound, 

Culls every flower that loves the lowly ground, 

And, fraught with sweetness, wings her way on high.” 


“THE USE OF A POET. 


“ A thousand thoughts were stirring in my mind, 
That strove in vain to fashion utterance meet, 
And each the other cross’d—swift as a fleet 
Of April clouds, perplexed by gusts of wind, 
That veer, and veer around, before, behind. 
Now history pointed to the customed beat, 
Now Fancy’s clue unraveling, led their feet 
Through mazes manifold, and quaintly twined. 
So were they straying—so had ever stray’d ; 
Had not the wiser poets of the past 
The vivid chart of human life display’d 
And taught the laws that regulate the blast, 
Wedding wild impulse to calm forms of beauty, 
And making peace ’twixt liberty and duty.” 


The subject is also touched in some lines quaintly entitled 
VoL. Xx.—wno. 40. 62 
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“ PoreTes AporeTEs,” in, which after lamenting his own fee- 
bleness, he tells, with a very pleasing allusion to his nativity 
and infancy, and a dark intimation of some unhappiness, of 
his poetic longings : 


“ Divinest Poesy! ’tis thine to make 
Age young—youth old—to baffle tyrant Time, 
From antique strains the hoary dust to shake, 
And with familiar grace to crown new rhyme. 


“ Long have I loved thee—long have loved in vain, 
Yet large the debt my spirit owes to thee, 
Thou wreath’dst my first hours in a rosy chain, 
Rocking the cradle of my infancy. 


“The lovely images of earth and sky 
From thee I learn’d within my soul to treasure; 
And the strong magic of thy minstrelsy 
Charms the world’s tempest to a sweet, sad measure. 


“ Nor Fortune’s spite—nor hopes that once have been— 
Hopes which no power of Fate can give again,— 
Not the sad sentence—that my life must wean 
From dear domestic joys—nor all the train 


* Of pregnant i ope ne epsere harms 
hat dog the rear of youth unwisely wasted, 


Can dim the lustre of thy stainless charms, 
Ur sour the sweetness that in thee I tasted.” 


We are glad to find Hartley Coleridge expressing his sense 
also of the characteristic weakness of a great deal of contempo- 
rary verse. ‘The danger, to which the cause of poetry appears 
chiefly to be exposed, is the process of evaporation or sublima- 
tion, by which modern versifiers so frequently separate its more 
superficial properties of sound and diction from its deeper and 
more abiding qualities of thought and feeling; for dealing out 
their light wares, they give a pretext to the prose-witted ground 
walkers to sneer even at real poetry and turn away from it as if 
it too were milk for babes. ‘These evils seem to lie beyond the 
reach of remedy, and until the wit of criticism shall devise some 
artillery light enough for the warfare, the butterflies and the 
humming-birds must flutter with impunity. ‘The manufacturers 
of the fantastic commodities of modern versification have become 
of late years so numerous, that they are setting up all the world 
over their little tabernacles of rhyme, which in solidity of struc- 
ture mightily remind us of the faery palace described by old 
Michael Drayton :—— 


“ The walls of spiders’ legs are made, 
Well morticed and finely laid 
He was the master of his trade, 
It curiouslie that builded :. 
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The windows of the eyes of cats, 

And for the roof, instead of slats, 

Is cover’d with the skins of bats, 
With moonshine that are gilded.” 


The self-complacent tribe—nv longer the “ genus irritabile”— 
are chided by Hartley Coleridge with great gentleness in a 
sonnet of exquisite beauty :— 


“ Whither is gone the wisdom and the power 
That ancient sages scatter’d with the notes 
Of thought-suggesting lyres? The music floats 
In the void air; e’en at this breathing hour, 
In every cell and every blooming bower 
The sweetness of old lays is hovering still : 
But the strong soul, the self-constraining will, 
The rugged root that bare the winsome flower 
Is weak and wither’d. Were we like the fays 
That sweetly nestle in the fox-glove bells, 
Or lurk and murmur in the rose-lipp’d shells 
Which Neptune to the earth for quit-rent pays, 
Then might our pretty modern Philomels 
Sustain our spirits with their roundelays.” 


One of the best indications in this volume of poems is the 
power of reflection which pervades most of its pages. The son- 
nets, of which there are a considerable number, are of the first 


order of that difficult form of composition. It would not be 
easy to suggest three higher themes for the sonnet than are pre- 
sented in those we are about to quote, and it would be extreme 
fastidiousness to desire an execution more faithful to their lofty 
conceptions. 


‘¢ HOMER. 


“‘ Far from all measured space, yet clear and plain 
As sun at noon, ‘a mighty orb of song’ 
Iilumes extremest heaven. Beyond the throng 
Of lesser stars, that rise, and wax, and wane, 
The transient rulers of the fickle main, 
One steadfast light gleams through the dark, and long, 
And narrowing aisle of memory. How strong, 
How fortified with all the numerous train 
Of human truths, great poet of thy kind, 
Wert thou, whose verse, capacious as the sea, 
And various as the voices of the wind, 
Swell’d with the gladness of the battle’s glee— 
And yet could glorify infirmity, 
When Priam wept, or shame-struck Helen pined.” 


‘6 SHAKSPEARE. 


“ The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ocean—or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathom’d centre. Like the ark, 
Whiceh in its sacred hold uplifted high, 
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O’er the drown’d hills, the human family, 

And stock reserved of every living kind, 

So, in the compass of the single mind, - 

The seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie, 
That make all worlds. Great poet! ’twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 

Whate’er love, hate, ambition, destiny, 

Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart, 

Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the same, 
Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame.” 


“ro WORDSWORTH. 


“There have been poets that in verse display 
The elemental] forms of human passions: 
Poets have been, to whom the fickle fashions 
And all the wilful humours of the da 
Have furnish’d matter for a polished > 
And many are the smooth elaborate tribe, 
Who, emulous of thee, the shape describe, 
And fain would every shifting hue portray 
Of restless nature. But, thou, mighty seer! 
Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 
Of nature’s inner shrine thou art the priest, 
Where most she works when we perceive her least.” 


The poet who succeeds in the sonnet enjoys at least this one 
great privilege, that his name is associated with some of the 
most illustrious names in the history of English poetry, and for 
the obvious reason that comparatively very few have been suc- 
cessful in that form of metrical writing. 'The reader familiar 
with Shakspeare’s sonnets—and who that loves his own lan- 
guage is not ?—will not unfrequently find them recalled to his 
mind by the sonnets scattered through this volume, for, without 
the slightest appearance of imitation, there is a similarity in the 
vein of feeling——in the expression of a desponding love—of self- 
reproach and regrets—and in the play of fancy—which redounds 
greatly to the honour of our contemporary. The followin 

would not suffer by a direct comparison with Shakspeare’s wel 
known and beautiful sonnet on the unchangeableness of love : 


“ Ts love a fancy ora feeling? No, 
It is immortal as immaculate Truth. 
*Tis not a blossom, shed as soon as youth 
Drops from the stem of life—for it will grow 
In barren regions, where no waters flow. 
Nor ray of promise cheats the pensive gloom. 
A darkling fire, faint hovering o’er the tomb, 
That but itself and darkness nought doth show, 
Is my love’s being,—yet it cannot die, 
Nor will it change, though all be chang’d beside ; 
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Though fairest beauty be no longer fair, 
Though vows be false, and faith itself deny, 
Though sharp enjoyment be a suicide, 

And hope a spectre in a ruin bare.” 


Hartley Coleridge well knows that the sonnet may be used 
for other purposes than being charged with pensive regrets, and 
the tender feelings. It was once the exclusive property of love 
and melancholy, who piped upon it by turns. Milton seized it 
and blew a blast that in a moment revealed its unknown tones, 
and it has since been sounded to animate the high and tumul- 
tuous passions—-to cheer a people in the moments of virtuous 
exultation, and to shame them in the days of degeneracy and 
corruption. A thought in one of Milton’s sonnets is finely am- 
plified in the following : 


“¢ LIBERTY. 


“ Say, what is Freedom? What the right of souls, 
Which all who know are bound to keep, or die, 
And who knows not, is dead? In vain ye pry 
In musty archives, or retentive scrolls, 

Charters and statutes, constitutions, rolls, 

And remnants of the old world’s history :— 
These show what has been, not what ought to be, 
Or teach at best how wiser Time controls 

Man’s futile purposes. As vain the search 

Of restless factions, who, in lawless will, 

Fix the foundations of a creedless church— 

A lawless rule—an anarchy of ill. 

But what is Freedom? Rightly understood, 

A universal license to be good.” 


That is better doctrine than is brought to light by every class 
of politicians. We are not enthusiasts enough to fancy that a 
nation can be redeemed from political worthlessness by song, 
but it would be no difficult matter to show that the power of a 
popular poet may be a match against that of a demagogue. 
His influence may well be directed to control the feelings of a 
people—to guide and to elevate them. 'The times are in need 
of writers to sustain a lofty tone of public sentiment—to depict, 
if it be only in fancy, a love of the common good, unqualified 
by private interest—to perpetuate, at least, the memory of the 
hardihood and simplicity of ancient patriotism. It may savour 
a little of satire, although we do not mean it as such, to say that 
this is a duty for the poets. T'yrteus was blind of one eye, 
lame of a leg, something of a dwarf, and quite deformed—he 
could not have been what is called “a pretty poet,” but he was, 
for all that, a good general. 'The vigour of a thousand swords 
was in his strains. Although we imagine it is more difficult to 
draw out votes, the modern weapons, than it was to draw out 
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swords, yet, may not somewhat of the terror of Tyrtzeus’s lyre be 
revived? ‘There is a power in poetry for him who knows how 
to wield it, that can awaken the sensibilities of a people not 
quite sunk into the last stages of forgetfulness and torpidity. 

In order to enable the reader to form his opinion of the son- 
nets contained in this volume, we are induced to add two more 
to our quotations ; one on the vision of poets, conceived in a fine 
classical mood :— 


“ The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair, 
Green Ida never deem’d the nurse of Jove ; 
Each fabled stream, beneath it’s covert grove, 
Had idly murmur’d to the idle air; 
The shaggy wolf had kept his horrid lair 
In Delphi’s cell, and old Trophonius’ cave, 
And the wild wailing of the Ionian wave 
Had never blended with the sweet despair 
Of Sappho’s death song: if the sight inspir’d, 
Saw only what the visual organs show, 
If heaven-born phantasy no more requir’d, 
Than what within the sphere of sense may grow ; 
The beauty to perceive of earthly things, 
The mounting sou] must heavenward plume her wings.” 


The other is a charming instance of the strange thoughts that 
come into a poet’s mind :— 


“ What was ’t awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind ? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere ? 
The four mellifluous streams which flow’d so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake—in wonder, not in fear, 
Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious pressure of immaculate feet ? 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet? 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound ?” 


It is the meditative power of these poems that we have prin- 
cipally adverted to, not only because it is the property most 
favourably distinguishing them from the productions of many 
of the fraternity, but because it is that upon which the expecta- 
tion of future success may be raised most securely. But this 
quality does not of itself constitute poetry, nor is it likely to 
form the most successful poetry, if it occur apart from the 
higher of the more properly poetical powers—the imagination. 
It is the combined action of thought and imagination—of the 
reflective and creative powers—that indicates poetic genius, and 
from observing traces of that action on many of his pages, we 
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are led to believe that there is no poetic effort from which 
Hartley Coleridge need shrink, if the powers with which he is 
gifted are duly cultivated atid actively exerted. We should be 
glad to see him adventuring an ode. 

In every poetic mind—whether of the writer or the reader of 
poetry—there are certain subsidiary powers not to be over- 
looked. ‘The poems in this volume, which, after the series of 
sonnets, are grouped under the title of “ Thoughts and Fancies,” 
contain, amid some of a high mood, several varieties of the 
lighter forms of poetry. In the songs there is something that 
reminds us of the gracefulness of Moore’s Melodies—his easy 
flow of versification, and the admirable art with which he gives 
wings to a sentiment. The piece entitled “A Medley,” is an 
agreeable specimen of fancy disporting in its own nature— 
reveling in its lawlessness—darting away not quite out of sight, 
but far and wildly enough to occasion an amusing perplexity 
to readers who are sober-minded to an extreme—straitened by 
a sort of intellectual over-righteousness. The following lines 
are of a more convenient length for quotation, and though more 
regular in their conception, may illustrate the author’s manner 
in what may be designated poems of fancy :— 


“ WHAT I HAVE HEARD. 
“T’ve heard the merry voice of spriug, 
When thousand birds their wild notes fling, 
Here and there and every where,— 
Stirring the young and gladsome air ;— 
Pve heard the many-sounding seas, 
And all their various harmonies :— 
The tumbling tempest’s dismal roar, 
On the waste and wreck-strew’d shore— 
The howl and the wail of the prison’d waves,. 
Clamouring in the ancient caves, 
Like a stifled pain that asks for pity :— 
And I have heard the sea at peace, 
When all its fearful noises cease, 
Lost in one soft and multitudinous ditty, 
Most like the murmur of a far-off eity :— 
Nor less the blither notes I know, 
To which the inland waters flow,— 
The rush of rocky-bedded rivers, 
That madly dash themselves to shivers ; 
But anon, more prudent growing, 
O’er countless pebbles smoothly flowing, 
With a dull, continuous roar, 
Hie they onward, evermore: 
To their everlasting tune 
When the sun is high at noon, 
The little billows, quick and quicker, 
Weave their mazes, thick and thicker,, 
And beneath in dazzling glances, 
Labyrinthine lightning dances, 
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Snaky network intertwining, 

With thousand molten colours shining: 
Mosaic rich with living light, 

With rainbow jewels gaily dight— 
Such pavement never, well I ween, 
Was made, a or magician, 
For Arab, or Egyptian queen ; 

*Tis gorgeous as a prophet’s vision ; 
And | ken the brook, how sweet it tinkles, 
As cross the moonlight green it twinkles, 
Or heard, not seen, ’mid tangled wood, 
When the soft stock-dove lulls her brood, 
With her one note of all most dear— 
More soothing to the heart than ear, 
And well I know the smother’d moan, 
Of that low breeze, so small and brief, 
It seems a very sigh, whose tone, 

Has much of love, but more of grief. 

I know the sound of distant bells, 

Their dying falls and lusty swells; 
That music which the wild gale seizes, 
And fashions howsoe’er it pleases. 

And I love the shrill November blast, 
That through the brown wood hurries fast, 
And strips its old limbs bare at last, 
Then whirls the leaves in circling error, 
As if instinct with life and terror— 
Now bursting out enough to deafen, 
The very thunder in the heaven; 

Now sinking dolefully and dreary, 
Weak as a child with sport aweary. 
And after a long night of rain, 

When the warm sun comes out again, 
I’ve heard the myriad-voiced rills, 

The many tongues of many hills— 

All gushing forth in new-born glory, 
Striving each to tell its story— 

Yet every little brook is known, 

By a voice that is its own, 

Each exulting in the glee, 

Of its new prosperity. 


The longest poem in the volume is the tale of “ Leonard and 
Susan,” a narrative in which there is rather too much dallying 
with grief; it is one of those pieces of unmitigated tragedy in 
which the heart craves relief. The picture of their young 
loves, with which the poem opens, abounds with very delicate 
touches of nature and feeling :— 





“They were a gentle pair, whose love began 
They knew not when—they knew not of atime 
When they loved not. In the mere sentient life 
Of unremember’d infancy, whose speech, 

Like secret love’s, is only smiles and tears, 
The baby Leonard clapp’d his little hands, 
Leaped in his nurse’s arms, and crow’d aloud, 
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When Susan was in sigbt, and utter’d sounds 
Most strange and strangely sweet, that nothing meant 
But merely joy, as in the green-wood tree 

The merry merle awakes his thrilling song, 
Soon as the cool breath of the vernal dawn 
Stirs the light leaflets on the motionless boughs. 
Mute as the shadow of a passing bird 

On glassy lake, the gentle Susan lay, 

Hush’d in her meek delight. A dimpled smile 
Curl’d round her tiny, rosy mouth, and seem’d 
To sink, as light, into her soft full eyes— 

A quiet smile, that told of happiness 

Her infant soul investing, as the bud 

Enfolds the petals of the nascent rose. 


“ Born in one week, and in one font baptized, 
On the same festal day—they grew together ; 
And their first tottering steps were hand in hand, 
While the two fathers, in half earnest sport, 
Betroth’d them to each other. Then ’twas sweet 
For mother’s ears, to hear them lisp and try 
At the same words, each imitating each ; 

But Leonard was the babe of nimbler tongue, 
And ‘Sister Susan’ was the first plain phrase 
His utterance master’d—by that dear kind name 
He call’d the maid, supplying so a place 

Which nature had left void. An only child 

Of a proud mother and a high-born sire, 

Full soon he learn’d to mount a palfrey small, 
Of that dwarf race that prance unclaim’d and free 
O’er the bleak pastures of the Shetland Isles. 
And who may tell his glory or his pride 

When Susan, by her mother’s arms upheld, 
Sat, glad though fearful, on the courser’s rear, 
While he, exulting in his dauntless skill, 
Rein’d its short testy neck, and frowaid mouth, 
Taming its wilful movement to the pace 

That palfrey suits of wandering lady fair. 

Bold were his looks, his speech was bold and shrill, 
His smooth round cheeks glow’d with a ruddy brown, 
And dark the curls that cluster’d o’er his head, 
Knotty and close. In every pliant limb 

A noble boy’s ambitious manliness 

Elastic sprung. Yet child more loving, fond, 
Ne’er sought the refuge of a parent’s side. 

But Susan was not one of many words 

Nor loud of laughter; and she moved as soft 
As modest nymphs, in work of artist rare, 
Seem moving ever. In her delicate eye 

And damask cheek there dwelt a grace retired, 
A prophecy of pensive womanhood. 

And yet, in sooth, she was a happy child; 

And, though the single treasure of her house, 
She neither missed a brother’s love, nor lack’d 
The blest emotions of a sister’s soul. 

She thought no sister loved a brother more 
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Than she her brother Leonard—him who show’d 
The strawberry lurking in the mossy shade, 
The nest, in leafy thicket dark embower’d, 

The squirrel’s airy bound. No bliss he knew, 
No toy had he—no pretty property— 

No dog—no bird—no fit of childish wrath, 

That was not hers. The wild and terrible tales 
His garrulous old nurse o’er night had told, 

He duly in the morning told to her, 

With comments manifold; and when seven years 
Made him a student of learn’d Lilly’s page, 
With simple, earnest, kindly vanity, 

He fill’d her wondering ear with all his lore 

Of tense, and conjugation, noun and verb ; 
Searching the word-book for all pretty names, 
All dainty, doating, dear diminutives, 

Which the old Romans used to woo withal.” 


Imagination and fancy do not of themselves make up the 
poet’s nature ; they are elements which are to be animated by 
quick and natural feeling. Has Hartley Coleridge the heart 
as well as the intellect of a poet? The mottc, from Chaucer, 
upon his title page, conveys a sort of profession that the volume 
is a collection of love poems, and on many of its pages there 
are indications of a deep susceptibility to the attractions of 
female character, under the impulse of which he has given 
some very finished delineations of true womanly nature. 
From a number of more passionate pieces, the following may 
be selected as an exquisite portrait of female dignity and 
sorrow :— 


“ STANZAS. 


“She was a queen of noble nature’s crowning, 
A smile of hers was like an act of grace; 
She had no winsome looks, no pretty frowning, 
Like daily beauties of the vulgar race: 
Bat if she smiled, a light was on her face, 
A clear, cool kindliness, a lunar beam 
Of peaceful radiance, silvering o’er the stream 
Of sem thought with unabiding glory ; 
Not quite a waking truth, not quite a dream, 
A visitation, bright and transitory. 


“ But she is changed,—hath felt the touch of sorrow, 
No love hafh she, no understanding friend ; 
Oh, grief! when Heaven is forced of earth to borrow, 
What the poor niggard earth has not to lend ; 
But when the stalk is snapt, the rose must bend. 
The tallest flower that skyward rears its head, 
Grows from the common ground, and there must shed 
Its delicate petals. Cruel fate, too surely, 
That they should find so base a bridal bed, 
Who lived in virgin pride, so sweet and purely. 
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“She had a brother, and a tender father, 
And she was lov’d, but not as others are 
From whom we ask return of love,—but rather 
As one might love a dream; a phantom fair 
Of something exquisitely strange and rare, 
Which all were glad to look on, men and maids, 
Yet no one claim’d—as oft, in dewy glades 
The peering primrose, like a sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul—yet unregarded on. 
The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. 


“?Tis vain to say—her worst of grief is only 
The common lot, which all the world have known, 
To her ’tis more, because her heart is lonely, 
And yet she hath no strength to stand alone,— 
Once she had playmates, fancies of her own, 
And she did love them. They are past away, 
As fairies vanish at the break of day— 
And like a spectre of an age departed, 
Or unsphered angel wofully astray— 
She glides along—the solitary hearted.” 


We have rarely met with any thing more felicitous than that 
closing line; the being, described with such self-restraining 
power—never too much revealed from the cloud of mystery 
that envelopes it—passes away an object of admiration more 
than of love—-too sacred for common human sympathy. 'The 
same pure feeling towards the sex pervades the volume, and 
finds expression in some elegiac pieces of a very touching cha- 
racter. There is evidence in the volume of a susceptibility to 
other emotions than the passion of love, and we are glad of it, 
for we have no great partiality for the poet amatory exclu- 
sively, whom we are tempted to fancy a sort of Master Slender,—— 
“a softly sprighted man, with a little yellow beard,” who has 
but one thought, “Sweet Anne Page!” and no other recollec- 
tions than “ stewed prunes” and the bear garden. Love poets 
find their profit in the easy access they gain to the soft hearts 
that abound all the world over. But the true poet must deal 
with other feelings beside the one master passion——kindly 
affections, and calm and placid impulses. As far as a writer’s 
character may be conjectured from his writings, Hartley Cole-. 
ridge must be a gentle and right-hearted being. Omitting 
those instances in which he speaks dramatically, there is an 
air of sincerity in his expressions of feeling which mightily 
wins his readers’ good will. We must except his expressions 
of mirth, which have not a real or healthy tone; and although 
there are in the volume words, which, as Jeremy Taylor says, 
are “as light as the skirt of a summer garment,” yet they seem 
to be rather the relief of a heavy heart than the ventings of a 
light one. Passing them by, the beauty of sincerity is not the 
least of the beauties of the following lines :—- 
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“‘ SENSE, IF YOU CAN FIND IT. 


“ Like one pale, flitting, lonely gleam 
Of sunshine on a winter’s day, 
There came a thought upon my dream, 
I know not whence, but fondly deem 
It came from far away. 


“ Those sweet, sweet snatches of delight 
That visit our bedarken’d cla 
Like passage birds, with hasty Aight, 
It cannot be they perish quite, 
Although they pass away. 


“They come and go, and come again ; 
They ’re ours, whatever time they stay ; 
Think not, m heart, they come in vain, 
If one brief while they soothe thy pain 
Before they pass away. 


“ But whither go they? No one knows 
Their home,—but yet they seem to say, 
That far beyond this gulf of woes 
There is a region of repose 
For them that pass away.” 


We feel as if we should be missing a rare opportunity for 
appropriate quotation, considering the approaching season, if 
we passed by the stanzas on New-Year’s day; we are pretty 
confident that the year will come to its close without producing 
any thing conceived in better feeling, and that many a New- 
Year sermon will be preached to duller ears; at all events the 
stanzas will be less likely than the sermons to be applied by 
those to whom they are addressed, away from themselves, to 
their neighbours. We have ventured to call attention by means 
of italics to some of the lines which show the exuberance of the 
poet’s fancy : 


‘© NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


“While the bald trees stretch forth their long lank arms, 
And starving birds peck nigh the reeky farms: 
While houseless cattle paw the yellow field, 
Or coughing shiver in the pervious bield, 
And nought more gladsome in the hedge is seen, 
Than the dak holly’s grimly glistening green— 
At such a time, the ancient year goes by 
To join its parents in eternity— 
At such a time the merry year is born 
Like the bright berry from the naked thorn. 


“The bells ring out; the hoary steeple rocks— 
Hark ! the long story of a score of clocks ; 
For, once a year, the village clocks agree, 
E’en clocks unite to sound the hour of glee— 
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And every cottage has a light awake, 

Unusual stars long flicker o’er the lake, 

The moon on high, if any moon be there, 

May peep, or wink, no mortal now will care ; 
For ’tis the season, when the nights are long. 
There ’s time, ere morn, for each to sing his song. 


ee ee “3 


“ The year departs, a blessing on its head, 
We mourn not for it, for it is not dead ; 
Dead? What is that? A word to joy unknown, 
Which love abhors, and faith will never own. 
A word, whose meaning sense could never find, 
That has no truth in matter, nor in mind. 
The passing breezes gone as soon as felt, 
The flakes of snow that in the soft air melt, 
The wave that whitening curls its frothy crest, 
And falls to sleep wpon its mother’s breast, 
The smile that sinks into a maiden’s eye— 
They come, they go, they change, they do not die. 
So the old year—that fond and formal name, 

Is with us yet, another and the same. 


“ And are the thoughts, that ever more are fleeing, 
The moments that make up our being’s being, 
The silent workings of unconscious love, 

Or the dull hate which clings and will not move, 
In the dark caverns of the gloomy heart, 

The fancies wild and horrible, which start 

Like loathsome reptiles from their crankling holes, 
From foul, neglected corners of our souls, 

Are these less vital than the wave or wind, 

Or snow that melts and leaves no trace behind ? 
Oh! let them perish all, or pass away, 

And let our spirits feel a New-Year’s day. 


“ A New-Year’s day—’tis but a term of art, 
An arbitrary line upon the chart 
Of time’s unbounded sea—fond fancy’s creature, 
To reason alien, and unknown to nature. 
Nay—’tis a joyful day, a day of hope! 
Bound, merry dancer, like an antelope; 
And as that lovely creature, far from man, 
Gleams through the spicy groves of Hindostan, 
Flash through the labyrinth of the mazy dance, 
With foot as nimble, and as keen a glance— 


«And we, whom many New-Year’s days have told 
The sober truth, that we are growing old— 
For this one night—aye—and for many more, 
Will be as jocund as we were of yore. 
Kind hearts can make December blithe as May, 
And in each morrow find a New-Year’s day.” 


Hartley Coleridge is an egotist, and gracefully does his egotism 
sit upon him; it is one of the poet’s privileges. There are 
expressions throughout the volume calculated to excite com- 
miseration and somewhat of curiosity in some breasts—murmur- 
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ings of self-reproach——repinings after misspent time and neglect- 
ed talent, together with intimations of domestic griefs. We 
know not what it may all mean, but certain are we that there 
is an air of sad reality about it—it is no fantastic wo—none of 
the old fashion of melancholy that may be traced from the days 
of Ben Jonson’s “ Master Stephen” down to the times of Lord 
Byron. It is not possible to suspect Hartley Coleridge of play- 
ing any such small game—of following the wornout device of 
enacting “ Ji Penseroso” for effect. His allusions to his poverty 
do him honour, and we cannot believe that one who has learned 
to depict nature with the delicacy and fidelity which mark this 
volume, has been idle, or unprofitably employed. At all events 
he has before him the time and the power of self-recovery. 
Throwing aside all distrust of the poetic power of the English 
tongue, let him not waver or be drawn down by any despond- 
ency. Let him call to mind “the labour and intense study,” 
which Milton looked upon as his portion in life, when he con- 
ceived the thought of “a work not to be raised from the heat of 
youth, nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame memory 
and her syren daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
sends out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” Let him 
look to his favourite Wordsworth, and see what that career is 
which befits him who meditates the great achievements in verse 
—and we have no fear but that at some future day we shall 
behold him on higher ground than the beautiful effusions in the 
present volume. It has been our object to make our readers 
acquainted with a name that is well worth the knowing, and 
we have thus, we flatter ourselves, been helping Mr. Hartley 
Coleridge to gain some of his distant fame, a commodity that 
loses none of its value because it comes from far away. We 
take our leave of him for the present, by quoting a poem of 
exquisite finish and beauty, which we have reserved for a final 
impression : 
“ THE SABBATH-DAY’S CHILD. 

To Elizabeth, infant daughter of the Rev. Sir Richard Fleming, Bart. 


* Pure, precious drop of dear mortality, 
Untainted fount of life’s meandering stream, 
Whose innocence is like the dewy beam 
Of morn, a visible reality, 

Holy and quiet as a hermit’s dream: 

Unconscious witness to the promised birth 

Of perfect good, that may not grow on earth, 

Nor be computed by the worldly worth 

And stated limits of morality, 

Fair type and pledge of full redemption given, 

Through Him that saith, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
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“ Sweet infant, whom thy brooding parents love 
For what thou art, and what they hope to see thee, 
Unhallowed spirits and earth-born phantoms flee thee ; 
Thy soft simplicity, a hovering dove, 
That still keeps watch, from blight and bane to free thee ; 
With its weak wings, in peaceful care outspread, 
Fanning invisibly thy pillow’d head, 
Strikes evil powers with reverential dread 
Beyond the sulphurous bolts of fabled Jove, 
Or whatsoe’er of amulet or charm 
Fond Ignorance devised to save poor souls from harm. 


“To see thee sleeping on thy mother’s breast, 
It were indeed a lovely sight to see— 
Who would believe that restless sin can be 
In the same world that holds such sinless rest ? 
Happy art thou, sweet babe, and happy she 
Whose voice alone can still thy baby cries, 
Now still itself; yet pensive smiles, and sighs, 
And the mute meanings of a mother’s eyes, 
Declare her thinking, deep felicity : 
A bliss, my babe, how much anlike to thine, 
Mingled with earthly fears, yet cheer’d with hope divine. 


“ Thou breathing image of the life of Nature! 
Say, rather, image of a happy death— 
For the vicissitudes of vital breath, 
Of all infirmity the slave and creature, 
That by the act of being perisheth, 
Are far unlike that slumber’s perfect peace 
Which seems too absolute and pure to cease, 
Or suffer diminution, or increase, 
Or change of hue, proportion, shape, or feature ; 
A calm, it seems, that is not, shall not be, 
Save in the silent depths of calm éternity. 


A star reflected in a dimpling rill 
That moves so slow it hardly moves at all, 
T he shadow of a white-robed waterfall, 
Seen in the lake beneath when all is still, 
A wandering cloud, that with its fleecy pall 
Whitens the lustre of an autumn moon, 
A sudden breeze that cools the cheek of noon, 
Not mark’d till miss’d—so soft it fades, and soon— 
Whatever else the fond inventive skill 
Of Fancy may suggest, cannot suppl 
Fit euileace of the sleeping life of infancy. 


“Calm art thou as the blessed Sabbath eve, 
The blessed Sabbath eve when thou wast born; 
Yet sprightly as a summer Sabbath morn, 
When surely ’twere a thing unmeet to grieve; 
When ribbons gay the village maids adorn, 
And Sabbath music, on the swelling gales, 
Floats to the farthest nooks of winding vales, 
And summons all the beauty of the dales. 
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Fit music this a stranger to receive ; 
And, lovely child, it rung to welcome thee, 
Announcing thy approach with gladsome minstrelsy. 


“So be thy life—a gentle Sabbath, pure 
From worthless strivings of the work-day earth: 
May time make good the omen of thy birth, 
Nor worldly care thy growing thoughts immure, 
Nor hard-eyed thrift usurp the throne of mirth 
On thy smooth brow. And though fast-coming years 
Must bring their fated dower of maiden fears, 
Of timid blushes, sighs, and fertile tears, 
Soft sorrow’s sweetest offspring, and her cure; 
May every day of thine be good and holy, 
And thy worst wo a pensive Sabbath melancholy.” 





Art. X.—Poems by Wittiam Cutten Bryant. New 
York: 1836. 


Mr. Bryant’s poetical fame is established. He never pub- 
lished an epic, it is true, or even a “six canto quarto tale,” but 
he has long ago inscribed his name as a feeling and tasteful 


poet upon the American Parnassus, and has even obtained some 


_ bays from the father-land on the other side of the ocean. But 


it is the misfortune of almost all our native bards, that their 
efforts are desultory and fugitive. Many write poetry—none 
write poems. Some of their scraps are very beautiful, opulent 
in imagery, and characterized by rich and even majestic 
thoughts; but they are still scraps—occasional, transitory, 
ephemeral verses, 


——“ born and dying 
With the blest tone that made them.” 


They are sketches, not pictures—little gems that should, on the 
old poetic rule, be carefully bestowed, until the great effort shall 
place them where they shall crown the author’s life with glory. 
We are very unwilling, not that such effusions shall be pub- 
lished, but that nothing else shall be published ; that American 
poets of merit should seem afraid and ashamed to concentrate 
their energies upon some great theme—to study its capabilities, 
to shape its incidents, to group its characters, and to throw over 
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it that silken veil of poesy which the true son of the muses 
fabricates through the mysteries of his imagination. It is com- 
paratively an easy and a humble task to weave a silvery thread 
or two through twisted flowers, and the effort may fill a page 
with sweet and tender imagery; a throb or a tear may repay 
the small pains, the tenuis labor, of such an effort, but it will not 
preserve the bard in the memories of men, nor carry up his 
name to the seats of the gods. It hopes not for a high reward, 
as itemanates not from high deservings; it contemplates no 
duration of fame, nor does it gain it; it seeks a humble end, 
like the bee among the gardens, not a daring and lofty flight, 
like the bird above the clouds; it aims to soften the aspect of 
time, not to exist among the monuments of eternity. 

We fear that Mr. Bryant’s ambition is of this order—that he 
affects the myrtle more than the laurel. ‘The longest effort in 
the book before us, (which, by the way, is merely, or for the 
most part, a second edition,) is the poem called “'The ‘4 
consisting of thirty-five Spenserean stanzas. Where would the 
name of Spenser have been, had he limited the Faery Queen to 
five-and-thirty stanzas? Yet this very little poem, though 
boasting no great originality of conception, has passages in it 
that show Mr. Bryant’s power of sustaining a stronger flight 
with an unwearied wing. We are happy to quote such verses 
as the following: 


V. 
« Has nature, in her calm majestic march, 
Faltered with age at last? Does the bright sun 
Grow dim in heaven? or, in their far blue arch, 
Sparkle the crowd of stars, when day is done, 
Less brightly? When the dew-lipped Spring comes on, 
Breathes she with airs less soft, or scents the sky 
With flowers less fair than when her reign begun ? 
Does prodigal Autumn, to our age, deny 
The plenty that once swelled beneath his sober eye ? 


VI. 
«Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page ; see, every season brings 
New change, to her, of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil, with joyous living things, 
Swarms; the wide air is full of joyous wings, 
And myriads, still, are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings 
The restless surge. Eternal Love doth keep 
In his complacent arms the earth, the air, the deep.” 


This, though a general and obvious, is a true and happy pic- 
ture, in sound moral keeping and in healthy tone, worth all the 
misanthropy in Percival’s Prometheus, of which the similarity 
of measure reminds us. What was to prevent Mr. Bryant from 
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devoting his faculties to the sentiment he evidently had in his 
mind in this little poem, 


——“ to vindicate Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man,” 


and to inculcate hope in the sustaining benevolence of the Divi- 
nity ?—what was to prevent him, we say, from developing this 
grand theme at large, and stamping his name upon a noble 
— dedicated to the best interests and hopes of humanity ? 

he attempt, we are sure, would not be below his ambition; 
that it is not above his powers, the melody and cadence of the 
following stanzas, as well as the high order of thought which 
pervades the poem as it is, can witness : 


XXI. 
“Oh, sweetly the returning muses’ strain 
Swell’d over that famed stream, whose gentle tide 
In their bright lap the Etrurian vales detain— 
Sweet, as when winter storms have ceased to chide, 
And all the new-leaved woods, resounding wide, 
Lend out wild hymns upon the scented air : 
So to the smiling Arno’s classic side 
The emulous nations of the west repair, 
And kindle their quench’d urns, and drink fresh spirit there. 


XXVII. 

“« Late from this western shore, that morning chased 
The deep and ancient night, that threw its shroud 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 
Nurse of full streams and lifter-up of proud 
Sky-mingling mountains that o’erlook the cloud. 
Erewhile, where yon gay spires their brightness rear, 
Trees waved, and the brown hunter’s shouts were loud 
Amid the forest, and the bounding deer 

Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf yelled near. 


XXVIII. 

« And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 
And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 
Young group of grassy islands born of him; 
And crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 
Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world ;—with tawny limb, 
And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urged his skiff like wild bird on the wing. 


XXIX. 
“ Then, all this youthful paradise around, 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the sylvan wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay, 
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Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark forest smiled. 


XXX. 

«“ There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And the deer drank: as the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 

A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 
And peace was on the earth and in the air, 
The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there.” 


These are very well-constructed and poetical verses, and 
indicate a latent power which wants only to be nursed and 
cherished to effect a great purpose,——not in a month or a year, 
perhaps, but in the matured life of the poet, when his fancies 
are ripened into high imaginings, and he has trained his spirit 
to dwell on the noble ends of his art and the high destinies 
whieh he may make for himself. 

We confess that we dwell with much more complacency upon 
a series of stanzas like “The Ages,” than upon Mr. Bryant’s 
specimens of blank verse. We were born at a period when no 
person aspired to the title of a poet, unless he could “build the 
lofty rhyme.” It was not enough that some scores of balanced 
lines could be produced, with arbitrary pauses, preserving no 
characteristic of poetry save the proper number of feet and the 
regular cesura and cadence. Particularly was the attenuated, 
untoned blank verse, so affected by our poetasters, wholly un- 
known. Let the reader compare even so good a specimen of it 
as Mr. Bryant’s “ Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood,” with 
Shakspeare’s, Milton’s, or even Thomson’s unrhymed versifica- 
tion, and he will understand us. One is confused, and bewil- 
dered, and entangled, in the profusion of luxuriant imagery and 
soft sounds by which he is, in our day, surrounded : he cannot 
find his way out of the labyrinth. Even the simplicity and 
excellent taste of Rogers cannot always enable him to escape 
this difficulty ; and with Mrs. Hemans (a true poetess, perhaps 
second to none of her sex save Sappho) it is often very irk- 
some. In the hands of inferior geniuses, such as Miss Landon: 
and Mr. Willis, it is occasionally intolerable. The truth is, 
that vigorous, manly, English blank verse has never been ade- 
quately written, save by those poets who could use rhyme most 
successfully. In secondary hands it has never made a reputa- 
tion. ‘The three poets, whose names we used for the purpose 
of contrast just now, are instances of this. The sonnets of 
Shakspeare are wonderful poems, of more difficult imitation, 
perhaps, so far as mere construction is concerned, than any 
other in the language. Ireland could counterfeit the dramatic 
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idiom, but he never attempted the sonnets. Some of Milton’s 
minor poems show an accuracy of construction, and a know- 
ledge of metrical harmony, never surpassed; and Thomson 
abundantly exhibited his control over the difficulties of rhyme 
in “'The Castle of Indolence,” a most exquisite poem, worth, 
in our opinion, in the exhibition of the inventive power, half a 
dozen “Seasons.” 

We are sorry to see the poetic faculty attempting to escape 
so far and so often from the laws of rhyme. It is the easiest 
thing in nature.to choose a romantic and affecting theme, and 
“go about it and about it,” until comparisons and metaphors 
are exhausted in a circle of epithets. But this is not poetry, 
any more than separate sketches tied together with pack-thread 
are a painting. Rhymes, says a capital authority, “are the 
rudders of verses ;” they are, moreover, the great condensers of 
thought, which young poets should very cautiously attempt to 
do without. Mr. Bryant is not, however, a great offender in 
this regard, either in kind or quantity. The greater number of 
his pieces are rhymed, and the few which are not so have fewer, 
by far, of the faults which pervade the modern school than 
those of most of his contemporaries. They have more vigour 
and tone, and fewer expletives, conjunctives, and other par- 
ticles—the usual auxiliaries and allies of effeminacy of thought 
and poverty of language. “The Knight’s Epitaph,” at page 61, 
is a fair example. It reminds one strongly of Rogers, save that 
it wants that inimitable simplicity of his, over which you are 
sure to shed tears. 


«“ He whose forgotten dust for centuries 
Has lain beneath this stone was one in whom 
Adventure, and endurance, and emprise 
Exalted the mind’s faculties and strung 
The body’s sinews. Brave he was in fight, 
Courteous in banquet, scornful of repose, 
And bountiful, and cruel, and devout, 
And quick to draw the sword in private feud. 
He pushed his quarrels to the death, yet prayed 
The saints as fervently on bended knees 
As ever shaven cenobite. He loved 
As fiercely as he fought. He would have borne 
The maid that pleased him from her bower by night, 
To his hill-castle, as the eagle bears 
His victim from the fold, and rolled the rocks 
On his pursuers. He aspired to see 
His native Pisa queen and arbitress 
Of cities; earnestly for her he raised 
His voice in council, and affronted death 
In battle-field, and climb’d the galley’s deck, 
And brought the captured flag of Genoa back, 
Or piled upon the Arno’s crowded quay 
The glittering spoils of the tamed Saracen. 
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He was not born to brook the stranger’s yoke, 
But would have joined the exiles, that withdrew 
For ever, when the Florentine broke in 

The gates of Pisa, and bore off the bolts 

For trophies—but he died before that day. 


“ He lived, the impersonation of an age 
That never shall return. His soul of fire 
Was kindled by the breath of the rude time 
He lived in. Now a gentler race succeeds, 
Shuddering at blood; the effeminate cavalier, 
Turning from the reproaches of the past, 
And from the hopeless future, gives to ease, 
And love, and music, his inglorious life.” 


We happen to have before us a copy of verses, (not wanting 
in poetical delicacy, though pointedly wanting in originality 
and directness,) which will illustrate a little what we have been 
saying relative to recent blank verse. They purport to be the 
production of a young lady, (by the by, young ladies very 
much affect this slipshod style of wooing the muses,) and are 
entitled “The Forest Vine.” 'They might as well be called by 
the name of any one of the forty other objects of which they 
treat, but their authoress had, no doubt, heard of “ The Forest 
Sanctuary,” and liked the title. Eight lines are all that have 
any relation to the vine, and three of these are devoted to Italy, 
France, and Spain, although the vine is an American vine, 
growing in the wilderness of our own West. ‘The remainin 
sixty lines are appropriated to wild flowers, old oaks, deer, an 
wolves, the perils of Indian war, and the sepulchres of Indian 
chiefs, and at length to the immortality of the soul, and almost 
to the metempsychosis. ‘The writer permitted her associations 
to hurry her along under the impression that she was writing 
poetry upon a grape-vine, instead of merely dreaming aloud 
upon all the romance of the prairies. She could not easily have 
strayed so far from her allegiance in rhyme, or, if she had, she 
would have committed her efforts to the flames instead of 
printing them. But she shall speak for herself :— 


“ THE FOREST VINE, 


“It grew in the old wilderness—The vine 
Is linked with thoughts of sunny Italy, 
Or the fair hills of France, or the sweet vales 
Where flows the Guadalquiver. But this grew 
Where, as the sunlight look’d through lacing boughs, 
The shadows of the stern, tall, primal wood 
Fell round us, and across the silent flood, 
That wash’d the deep ravine. The pauseless lapse 
Of ages had beheld no change in all 
The aspect of that scene; or but such change, 

As Time himself had made; the slow decay 

Of the old patriarch oaks, and as they fell 
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And moulder’d on the earth, the silent growth 

Of the young sturdy stem, that rear’d itself 

To stretch its branches in their former place. 

The wild flower stretch’d its tender petals out, 
Lending strange brightness to the forest gloom ; 
The fleet deer toss’d his antlers to the breeze, 
Graceful and shy ; and when the sun went down, 
The tangled thicket rustled to the tread 

Of the gaunt wolf—just as in former years. 

But the red hunter was no longer there ; 

And the bright flowers were no more twined to deck 
The brow of Indian maid. 


«“ We stood beside 
A fallen oak ; its aged limbs were spread 
Prone to the earth, uptorn by the rude wind, 
And perishing on the soil that once had fed 
Their giant strength: clinging around its roots 
And its decaying trunk, a grape-vine wreathed 
Its fresh green foliage, draping the still grave 
With its luxuriance—meet garhiture 
For such a sepulchre! a sepulchre most meet 
To wrap the bones of the old forest race ! 
For we had checked our idle wanderings, 
To gaze upon the relics of the dead— 
The dead of other ages! they who trod— 
When that fallen tree was fresh in its green prime— 
The earth that it now cumber’d; they who once 
In savage freedom bounded through the wild, 
And quaffed the limpid spring, or shot along 
The swift canoe upon yon rushing wave, 
Or yell’d the fierce and horrid war-whoop round, 
Or gathered to the council fire, or sprang 
With proud firm step to mingle in the dance, 
And vaunt of their own triumphs ;—there they lie, 
Brittle and time-blanch’d fragments! bones—dry bones ! 
Prison’d for lingering years beneath the sod, 
And now that the strong wind hath torn away 
The bars of their dark cell, restored again 
To the clear sunshine. It seems strange to think 
That those wan relics once were clothed with life— 
Breathing and living flesh—and sprang away 
O’er the green hills at morning, and at eve, 
Return’d again to the low cabin home, 
And found its shadows happiness. 


«“ That dust— 
Gather some to thee—the keen eye can mark 
No difference from that spread widely round— 
The common earth we tread upon; yet this 
Once help’d to form the garment of a mind, 
Once wrapp’d a human heart, and thrill’d with all 
The emotions of man’s nature; love and hate, 
Sweet hope and stern revenge—ay, even faith 
In an undying world. 


« So let them rest! 
That faith, erring and dark as it might be, 
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Was yet not wholly vain. We may not know 
Of what the dark grave hideth; but the soul, 
Immortal as eternity itself, 

Is in the hands of One most merciful.” 


This young lady has fallen into the sin of a very bad school, 
in believing that pretty epithets, and romantic allusions, strung 
together in flowing language, constitute poetry. She is not 
alone, by any means, in that belief. Half the writers in England 
for magazines and annuals are of the same opinion. Here 
they have all imbibed it, and practise accordingly. We are con- 
stantly smothered in insipid sweets. Poetry with these new 
Della Cruscans has come to be deemed a bunch of violets tied 
to a broken lute, or like Moore’s oriental paradise,— 


« ’Tis but black eyes and lemonade.” 


We have already said that Mr. Bryant is not a great offender 
in this regard, but he sometimes does fall into the errors of a 
class of writers far below him. An acute critic said of Bayle’s 
great work, that “its plan was most successfully conceived to 
enable him to empty the numerous repositories, in which he 
had laid up his extensive reading, inasmuch as it permitted 
him every thing and committed him to nothing.” ‘The little 
poems in Mr. Bryant’s collection, entitled “'Thanatopsis,” “ The 
Forest Hymn,” “ The Prairies,” and one or two others, are sub- 
ject toa similar remark. ‘There is not sufficient directness of 
aim or accuracy of painting in them to enable the reader to 
decide upon their main point and purpose. ‘They are redundant 
because the facility of the versification tempted the poet out of 
his way. ‘They are not deficient in thought, but it is thought 
suffused and unconcentrated. ‘They are not Doric but Corin- 
thian, where the simplicity and appropriateness of the propor- 
tions are weakened and frittered away by minuteness and super- 
fluity of ornament. ‘They lack, in some measure, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end—a commencement, an advance, and a 
conclusion. ‘They are descriptive monologues, where thie writer 
is busy with his subject and himself, and scarcely meets his 
reader upon any common ground. ‘They have “the golden 
exhalations of the dawn,” but they want the “ palpable and the 
familiar.” We could quote passages in justification of these 
remarks, but there is so much beauty and delicacy, and even 
strength pervading them all, that we prefer to indicate rather 
than demonstrate faults, and to justify our good opinions rather 
than go farther for qualifications of them. 

That we have said so much in no spirit of unfriendliness, we 
shall show by such quotations, of an opposite quality, as our 
limits still allow. We only wish that the volume was larger, 
and our space more ample. In almost all Mr. Bryant’s rhymed 
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poems there is abundant accuracy, and justness of thought, 
without superfluity of imagery, or aberrations into those vague 
reveries which have latterly been deemed the legitimate result 
and evidence of the poetic temperament. ‘There is a charming 
tenderness and simplicity in the little piece called “'The Rivulet,” 
that every reader, at all conversant with rural sights and asso- 
ciations, sympathizes with instantly. Every native of the hills 
of New England will feel his heart leap at a picture which had 
its origin no where else,—half in the joy of early recollections, 
half in the sadness of a heart, which, whatever may have 
been its destiny, must have lost, if advanced only to the mezzo 
cammin’ of life, its early buoyancy and hope :— 


“ Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever-joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 
As green amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress ; 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then.” 


This is very beautiful and true, and we conceive that Mr. 
Bryant is most at home, and most successful in the delineation 
of tender sentiments, where the melancholy predominates with- 
out any touch or tincture of the morbid. Household associa- 
tions; the familiar and soft imagery of domestic life as it is, 
without any false, dramatic gloss; and the real features of 
American (not Arcadian) nature, furnish his mind with the 
most grateful sources and subjects of thought. In proof of this 
we may name, in addition to the verses last quoted, those on 
“ Green River,” “The Evening Wind,” the “ Lines on revisiting 
the Country,” and various others, containing detached passages, 
which show that the heart of the poet naturaliy seeks and re- 
produces the homeborn and natural, consecrating gratefully the 
powers of his mind to the objects which first aroused and 
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enriched them. Who that remembers the scenes of early affec- 
tions and enjoyments, after absence has, as it were, married 
memory to inanimate nature, and substituted for the home and 
the kindred from which time and death have parted him for 
ever, the natural objects on which he once looked almost with 
indifference, can avoid sympathizing with such lines as the 
following, in one of the poems to which we have alluded :— 


«“ Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ hum; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 

And freshest the breath of the summer air ; 
And sweetest the golden autumn day 
In silence and sunshine glides away. 


«“ Yet fair as thou art, thou shunn’st to glide, 
Beautiful stream! by the village side ; 
But windest away from the haunts of men, 
To quiet valley and shaded glen ; 
And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still. 
Lonely—save when, by thy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the angler glides ; 
Or the simpler comes with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy banks to look ; 
Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me, 
To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee: 
Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 
On the river cherry and seedy reed, 
And thy own wild music gushing out 
With mellow murmur and fairy shout, 
From dawn, to the blush of another day 
Like traveller singing along his way. 


“ That fairy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade or flashing with light, 
While o’er them the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings, 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart ; 
And I envy thy stream, as it glides along, 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song.” 


If the concluding lines remind one of the “ Vale of Avoca,” it 
is in sentiment, not in expression ; and the sentiment belonged 
to nature long before it became Moore’s, who has half elaborated 
it into something so meretriciously harmonious and artificial 
that nature would scarce know her own again. The simplicity 
of Mr. Bryant’s verses is in contrast with Moore’s language, 
rather than in imitation of it. He has restored the ehild to its 
mother. 
VoL. xx.— No. AO. 65 
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But we would not be understood as denying, even by infer- 
ence, Mr. Bryant’s claims to other and more varied powers than 
those in whose application he seems to us peculiarly to excel. 
There are spirited evidences in this volume of a power to 
manage a more Pindaric strain. He may be more at home 
cropping thyme on Hymettus, but he is an Attic bee, and the 
Athenian hive was in the helmet of Minerva. There is martial 
music in the very measure of the following verses, as there is a 
gallant indication in their title of “Seventy-Six.” 









“« What heroes from the woodland sprung, 
When, through the fresh-awakened land, 
The thrilling cry of freedom rung, 
And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand ! 








“ Hills flung the cry to hills around, 
And ocean-mart replied to mart, 
And strearas whose springs were yet unfound, 
Pealed far away the startling sound 
Into the forest’s heart. 










«“ Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold ; 
The borders of the stormy deep, 
The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold. 






“ As if the very earth again 
Grew quick with God’s creating breath 
And, from the sods of grove and glen, 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 
To battle to the death.” 












The “Song of Marion’s Men,” is perhaps still better—it 
, breathes the free air of the glade and the forest, the spirit of 
{ Robin Hood for a lofty end, and stirs you with a measure like 
the gallop of some of Scott’s border horsemen, with all the glee 
of raid and foray, yet with the added grace of a right noble 
cause. You can actually hear, in the second stanza quoted 
below, the tilting tramp of an excited cavalry march, after some 
bold exploit, (and you are vastly better pleased at it, too, than 
with the sad, measured trot of Virgil’s famous line,) and hear the 
smothered triumph of the men as their almost reasoning, cer- 
tainly sympathizing, steeds dash down the wind. 












« Our band is few, but true and tried 
Our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea. 
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We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 


Within the dark morass.” 
= * - * + 


“ Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads— 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds. 

Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains ; 

Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tossing manes. 

A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day.” 


Nothing can be more spirited or better sustained than this ; 
because the measure and the language harmonize so admirably 
with the objects described—it is the very romance of war, caught 
and concentrated by judgment and imagination, whose union 
always produces poetic truth. Mr. Bryant is, we think, singu- 
larly happy in the successful solution of that problem of ancient 
poetry, the adaptation of sound to sense. In addition to the 
verses just quoted, as so well illustrating the galloping of 
horse, we may cite in further proof of it some lines of a different 
description. A reader might almost deem himself amid the 
sights and sounds of an American summer noon, and take his 
siesta by the soft lull of its soothing murmur: 

‘«‘ All dim in haze the mountains lay, 
With dimmer vales between ; 
And rivers glimmered on their way, 
With forests faintly seen ; 
While ever rose a murmuring sound, 
From brooks below and bees around.” 

If we do not stop here to bestow praise upon the stanzas, 
“'T’o the Evening Wind,” and “'T'o a Waterfowl,” it is because 
the former has found the applause it deserves elsewhere, and 
the latter was quoted at length as a beautiful evidence of genius 
and art in our number for March, 1836. It is a fine evidence 
in itself (and we must stop to say so much) of the advantages of 
rhyme and of regularly recurring pauses in completing and 
defining the subjects of poetry. Every one of the eight sepa- 
rate stanzas of the little poem contains its distinct image or 
thought ; some beautiful, some even so nearly sublime that, in 
allusion to the subject, we may almost apply to Mr. Bryant the 
well-known verses of Horace :— 

“ Multa Dirceum levat aura cycnum 


Tendit, Antoni, guoties in altos 
Nubium tractus.” 
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Yet we will venture to say that the same subject treated in blank 
verse, would have been loaded, if not overlaid, with imagery, 
and fused into an indistinct tissue of “ linked sweetness long 
drawn cut.” Now it has, throughout, the grace and something 
of the form of the lower lyric of the ancients, such as the Apu- 
lian poet meant when he limited the term of his art in contrast 
to that of his great master— 


——« Circa nemus, uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo.” 


We should take much pleasure in making an extract from 
every poem in this volume, but that cannot be—indeed ought 
not to be, for the book is neither scarce nor dear. We hope it 
never may be, and that Mr. Bryant will make many more. 
Meantime he will permit us to express our hope that he will 
deal with the simple objects and affections of nature—the true, 
the pathetic, the cheerful—those emotions and sources of emo- 
tion which never take shape in such verses as his without mak- 
ing men better and the world brighter. If he will not stake his 
reputation on some great poetical cast, let him look out upon 
the clear sunshine and into the human heart,—the blue skies 
and the uncorrupted manners of his country have aspects and 
relations enough, untried and undescribed. In his own lan- 
guage ; 


“ There ’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There ’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There ’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea.” 


* * * * * * * 7 


“ From the ground 
Come up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers.” &c. 


To such themes (and they are trne themes of poetry), he 
is never wanting. ‘They lie along the great highway of life, 
where the muses must go if they hope to minister to the repub- 
lican mind. But from the humorous, which he sometimes 
essays, from foreign and distant subjects, for which he seems to 
have no heart and to deal with them as if he was speaking from 
underneath a mask, he ought to abstain. No man can touch 
every instrument skilfully, and Mr. Bryant’s “ Versions” are the 
worst things in his book.’ In one instance of a different sort, 
moreover, and only one, he has gone wholly out of his depth ; 


* Who, for instance, that is familiar with the original, does not per- 
ceive how much the beautiful epigram—we might almost call it an elegy 
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that is in the “Song of the Stars.” Not that there is not 
great felicity of language, and great power of imagination in 
the verses, but the movement is an absolute reel, and the chal- 
lenge and response are almost in the vein of a fairy frolic. It 
is beautiful, but it is not true. “'The morning stars sang toge- 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” is a splendid 
Hebraism, at which inspiration itself stopped, as at a bourne 
beyond which it had no confidence to make with humanity. It 
would scarce justify, we fear, such amplification as the follow- 
ing :— 
“ Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung :” 


“ Away, away, through the wide, wide sky— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 
Each sun, with the worlds that round him roll, 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole ; 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 
+ * * 


* oo 





—of Simonides, at p. 95, loses in contrast even with the following 
anonymous version :— 


“* But when around that Dedalean ark 
The wind blew roaring, and the upheaved deep 
O’erwhelmed the mother’s soul with new alarms, 
Her cheeks bedew’d with mournful brine, 
She clasp’d young Perseus in her arms 

And said, ‘ What woes, beloved child, are mine ! 
But thou dost sleep a balmy sleep, 
Like thine own peacvful breast profound, 
Within this joyless home, joyless and dark, 
With brazen bolts encompass’d round— 
All undisturb’d ; though moonbeams play 
Upon.the wave, no glimmering ray 
Finds entrance here ; nor billows wild 

That harmless burst above thy long deep hair, 
Nor the loud tempest’s voice, my child, 
Awake in thee one thought of care! 

Thou sleep’st as on a couch—thy beauteous head 
Still on its purple cloaklet spread ; 

Yet could these terrors terror wake in thee, 
Or could thine infant ear 
Catch but the note of fear 

These lips pronounce, my words should rather be, 
Sleep, sleep, my child! and sleep, thou sea, 
And sleep, oh sleep, my misery ! 
But hear, great Father Jove, my prayer! 
Frustrate this babe’s untimely doom— 
Spare him, great Jove! I bid thee spare— 
(Oh what a mother’s soul may dare !) 

Avenger of my wrongs in years to come.’ ” 


Mr. Bryant, like most Americans, lacks the accuracy of classical edu- 
cation, which alone can sustain even a man of taste amidst the delicacies 
and difficulties of the Greek Anthology. 
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« And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 


How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower ; 


And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets and shed their dews ; 
And ’twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone the night goes round! 


“Away, away! in our blossoming bowers, 
In the soft air wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See, Love is brooding, and Life is born, 
And breathing ™yriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice like us, in motion and light.” 


_ Yet is the conclusion (except a single word in the second 
line) very worthy and noble, and almost redeems the levity of 
the preceding stanzas :—- 


“ Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 
To weave the dance that measures the years; 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent, 

To the farthest wall of the firmament,— 
The boundless visible smile of Him, 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim.” 


Had Mr. Bryant, however, lately read the dream of Scipio, or 
that noble Chorus of the Archangels which preludes the Faust, 
he would either have refrained from attempting his “Song of the 
Stars,” or have borrowed Goethe’s soberer measure and the 
grandeur of his general ideas. Our readers will pardon, or 
rather praise us, for introducing this sublime effort of genius in 
the conclusion of our article. ‘The version is Shelley’s fine 
one, but no translation can do justice to the appropriate gran- 
deur of the original. We may presume no German scholar to 
be unfamiliar with that, but it will well endure a reperusal, and 
even an untaught ear may almost appreciate the magnificent 
roll of the melody. It comes nearer to our ideas of the sound 
of the rush of the star-sprinkled Heaven—the summus stelliferi 
celi cursus, so beautifully and mysteriously painted by the 
shade of the first conqueror of Carthage, than any mortal 
music to which we have ever listened. 


“PROLOG IM HIMMEL. 


“RAPHAEL. 
«“ Die Sonne tént, nach alter Weise, 
In Brudersphiren Wettgesang, 
Und ihre vorgeschriebne Reise 
Vollendet sie mit Donnergang. 
Ihr Anblick giebt den Engeln Stirke, 
Wenn keiner sie ergrinden mag. 
Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag. 


' See the Somnium Scipionis in the 6th book of Cicero’s Republic. 
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“ GABRIEL, 


“ Und schnell und unbegreiflich schnelle 
Dreht sich umher der Erde Pracht; 
Es wechselt Paradieses-Helle 
Mit tiefer schauervoller Nacht ; 
Es schiumt das Meer in breiten Flissen 
Am tiefen Grund der Felsen auf, 
Und Fels und Meer wird fortgerissen 
In ewig schnellem Spharenlauf. 


“ MICHAEL. 
« Und Stiirme brausen um die Wette, 
Vom Meer auf’s Land, vom Land auf’s Meer, 
Und bilden withend eine Kette 
Der tiefsten Wirkung rings umher. 
Da flammt ein blitzendes Verheeren 
Dem Pfade vor des Donnerschlags. 
Doch deine Boten, Herr, verehren 
Das sanfte Wandeln deines Tags. 


“ ZU DREI. 


«“ Der Anblick giebt den Engeln Starke 
Da keiner dich engriinden mag, 
Und alle deine hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag.” 


“ PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN. 


*“ RAPHAEL. 


“ The sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres of Heaven, 
On its predestined circle roll’d 
With thunder speed: the angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may ; 
The world’s unwither’d countenance 
Is bright as at creation’s day. 


** GABRIEL. 
« And swift, and swift, with rapid lightness, 

The adorned Earth spins silently, 
Alternating Elysian brightness 

With deep and dreadful night ; the sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 

Up to the rocks, and rocks and ocean, 
Onward, with spheres which never sleep, 

Are hurried in eternal motion. 


“* MICHAEL. 
« And tempests in contention roar 

From land to sea, from sea to land ; 
And, raging, weave a chain of power, 

Which girds the earth as with a band. 
A flashing desolation there, 

Flames before the thunder’s way ; 
But thy servants, Lord! revere 

The gentle changes of thy day. 
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“ CHORUS OF THE THREE. 
“ The angels draw strength from thy glance, 
Though no one comprehend thee may ; 
The world’s unwither’d countenance 
Is bright as on creation’s day.” 


Should any reader feel curious to obtain a more exact appre- 
hension of this noble chorus, we refer him to a literal translation 
appended to that which we have quoted, or to the still more 
accurate one of Mr. Hayward. Shelley adds to his the follow- 
ing note:—“ It is impossible to represent in another language 
the melody of the versification ; even the volatile strength and 
delicacy of the ideas escape in the crucible of translation, and 
the reader is surprised to find a caput mortuum.” 























